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BT THE 

AUTHOR OF »* PELHAM," ♦* THE DISOWNED," 

AND "DEVBilEUX." 



Manv of yonr LordabiiM must fecoUect wbat used to take place on tbe bigk 
roads in the nelgbbourhood of this metropolia some yean ago. Bearcely a 
caniafle cosM pass without being robbed, and Arequenthr the passeiMers were 
obligea to fight with, and give battle to, the highwaymen who infested the 
]t>ads.—Z)if jk« of Wellington' » Speech on tha MeUrepoUa Pottet BiUt June Stk. 
Mirror of Parliamentj 1899, page 905O. 

Can anj man doubt whether it is better to be a great statesman, or a com« 
mon tbrnl^Jonathmi Wild. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Come, the plot thickens! and another ibid 

Of the wann cloak of mystery wraps us aroumd. 

# • • * 

• « * « • 

And for ^dr loves 1 

Behold the seal is on them ! 

BmnMT of 1)fhurn. 

Wb must not suppose that Clifibrd's maimer vnd tone 
were towards Lucy Brandon such as they seemed to 
others. Love refines every toughness ; and that truth 
which nurtured tenderness, is never barren of grace. 
Whatever the habits and comrades of Clifford's life, he 
had at heart many good and generous qualities. They 
were not often perceptible, it is true, first, because he 
was of a gay and reckless turn ; secondly, because he 
was not easily effected by any external circumstance ; 
and thirdly, because he had the policy to a£fect among 
his comrades only such qualities as were likely to give 
him influence with them. Still, however, his better g^enius 
broke out whenever an opportunity presented itself. 
Though no ** Corsair," romantic and unreal, an Ossianic 
shadow becoming more vast in proportion as' it recedes 
from substance ; though no grandly-imagined lie to the 
fair proportions of Human Nature, but an erring man in 
a very prosaic and homely world ; Clifford stiH mingled 
a certain generosity and chivalric emprize^ even with the 
practices of his profession. Although the name of 
Lovett, b3r which- he was chiefly known, was one pecu- ^ 

iiarly distinguished in the annals of the adventurous, it m^ 

had ne^ver been coupled with the rumours of cruelty or 
outrage, and it was often associated with anecdotes of 
courage, courtesy, good-humour, or forbearance. He • • 

was. one whom a real love was peculiarly calculated to 
soften and to redeem. The boldness, the candour, the 
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4 PAUL CLIFFOBD. 

unselfishness ofhis temper, were components of nature 
upon which affection invariably takes a strong and deep 
hold. Besides, Clifibrd was of an eager and aspihngf 
turn ; and the same temper and abilities which had in a 
very few years raised him in influence and popularity far 
above all the chivalrie band with whom he was con- 
nected, when once inflamed and elevated by a higher 
passion, were likely to arouse his ambition from the level 
of his present pursuits, and reform him, ere too late, into 
a useful, nay, even an honourable member of society. 
We trust that the reader has already perceived that, de- 
spite his early circumstances, his manner and address 
were not such as to unfit him for a lady's love. The 
comparative refinement of his exterior is easy of expla- 
nation, fox he possessed a natural aii4 inborn gentility, a 
qfiick turn for observation, a ready' sense both of the 
ridiculous and the graceful ; and these are materials which 
are soon and lightly wrought from coarseness into polish. 
He had been thrown, too, among the leaders and heroes 
of his band ; many not ^solutely low in birth, nor de- 
based in habit. He had associated with the Barringtons 
of the day : gentlemen who were admired at Ranelagh, 
and made speeches worthy of Cicero, when they were 
summoned to trial. He had played his part in public 
places ; and, as Tomlinson was wont to say after his 
Cicenmiaa fashion, *' the triumphs accomplished in the 
field, had been planned in the ball-room.'* In short, he 
was one of those accomplished and elegant highwaymen 
of whom we yet read wonders, and bv whom it would 
have been delightful to have been robbed : and the apt- 
ness of intellect, which grew into wit with his friends, 
softened into sentiment with his mistress. There is 
something, too, in beauty (and Clifford's person, as we 
have before said, was possessed of even uncommon at- 
tractions) which lifts a beggar into nobility ; and there 
was a distinction in his gait and look which supplied the 
air of rank, and the tone of courts. Men, indeed, skilled 
like Mauleverer in the subtleties of manner, might per- 
haps have easily detected in him the want of that inde- 
scribable essence possessed only by persons reared in 
good society ; but that want being shared by so many 
persons of indisputable birth and fortune, conveyed no 
particular reisoach. To Lucy, indeed, brought up in se- 
clusion, and seeing at Warlock none, calculated to refine 
her taste in the fashion of an air or phrase to a very fas- 
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(jdioua standard of perfection, tlii* want wu peifeotif 
inqierceiitible : she remaiked in her lover only a figure 
-everywhere imequaUe^-^n eye always eloquent wiA 
adouratkm — a Btep from whiotl grace could never be di- 
vorced—a voice tnat spoke in a silver key, and uttered 
flatteries delicate in thoo^t and poetical in word ;- 



a certain originaltljr of roind, reiurli, and character, oc- 
casicmally approaching to the aiarrt, vet eometimes 
also to (he elevated, possessed a charm for the imagina- 
tion of a young and not unenthuBiastic female, and con ' 
trasled favourably, rather than the reverse, with the dul 
insipidity of those she ordinarily saw. Nor are we sure 
that the myste^ thrown about him, irksorae as it vras to 
her,and discreditable as it appeared to others, was alto- 
gether ineffectual in iticreaamg her love for the adven- 
turer ; and thus Fate, which tranHmuces in her magic 
crucible all opposing metals into that one wliich she is 
deBiraos to produce, swelled the wealth of an ill-placed 
and ominous passLon, by the very circumstances which 
should have counteracted and destroyed it. 

We are willing, by what we have said, not to defend 
Cliflbrd, but to redeem Lucy in the opinion of om* read- 
ers, for loving eo unwisely j and when they remember 
her youth,hcr education, her privation of a mother, of all 
female friendship, even of the vigilant and unrelaxin^ 
ctuv of some protector of the Apposite sex, we d« not 
think that what was so natural wdl be considered by any 
inexcusable. 

Mauieverer woke the morning after the ball in better 
he^th than usual, and consequently more in love tlua 
ever. According to his resolution the night before, he 
sat down to write a long letter to William Brandon ; it 
was amusing and witty as usual ; but the wily nobleman 
succeeded, under the cover of wit, in conveying to Bran- 
don's mind a serious apprehension lest his cherished matri- 
monial project should altogether fail. The account of Luct 
and of Captain Clifford contained in the epistle, instillefl, 
indeed, a double portion of sourness into the profession- 
ally acrid mind of the lawyer ; and as it so happened 
that he read the letter just before attending the Couit 
upon a case in wliich he was Counsel to the Crown, (he 
witnesses on the opposite aide of Uie question fel( the fuU 
effects of the ^arri Bier's ill-humour. 

The case was one in wliich the defendant had been 
engaged in swinillingttuuactions to aTerylaigeamonnt 
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— «nd, amid his agents and awiitaots, was a penon rank- 
ing amoDs; the verjr lowest orders — taut who, seemingly 
enjoying axae connexions, and posseasing natural acnle- 
neas ana adcteas, ai^ieared to have been of great lue in 
receiving and diapoeing of aucta goods as Were fraudu- 
lently obtained. As a witneaa against the latter person 
omeared a pawnbn^r, who produced certain articles 
that had been pledgeAo him at different times by this 
humble agenL Now, Brandon, in examining the guilty 
go-between, became the more terribly severe, in propor- 
tion as the man evinced that semblance of unconscious 
stoliditv, which the lower orders so ingeniously assume, 
and which is so peculiarly adapted to enrage and to 
baffle the gentlemen of the bar. At length, Brandon, en- 
tirely subduing and quelling the stubborn hypocrisy of the 
culprit, the man turned towards him a look between 
wrath and beseechinniMi, muttering — 

"Aha!— //"so be. Counsellor Prandon, you knew vat 
I knows, you vould not go for to bully / so V 

" And pray, my good ^Uow, what is it that you know 
that should make me treat you as if 1 tlioughi you an 
honest man 1" 

The witness had now relapsed into eiilletmess, aijd 
only answered by a sort of grunt. Brandon, who knew 
well how to sting a witness into communicativeness, 
continued his questioning, till the witness, re-aroused 
into anger, and, it may be, into indiscretion, said, in alow 

" Haz Mr. Swoppem (the pawnbroker) what I sold 
'inj on the Jl5th hof Februaiy, exactly twenty-three year'n 
agor" 

Brandon started back, his lips grew white, he clenched 
his hands with a convulsive spasm ; and while all his 
■features seemed distorted with an earnest, yet fearful in- 
tensity of expectation, he poured forth a volley of ques- 
tions, so incoherent, and so irrelevant, that be was immedi- 
ately called to order by his learned brother on the opposite 
side. Nothing farther could be extracted from the wit- 
ness. The pawnbroker was re-summoned;' he appeared 
somewhat disconcerted by an appeal to liis memory so 
far back as twenty-three years, but after takine some 
lime to consider, during which the agitation of the uau- 
idly cold and possessed Brandon was remarkable to all 
the court, he declared that he recollected no tranEaction 
whatsoever with the witness at that time. In vain were 
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all Brandon's efSbris te procure a more elocidatoiypi- 
8wer. The pawnbroker was impenetrable, and tiie law- 
yer was compelled reluctantly to dismiss l^m. The mo- 
ment the witness left the box, Brandon sunk into a 
gloomy abstraction— he seemed quite to forget the busi- 
ness and the duties of the court ; and so negligently did 
he continue to conclude the case, so purposdess was the 
rest of his examination and cross-exammation* that the 
cause was entirely marred, and a yerdict ** Not Guilty'* 
returned by the jury. 

The moment he left the court, Brandon repahred to the 
pawnbroker's ; and after a conversation with Mr. Swop- 
pem, in which he satisfied that honest tradesman that his 
object was rather to reward than intimidate, 8woppem 
confessed that twenty-three years ago the- witness had 
met him at a public house in Devereux-court, in com- 
pany with two other men, and sold him several articles 
m plate, ornaments, &c. The great bulk of these arti- 
cles had, of course, long left the pawnbroker's abode, but 
be stiU thought a stray trinket or two — ^not of sufficient 
worth to be re-set or re-modelled — nor of sufficient 
fashion to find a ready sale, lingered in his drawers. 
Eagerly and with trembling hands did Brandon toss over 
the motley contents of the mahogany reservoirs which 
the pawnbroker now submitted to his scrutiny.— 'Nothing 
on earth is so melancholy a prospect as a pawnbroker's 
drawer !--those little, quaint, valueless ornaments, those 
true-lovers' Imots, those oval lockets, those battered 
rings, girdled by initials, or some brief inscription of re- 
gard or grief— what tales of past affections, hopes, and 
sorrows do they not tell ! But no sentiment of so ge- 
neral a sort ever saddened the hard mind of William 
Brandon, and now less than at any time could such ro- 
fiections have occurred to him. Impatiently he threw 
on the table, one after another, the baubles once hoarded, 
perchance, with the tenderest respect, till at length his 
eyes sparkled, and with a nervous gripe he seized upon 
an old ring, which was inscribed with letters, and circled 
a heart oontaining hair. The inscription was simply, 
*t W. B. to Jiriia." Strange and dark was the expression 
that settled on Brandon's foce as he regarded this seem- *i: a^ 
ingly worthless trinket. After a moment's gaze, he ut- ^Wp^^ 
tered an inarticulate exclamation, and thrusting it into '^^\ 

his pocket, renewed his search. He found one or two 
trifles of a sunilar nature ; one was an ill-done miniaturo 
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Mt In ii^r«r« and bearkig at the back soBdiy hidf-eflkced 
i^ ttersy wbioh Brandon eonatnied at once (though no otber 
eye ooidd). into '• $ur John do Brandon, 163&, JBtaU 38 ;" 
Jibe other was a teal stamped with the noble crest of the 
bouse of BrsndoD, * A bull's hpad dacally crowned and 
a>ined Or.* As soon as Brandon had possessed himself 
of Ibese treasures* and arrived at the conviction Uiat the 
pj^oe he^ no more, he assured the conscientious Swop* 
pern of bis regard for that perscm's safety, rewarded him 
munificently, and went his way to Bow^street for a War- 
rant against the witness who had commended him to 
the pawnbroker. On his road thither, a new resolutioii 
occurred to him, ^ Why make all public," he muttered 
to himself, *' if it con be avoided t and it may be avoided r. 
He paused a moment,— then retraced his way to the 
pawnbroker's, and- after a brief mandate to Mr* Swop- 
pern, returned home. In the course of the same eve- 
ning, the witness we refer to was brought to the lawyer's- 
bouse by Mr. Swoppem, and there held a long and pnvate 
conversation with Brandon : the. result of this seemed.^ 
impact, to their mutual satisfaction, for the man went 
away safe, with a heavy purse and a light heart, although 
sundry shades and misffivings did certainly ever and 
anon cross the latter ; while Brandon flung himself back 
m his seat, with the triumphant air of one who has ac« 
complisbed some great measure, and his dark face be*, 
trayed in ^very feature a joyousness and hope, which 
were unfrequent ^ests, it must be owned, either to his 
countenance or hi? heart. 

So good a man of business, however, was William 
Brandob, thai he allowed not the event of that day to 
d^fer beyond the night his attention to his designs for 
the aggrandizement of his niece and house. By day- 
break the next morning, he had written to Lord Maule* 
verer, to his brother, and to Lucy. To the last, his letter, 
couched in all the anxiety of fondness, and the caution 
of affectionate experience, was well calculated to occa- 
sion that mingled shame and soreness which the wary 
lawyer rightly judged would be the most effectual enemy 
to an incipient passion. ^ I have accidentally heard,'* he 
wrote, '*m>ma friend of mine, just arrived *from Bath, of 
the glaring attentions paid to you by a Captain Clifford; 
I wiu not, my dearest niece, wound you by repeating 
W)i^t also I tmrd of your manner in reeeiving them. I 
p0w the ill-nature and the envy of the world, and I do 
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jH)t for a momeat imagiiie, tkat my Luey, of whom I am 
flo justly prond, would comitenance, from a petty coqaetiy, 
the advances of one* whom she could never many, or 
evince to any suitor par^ality unknown to her relations, 
and^ certaiidy placed in a quarter which could never 
receive their approbation. 1 do not credit ^e reports of 
the idle, my dear niece, but if I discredit, you must not 
slight them. I call upon your prudence, your delicacy, 
your' discretion, your neoiae of right, at once, and eH^ct- 
uaily, to put a stop to all impertinent rumours : ddnce 
with this young man no more ; do not let him be of your 
party in any place of unusement, public or private ; avoid 
even seeing him, if you are able, and throw in^your 
manner towards him that decided coldness which tiie 
worid cannot mistake!** Much more did Uie skilful 
uncle whte, but all to the same purpose ; and for the 
furtherance of the samie design. His letter to his brother 
was no less artful. He told him at once that Lucy's 
preference of the suit of a handsome fortune-hunter yas 
the x4ibUc talk, and besought him to lose not a moment 
in quelling the rumour. *' You may do so eanly,'* he 
wrote, ** by avoiding the young man ; and should 'he 
be very importunate, return at once to Warlock — 
your daughter's welfare must be dearer to you than any 
thing." 

To Mauleverer, Brandon replied by a-letter which 
turned first on public matters, and then slid carderaly 
into the subject of the EarPs information. 

Among the admonitions which he ventured to give 
Mauleverer, he dwelt, not without reason, on the want 
of tact displayed by the Earl, in not manifesting that 
pomp and show which his station in life enabled him to 
do. *' Remember," he urged, " you are not among your 
equals, by whom unnecessary parade begins to be con- 
sidered an ostentatious vulgarity. The surest method of 
dazzling our inferiors is by splendour — ^not taste.- All 
young persons, all women in particular, are caught by 
show, and enamoured of magnificence. Assume a 
greater state, and you will be more ticked of; and noto- 
riety wins a woman's heart more than beauty or youth. 
You have, forgive me, played the boy too long; a certain 
dignity becomes your manhood : women will not respect 
you it you sufF(gr yourself to become 'stale and cheap to 
vulgar company.' You are like a man who has mty 
advantages and uses only one of them to gain his point, 
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when you rely (ui your conyenykion and your manner^ 
and throw away the resources of yOtH' wealth and your 
station. Any private genUeman may be amiable and 
witty ; but any private gentleman cannot call to his aid 
the Aladdin's lamp possessed in England by a wealthy 
Peer. Look to this, my dear Lord. Lucy at heart is 
vain» or she is not a woman. Dazzle her then— dazzle ! 
Love may be blind, but it must be nmde so by excess of 
light. You have a country house within a few miles of 
Bath — ^why not take up your abode there instead of in a 
paltry lodging in the town t Give sumptuous entertain* 
ments — ^make it necessary for all Uie worid to attend 
them — exclude, of course, this Captain Olifibrd — ^you 
will then meet Lucy without a rival. At present, ex- 
cepting only your title, you fight on a level ground with 
this adventurer, instead of an eminence from which 
you could in an instant sweep him awajr. Nay,--te 
IS stronger than you ; he has the opportunities aflbrded 
by a partnership in balls where you cannot appear to 
advantage ; he is, you say, in the first bloom of youth — 
he is lumdsome. Reflect! — your destiny, so far as 
Lucy is concerned, is in your hands. I turn to other 
subjects, &;c.** 

As Brandon re-read ere he signed this last letter, a 
bitter smile sat on his harsh, yet handsome features; 
^If,*' said he, mentally, ''I can effect this object; if 
Mauleverer does marry this girl, why so much the better 
that she has another, a fairer, and a more welcome 
k)ver. By the great principle of scorn within me, which 
bas enabled me to sneer at what weaker minds adore^ 
and make a footstool of that worldly honour which fools^ 
set up as a throne, it would be to me more sweet than 
fame — ay, or even than power— to see this fine*spun 
Lord a gibe in the mouths of men«— a cuckold— a cuck<> 
old r and as he said the last word, Brandon laughed out- 
riffht. ^ And he thinks, too,** added he, *' that he is sure 
of my fortune; otherwise, perhaps, he, the silversmith's 
descendant, would not dignify our house with his pro- 
Bosals ; but he may err there— he nuiy err there ;**— and 
Inishing his soliloquy, Brandon finished also his letter 
by — ^^ Adieu, jny dear Lord, your most affectionate 
friend !" 

It is not difficult to conjecture the effect produced upon 
Lucy by Brandon's letter: it made her wretched; she 
reiUsed for days to go out ; she shut herself up in hex 



^artment, and coiuiiimed the tiiae m tears and struggles 
with her own heart. Sometimes, what she conceived to 
be her duty conquered, and she resolved' to forswear 
her lover : out the night undid the labour of the day ; for 
at night, every night, the sound o{ her lover's voice, ac- 
companied by music, melted away her resolution, and 
made her once more all tenderness and trust. The 
words, too, sung under her window, were especially 
suited to affect her ; they breathed a melancholy whicn 
touched her the more from its harmony with ner own 
thoughts. One while they complained of absence; at 
another they hinted at neglect ; but there was always in 
them a tone of humiliation, not reproach : they bespoke 
a sense of unworthiness in the lover, and confessed that 
even the love was a crime ; and in proportion as they 
owned the want of desert, (]Ud Lucy more firmly cling to 
the belief that her lover was deserving. 

The old Squire was greatly disconcerted by his bro« 
ther's letter. Though impressed with the idea of self, 
consequence, and the love of tolerably pure blood, com- 
mon to most country squires, he was by no means am- 
bitious for his daughter. On the contrary, the same 
feeling which at Warlock had made him choose his^ 
companions among the inferior gentry, made him averse 
to the thought of a son-in-law from the Peerage. De*' 
spite of Mameverer's good-nature, the very ease of the 
Earl annoyed him, and he never felt at home in his 
society. To Clifford he had a great liking, and having 
convinced himself that there was nothing to suspect in 
the young gentleman, he saw no earthly reason why so 
agreeable a companion should not be an agreeable son- 
in-law. " If he be poor," thoug:ht the Squire, ** though * 
he does not seem so, Lucy ip rich */' And this truism - 
appeared to him to answer every objection. Neverthe- 
less, William Brandon possessed a remarkable influence 
over the weaker mind of his brother; and the Squire, 
though with great reluctance, resolved to adopt his ad- 
vice. He shut his doors against Clifford, and when he 
met him in the streets, instead of greeting him with his. 
wonted cordiality, he passed him with a hasty •• Good- 
day, Captain !" ^ehich after the first day or two merged 
into a distant bow. Whenever very good-hearted people 
are rude, and unjustly so, the rudeness is in the extreme. 
The Sauire felt it so irksome to be less familiar than 
heretofore with Clifford, that his only remaining desire 
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VBB now to dfep him altogttlier; aad to thii eonsmii* 
mation of aoquaiatance the giadualljNsooUiMr salute ap* 
peared rapidly appraaehing. Meanwhile, CUflbrdf un- 
able to see Lucy, shunned oy her father, and obtaining 
in answer to aU inquiry ruife looks from the fbotman, 
whom nothing but the most resolute command over his 
miucles prevented him from knockinff down, began to 
feel, periiaps, for the first time in his life, that an equivo* 
cal character is at least no equivocal misf<Nrtune. To 
add to his distress, ^ the earnings of his nrevious indus- 
try's—we use the expression eherished by the wise 
Tomlinson—^axed giadually less and less, beneath Uie 
expenses of Bath; and &e murmuring voices of his two 
comrades began already to reproach their chief for his 
inglorious idleness, ana to hmt at the necessity of a 
spe6dy exertion. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Whatkum.'^'Lock yra there, now! Well, all Eaiope cannot ahow m 
knot of finer witi and braver lentlemen. 
Dingboy.-'Faitht tliey are pretty unart men. 

Shadwill*! Samrtrs. 

The world of Bath was of a sudden delighted by the 
intelligence that Lord Mauleverer had gone to BeauviUe 
(the beautiful seat possessed by that nobleman in the 
neighbourhood of Bath), With the intention of Uiere hold- 
inga series of sumptuous entertainments. 

The first persons to whom the gay Earl announced 
his *' hospitable purpose," were Mr. and Miss Brandon ; 
he called at their house and declared his resolution of 
not leaving it till Lucy (who was in her own room) con- 
sented to gratify him with an interview, and a promise to 
be the queen of his purposed festival. Lucy, teased by 
her father, descended to the drawing-room spiritless and 
pale ; and the Earl, struck by the alteration of her ap- 
pearance, took her hand, and made his inquiries with so 
interested and feeling a semblance of kindness, as pre^ 
possessed the father, for the first time, in his favour, and 
touched even the daughter. 80 earnest, too, was his 
request that she would honour his festivities with her 
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S fence, and vidi so skilM a fiattery vnm it conveyed* 
t the Sooire undertocdc to piromise the favour in her 
name ; and when the Earl, declaring he waa not cdn» 
tented with that ])romi«e from another, appealed to Lucy 
hmelf, her denial was soon melted into a positive 
though a reluctant assent. 

D^igbted with his success, and mote stmck with 
Luey^B loveliness, refined as it was by her paleness, than 
he had ever been before, Mauleverer left tne house, and 
calculated with greater accuracy than he htul hitherto 
done, the probable fortune Lucy would derive from her 
imcle. 

No aooaer were the cards issued for Lord Maule- 
verer's Jke^ than nothing else was talked of among the 
circles which, at Bath, people were pleased to term 
*'the World.**— -Some time or other we intend more 
poetically than these pages will suffer us, to take notice 
of the amusements and pursuits of that said ** World,*' 
in whatever comer of England it may be found. Grant 
us patience, Heaven, — power and patience, to tell the 
people of what stuff *'Fashioa'* is made; while oUier 
novelists praise, imitate, exalt the vicious inanities of a 
hoAry aristocracy, grown to that age when even the 
respectable crimes of its earlier youth sink into drivel- 
ling, — ^grant us the ability to expose and to deride them, 
"and we will not ask the blessing to bequeath any other 
moral to our sons ! 

But, in the interim, caps are making, and talk flowingr 
at Bath; and when it was found that Lord Mauleverer' 
— ^the good-natured Lord Mauleverer! — ^the obliging 
Lord Mauleverer !•— was resdly going to be exclusivev 
and out of a thousand acquaintances to select only eight 
hundred, it is amazing how his popularitv deepened into 
respect. Now, then, came anxiety ana triumph^— she 
who was asked turned her back upon her who was notr 
— K>ld friendriiips dissolved,— Independence wrote letters 
for a ticket, and, as England is the freest country in the 
world, all &e Mistresses Hodges and Snodges begged 
to take the tibesly of bringing their youngest daughters. 

Leaving th^enviable Mauleverer, the eodlike occasion 
of so much happiness and ^ wo, triumph and dejection, 
ascend with us, O reader, into those elegant apartments 
over the hair-dresser's shopv tenanted by Mr. Edward 
Pepper and Mr. Augustus Tomlinsoa :-^the time wa* 
that of evening, Captain Clifford had been dining with 
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his two friends, the cloth was removed, and conversa- 
tion was flowing over a table graced by two bottles of 
port, a bowl of punch for Mr. Pepper's especial discus- 
sion, two dishes of filberts^ another of devilled biscuits, 
and a fourth of three Pomarian crudities, which nobotjr 

touched. 

The hearth was swept clean, the fire burnt high and 
clear, the curtains were let down, and the light excluded. 
Our three adventurers and their room seemed the pic-> 
ture of comfort. So thought Mr. Pepper, for, glancing 
round the chamber, and putting his feet upon the fender, 
he said, 

** Were my portrait to be taken, gentlemen; it is just 
as I am now that I would be drawn !" 

** And,** said Tomlinsmi, cracking his filbertfr—Tom- 
linson was fond of filberts — ** were I to choose a home, 
it is in such a home as this that I wocdd be always 
quartered." 

''Ah! gentlemen," said Clifibrd, who had been for 
some time silent, "it is more than probable that both 
your wishes may 'be heard, and that ye may be drawn, 
quartered, and something else too, in the very place of 
your desert r* 

. *' Well !" said Tomlinson, smiling gently, '< I am happy 
to hear you Jest again. Captain, though it be at our ex- 
pense." 

"Expense!" echoed Ned. "Ay! there 's the rub! 
who the dense is to pay the expense of our dinner 1" 

" And our dinners for the last week 7" added Tomlin- 
son ; " this empty nut looks ominous ; it certainly has 
one grand feature, strikingly resemblinj^ mv pockets." 

'' Heigho !" sip^hed Long Ned — turning his waistcoat 
commodities inside-out with a significant gesture, while 
the accomplished Tomlinson,. who was fond of plaintive 
poetry, pomted to the disconsolate vacua, and exclaimed 

" E'en while Fashion's brtebtest arts decov 
The heart desponding asks If this be joy/* 

" In truth, gentlemen," added he, solemnly depositini 
his nut-crackers on the table, and laying, as was his 
wont, when about to be luminous, his right finger on his 
sinister palm-—" In truth, gentlemen, affairs are growing 
serious with us, and it becomes necessary forthwith 
to devise some szfe means of procuring a decent com* 
petcnce." . 



^*I am dunned confoundedly,'* cried Ned» 

^ And^"' continued TomUnson, ^ no perecm of delicacy 
likes to be subjected to the importunity of vulgar cie- 
ditors ; we must therefore raise money ioi the liquida- 
tion of our debts. Captain Lovett, or Clifford, whicbr 
ever you be styled, we call upon you to assist us in so 
praiseworthy a purpose !" 

Clifford turned his eyes first on one, and then on the 
other, but made no answer. 

** hnprimis,^^ said Tomlinson ; ^ let us each produce 
our stock in hand; for my part, I am free to confess-— 
for what shame is there in that poverty which our exer- 
tions are about to relieve ? — ^that I have only two guineas, 
four shillings, and three pence halfpenny T' 

^And I,** said Long Ned, taUng a china omamient 
from the chimney*piece, and emptying its contents in his 
hand, ^ am in a still more pitiful condition. See, I have 
only three shillings and a bad guinea.' I gave the guinea 
to the waiter at the White Hart, yesterday; the dog 
brought it back to me to-day, and 1 was forced to change 
it with my last shiner. Plague take the thing ! I bought 
it of a Jew for four shillings, and have lost one pound 
five by the bargain T 

** Fortune frustrates our wisest schemes T rejoined the 
moralizing Augustus. ^ Captain, will yov produce the 
scanty wrecks of your wealth t" 

Clifford, still silent, threw a purse on the table ; Au^ 
gustus carefully emptied it, and counted out five guineas ; 
an expVession of grave surprise settled on Toiminson's 
contemplative brow, and extending the coins towards 
Clifford, he said, in a melancholy tone — 

— >— <t * AJl your pretQr ones ? 
Bidyoaflayalin'^ 

A leek from Clifford answered the interesting interro- 
gatory. 

*' 'Aiese, then," said Tomlinson, collecting in his hand 
the common wealth— '^ These, then, are all our remain- 
ing treasures T— as he spoke, .he jingled the coins 
mournfully in his palm, and gazing upon them with a 
parental air, exclaimed, 

" Alai ! regardlew of tbeit doom, the tittle victims play V 

''Oh, damn iti" said Ned, <*no sentiment t Let us 
come to business at once. To teU you the truth, I, for 
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one, am tired of this heiress huntiiig, and a man may 
afiend a fortune in the chase before he can win one.** 

** You despair then, positively, of the widow you hate 
oouited so long !" asked Tomlinson. » . 

<* Utterly r* rejoined Ned, whose* addresses had been 
limited solely to the dames of the middlinff class 
:uid who had imagined himself at one time, as ne pun** 
ningly expressed it, sure of a dear rib from C^ap* 
side. " Utterly ; she was very civil to me at first, 
but when I proposed, asked me, with a blush, for my 
* references.* * References !' said I; 'why, I want 
the place of your husband, my charmer, not your foot- 
man !*— The dame was inexorable, said she could not 
take me without a character, but hinted that I might be 
the lover instead of the bridegroom ; and when I scorned 
the suggestion, and pressed for the parson, she told me 
point blank, with her unlucky city pronVmciation, ' That 
she would never accompany tfe to the Haltar !* " 

^ Ha, ha, ha !** said Tomlinson, laughing. ~ '* One can 
scarcely blame the good lady for that. Love rarely 
brooks such panhanent ties. But have you no other lady 
in your eye 1" 

*'Not for matrimony: — all roads but those to the 
church !*' 

.While this dissolute pair were thus conversing, Clif/- 
ford, leaning against the wainscot, listened to them with 
a sick and bitter feeling of degradation, which, till of 
late days, had been a stranger to his breast. He was at 
length aroused from his silence by Ned, who bending 
forward, and placing his hand upon Clifford's knee, said, 
abruptly, 

'* In short, Captain, you must lead us once more to 
glory. We have still our horses, and I keep my mask 
in my pocket-book, together with my comb. Let us 
take the road to-morrow night, dash across the country 
towards Salisbury, and after a short visit in that neigh- 
bourhood to a band of old friends of mine — ^boid fellows, 
who would have stopped the Devil himself, when he was 
at work upon Stonehenge, — make a tour by Reading and 
Henley, and end by a plunge into London." 

" You have spoken well, Ned !" said Tomldnson, ap- 
provingly, " Now, noble Captain, your opinion ?" 

" Messieurs," answered Clifford, " I highly approve of 
your intended excursion; and I only regret that i cannot 
be your companion.'' 



« 1 
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'^Noft! «iid why T* cried Mr. Peraer, amwed. 

'^Became I have businefe here tnat renders it impos- 
sible ; perhi^iMy before long, I may join you in London.^ 

^* Nay,'* said Tomlinson, '* there is no necessity for our 
going to London, if yoo wish to remain here ; nor need 
we at present recur to so desperate an expedient as the 
road-»a little quiet business at J^ath will answer our 
purpose ; and for my part, as you well know, I love ex« 
erting mv wits in some scheme more worthv of them 
than the highway--*^ profession meeter for a buUy than 
a man of genius. Let us then. Captain, |dan a project 
of enrichment on the property of some credulous trades- 
man ! why have recourse to rough measures, so long as 
we can find easy fools t** 

Clifford shook his head. ** I wiU own to you fairly,** 
said he, ** that I cannot at present 4ake a share in your 
exploitflf: nay, as your chiei^ I must lay my positive 
commands on you to refrain from all exercise of your 
talents at Bath. Rob, if you please $ the world is be- 
fore you ; but this city is sacred." 

*^ Body o* me !'* cried Ned, colouring, ^ but this is too 
good. I will not be dictated to in this manner." 

**But, sir,** answered Clifford, who had learned in his 
oligarchical profession the way to command, '^but, sir, 
you sliall, or if you mutiny, you leave our body, and then 
wiyi the hangman have no petty chance of vQur own. 
Come ! come 1 ingrate as you are, what would you be 
without me 1 How many times have I already saved 
that long carcass of thine from the rope, and now would 
you have the baseness to rebel ? Out on you T* 

Though Mr. Pepper was still wroth, he bit his lip in 
moody silence, and suffered not his passion to have it)B 
way; while Clifford, rising, after a shcHt pause, continued: 
** Look you, Mr. Pepper, you know my commands, con- 
sider them peremptory. I wish you success, and plenty ! 
Farewell, gentlemen !** 

•♦ Do you leave us already V* cried Tomlinson ; " you 
are offended.** 

** Surely not!** answered Clifford, retreating to the 
door : ** but an engagement elsewhere, you know !** 

** Ay, I take you l**^ said TcMUlinson, following Clifford 
out onhe room, and shutting the door after him. 

^ Ay, I take you !*' added he, in a whisper, as he-arrested 
Clifford at the head of the stairs. ^ But tell me, how do 
you get on with the heiress T' 
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Smotherinff that sensation at his aeart which' made 
Cliflbrdf fecluess as he was^ enragfed and ashamed* wheor 
ever, through the lips of his coimrades, there issued any 
allusion to Luoy Brandon, the chief replied, **1 fear, 
Tomlinson,ithat I am already suspected by the old Squire ! 
all of a sudden, he avoids me, shuts his door against me, 
Miss Brandon soes nowhere; and even if she did, what 
could I expect from her after this sudden change in the 
father?" 

Tomlinson looked blank and disconcerted: <'But," 
said he, after a moment's silence, ** why not put a good 
face on the miatter 1 walk up to the Squire, and ask him 
the reason of his imkindness t" 

" Why, look i^ou, my friend ; I am bold enough with 
fill others, but tms girl has made me as bashful as a maid, 
in all that relates to herself. Nay, there are moments 
when I think I can conquer all selfish feeling, and rejoice 
for her sake that she has escaped me. Comd I but see 
her once more — I could— yes ! I feel— I feel I could— 
resign her for ever !" 

** Humph !" said Tomlinson ; '* and what is to become 
of us? Really, my Captain, your sense of duty should 
lead you to exert yourself; your friends starve before 
your eyes, while you are shilly-shallying about your 
mistress. Have you no bowels for friendship ?" 

*' A truce with this nonsense !*' said Clifford, angnly. 

'•It is sense,— sober sense, — and sadness too;"*re- 
joined Tomlinson. ** Ned is discontented, our debts are 
imperious. Suppose, now,— just suppose, — ^that we take 
a moonlight flitting from Bath, will that tell well for you 
whom we leave behind t yet this we must do, if you do 
not devise some method of refilling our purses. Either, 
then, consent to join us in a scheme meet for our wants, 
or pay our debts in this ci^, or fly with us to London, and 
dismiss all thoughts of that love which is so seldom 
friendly to the projects of ambition." 

Notwithstanding the manner in which Tomlinson made 
this threefold proposition, Cliflbrd could not but aclmow- 
ledffethe sense and justice contained in it ; and a glance 
at the matter sufficed to show how ruinous to his cha- 
racter, and therefore to his hopes, would be the flight of 
his comrades and the clamour of their creditors^ 

'•You speak well, Tomlinson," said he, hesitating, 
•' and yet for the life of me I cannot aid you in any scheme 
which may disgrace us by detection. Nothing can re- 
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concile me to the apprehension of Mids Branddii*0 dia* 
covering' who and wnat was her soitor.** 

*' I feel for you," said Tomlinson, ^ but give me and 
Pepper at least permission to shift for ourselves; trust 
to my known prudence for Mding some method to raise 
the wind without creating a dust ; in other words— (this 
,d' — d Pepper makes one so vulgar !)— of pre3ring on the 
public without being discovered." 

" I see no alternative,'* answered CliSbrd, reluctantly ; 
" but, if possible, be quiet for the present ; bear with me 
for a few days longer, give me only sufficient time once 
more to see Miss firandon, and I will engage to extricate 
you from your difficulties !" 

*' Spoken like yourself, frankly and nobly!" replied 
Tomlinson : ^ no one has a greater confidence in your 
genius, once exerted, than I have 1" 

So saying, the pair shook hands and parted. Tom^ 
linson rejoined Mr. Pepper. 

**Well, have you settled any thing V quoth the 
latter. 

'^Not exactly; and though Lovett has promised to 
exert himself m a few days, yet as the poor man is in 
love, and his genius under a cloud, I have little faith in 
his promises." 

''And I have none!" said Pepper; ''beisides time 
presses ! A few days ! — a few devils ! We are certainly 
scented here, and I walk about like a barrel of beer at 
Christmas, under hourly apprehension of being tapped /" 

** It is very strange," said the philosophic Augustus ; 
^ but I think there is an instinct in tradesmen by which 
they can tell a rogue at first sight ; and I can get (dress 
I ever so well) no more credit with my laundress than 
my friends the Whigs can with the people." 
• " In short, then," said Ned, '* we must recur at once 
to the road ! and on the day after to-morrow there will 
be an excellent opportunity: the old Earl, with the hard 
name, ffives a breakfast, or feast, or some such mum- 
mery ; 1 understand people will stay till after night-fall ; 
let us watch our opportunity, we are famously mounted, 
and some carriage later than the general string may 
furnish us with all our hearts can desire !" 

"Bravo!" cried Tomlinson, shaking Mn Pepper 
heartily by the hand, •• I give you joy of your mgenuity, 
and you may trust to me to make our peace after^irai^ 
with Lovett; any enterprise that seems to him gallant 
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he is alwa3r8 willing enottffh to forgive ; and as he never 
practises any other branch of the profession than that 
of the road--{for which I confess tnat I think him fool- 
ish),— lie will be more ready to look over our exploits 
in that line than in any other more subtle but less 
heroic.** 

** Wellt I leave it to you to propitiate the cove or not, 
as you please ; and now that we have settled the main 
point, let us finish the lush !** 

^ And,** added Augustus, taking a pack of cards firom 
the chimney-piece, *' we can in the mean while have a 
quiet game at cribbage for shillings.** 

*' Done !*' cried Ned, clearing away the dessert 

If the redoubted hearts of Mr. Edwsxd Pepper, and 
that Ulysses of robbers, Augustus TomUnson, beat hi^ 
as the hours brought on Lord Mauleverer'sy^^, their 
leader was not without anxiety and expectation for the 
same event. He was uninvited, it is true, to the gay 
scene ; but he had heard in public that Miss Bran&n, 
recovered from her late illness, was certainly to be 
there ; and CliiTord, torn with suspense, and eager once 
more, even if for the last time, to see the only person 
who had ever pierced his soul with a keen sense of his 
errors, or crimes, resolved to risk all obstacles, and meet 
her at Mauleverer*s. 

*'My life,*' said he, as he sat alone in his apartment, 
eyeing the falling embers of his still and lethargic fire, 
*'may soon approach its termination; it is, indeed, out 
of the chances of things that I can long escape the doom 
of my condition ; and when, as a last hope to raise my- 
self from my desperate state into respectability and re- 
form, I came hither, and meditated purchasing independ- 
ence by marriage, I was blind to the cursed rascality of 
the action ! Happy, after all, that my intentions were di- 
rected against one whom I so soon and so adoringly 
learned to love ! Had I wooed one whom I loved less, 1 
might not have scrupled to deceive her into marriage 
As it is ! — well ! — it is idle in me to think thus of my re 
solution, when I have not even the option to choose * 
when her father, perhaps, has already lifted the veil from 
my assumed dignities, and the daughter already shrinks 
in horror from my name. Yet I will see her ! I will 
look once more upon that an|rel face — ^I will hear from 
her own lips, the confession of her scorn — ^I will see that 
bright eye flash hatred upon me, and I can then turn 



once more to my fatal career, and forget that I have ever 
repented that it was begun. Yet, what eke could have 
been my alternative ? Friendless, homeless, nameless*- 
an orphan, worse than an orphan — the son of a harlot, 
my father even unknown ! yet cursed with early as- 
pirings and restlessness, and a half-glimmering of know- 
ledge, and an enture lust of whatever seemed enterprise 
-~what wonder that I chose any thing rather than daily 
labour and perpetual contumely ? After all, the fault is 
in fortune, and the woild, not jne ! Oh ! Lucy, had I but 
been bom in your sphere ; had I but possessed the claim 
to merit you, what would I not have done, and dared, 
and conquered for your sake I" 

Such, or similar to these, were the thoughts of Clif- 
ford during the interval between his resolution of seeing 
Lucy, and the time of effecting it. The thoughts were 
of no pleasing, though of an exciting, nature ; nor were 
they greatly soothed by the ingenious occupation of 
cheating himself into the belief, that if he was a high- 
wayman, it was altogether the fault of the highways. 



CHAPTER in. 

Dfvcm.— Let oie but see ber, dear Leontius. 

Humorous LiCHtenant. 

Hea^skirhtT-'lt was tbe fellow, siure. 
VFolfmrU^XVlM are you, airrab t 

Beggar's Bush. 

O THOU divine Spirit, that through England bumest m 
every breast, inciting each with the sublime desire to be 
jine ! that stirrest up the great to become little in order 
to seem greater, and that makest a Dutchess woo insult 
for a voucher ! Thou that delightest in so many shapes, 
multivarious, yet the same ; ^irit that makest the hiffh 
despicable, and the lord meaner than his valet ! equally 
great whether thou cheatest a friend^ or cuttest a father ! 
lackering all thou touchest with a bright vulgarity, that 
thy votaries imagine to be gold!— thou that sendest the 
few to 'fashionable balls and the many to fashionable 
novels ;— that snfitest even genius as well as folly, 
making the favourites of t})e former boast an acquaint- 
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ance they have not with the graces of a mushroom peer- 
a|e, rather than the knowledge they have of the muses 
of an eternal Helicon !— thou that leavest in the |[reat 
ocean of our manners no dry spot for the foot of mde- 
pendence ; — that pallest on the jaded eye with a moving 
and girdling panorama of daubed vilenesses, and frit- 
terest away the souls of free-bom Britons into a powder 
smaller than the angels which dance in myriads on a 
pin's point* Spirit ! divine Spirit ! earnest thou not be- 
neath the mantle of frivolity a mighty and sharp sword, 
and by turning into contempt, while thou affectest to 
display, * the solemn plausibilities of the world,'* hast- 
enest thou not to the great family of man the epoch of 
redemption) Whether, Spirit! thou callest thyself 
Fashion, or Ton« or Ambition, or Vanity, or Cringing, or 
Cant, or any title equally lofty and subume — would that 
from thy wings we could gain but a single plume! 
Fain would we, in fitting strain, describe the festivities 
of that memorable day, when the benevolent Lord Maule- 
verer received and blessed the admiring universe of Bath! 
But to be less poetical, as certain writers say, when 
they have been writing nonsense — But to be less poetical, 
ana more exact, the morning, though in the depth of 
winter, was bright and clear, and Lord Mauleverer found 
himself in particularly good health. Nothing could be 
better planned than the whole of his arrangements : un- 
like those which are ordinarily chosen for the express 
reason of being as foreign as possible to the nature of 
our climate, all at Lord Mauleverer's were made suitable 
to a Greenland atmosphere. The temples and summer- 
houses, interspersed through the grounds, were fitted up, 
some as Esquimaux huts, others as Russian pavilions ; 
fires were carefully kept up; the musicians, Afauleverer 
took care, should have as much wme as they pleased : 
they were set skilfully in places where they were un- 
seen, but where they could be heard. One or two tem- 
porary buildings were erected for those who loved danc- 
ing ; and as Mauleverer, miscalculating on the princi- 
ples of human nature, thought genUkmtn might be averse 
from ostentatious exhibition, he had hired persons to 
skate minuets, and figures of eight upon his lakes, for 
the amusement of those who were fond of skating. AIJ 
people who would be kind enough to dress in strange 

** Darke. 
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eostumesy and make odd noises, which they called sing- 
ing, ihe Earl had carefully engaged, and planted in the 
best places for making them look still stranger than they 
were. 

There was also plenty to eat, and more than plenty to 
drink. Mauleverer knew well that our conntrymen and 
countrywomen, whatever be their rank, like to have 
their spirits exalted. In short, the whole d^tunik was so 
admirably contrived, that it was probable the guests 
would not look much more melandioly during the amuse- 
ments, than they would have done had they been other- 
wise engaged at a funeral. 

Lucv and the Squire were among the first arrivals. 

Mauleverer, approaching the father and daughter, with 
hi$ mast Deoarmir&'hause manner j insisted on taking the 
latter under his own escort, and being her Cicerone 
through the round of preparations. 

As the crowd thickened, and it was observed how 
ffallant were the attentions testified towards Lucy by 
me host, many and envious were the whispers of the 
ffuests ! Those good people, naturally angry at the 
thought that two individuals should be married, divided 
themselves into two parties ; one abused Lucy, and the 
other Mauleverer; the former vituperated her art, the 
latter hds folly. '* I thought she would play her cards 
well— Hieceitful creature T said the one. ** January and 
May,'* muttered another ; '* the man 's sixty !" It was 
noticeable, that the party against Lucy was chiefly com- 
I)Osed of ladies, that against Mauleverer, of men ; that 
ccmduct must indeed be heinous, which draws down the 
indignation of one's own sex ! 

Unconscious of her crimes, Lucy moved along, lean- 
ing on the arm of the gallant Earl, and languidly smiling, 
with her heart far away, at his endeavours to amuse her. 
There was something interesting in the mere contrast 
of the pair ; so touching seemed the beauty of the young 
gui, with her delicate cheek, maiden form, drooping eye- 
Qd, and quiet simplicity of air, m comparison to the 
worldly countenance and artificial grace of her com- 
panion. 

After some time, when they were in a sequestered 
part of the grounds, Mauleverer, observing that none 
were near, entered a rude hut, and so fascinated was he 
at that moment by the beauty of his guest, and so meet 
to him' seemed the opportunity of his confession, that he 
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"vrith dii&culty rappresfled the avowal rising to hii lips, 
and took the more prudent plan of first sounding and 
preparing) as it were, the way. 

** I cannot tell you, my dear Miss Brandon/' said he, 
slightly pressing the beautiful hand leaning on his arm, 
«how happy I am to see you the guest, the queen, 
rather, of my house ! Ah ! could the bloom of youth 
return with its feelings ! Time is never so cruel as 
when, while stealing from us the power to please, he 
leaves us in full vigour the unhappy privilege to be 
charmed !" 

Mauleverer expected at least a blushing contradiction 
to the implied application of a sentiment so affectingly 
expressea ; he was disappointed. Lucy, less alive watl 
usual to the sentimental, or its reverse, scarcel;^ per- 
ceived his meaning, and answered, simply, '' That it was 
very true." " This comes of being, like my friend Burke, 
too refined for one's audience,** thought Mauleverer, 
wincing a little from the unexpected reply. *' And yet,** 
he resumed, ** 1 would not forego my power to admire, 
futile— nay, painful as it is. Even now while I gaze on 
you, my heart tells me that the pleasure I enjoy, it is at 
your command, at once, and for ever, to blight into mi- 
sery ; but while it tells me, I gaze on !** 

Lucy raised her eyes, and something of her natural 
iirchness played in their expression. 

''I believe, my Lord,** said she, moving frob the hut, 
'* that it would be better to join your guests : walls have 
ears; and what would be the gav Lord Mauleverer's 
self*reproach, if he heard again of his fine complunents 

**The most charming person in Europe!'* cried Mau- 
leverer, vehemently, and the hand which he before 
touched, he now clasped ; at that instant Lucy saw op- 
posite to her, half-md by a copse of evergreens, the 
figure of Clifford. His face, which seemed pale and 
wan, was not directed towards the place where she stood : 
and he evidently did not perceive Mauleverer or herself, 
yet so great was the effect that this glimpse of him pro** 
duced on Lucy, that she trembled violently, and uncon- 
sciously uttering a faint cry, snatched her hand from 
Mauleverer. 

The Earl started, and catching the expression of her 
eyes, turned instantly towards the spot to which her 
gaze seemed riveted. He had not heard the rustling of 



the boughs, bul he saw with, his habitual quickness u>f 
remark, that they still trembled, as if lately displaced, 
and he caught Uiiough their interstices the glimpse of 
a receding ^ure. He sprang forward with an agility 
ve]^ uncommon to his usual movements ; but before he 
gained &e copse, every vestige of the intruder had 
vanished. 

What slaves we axe to the moment ! As Mauleverer 
turned back to rejoin Lucy, who, agitated almost to 
(kmting, leaned ^igainst the rude wall of the hut, he 
would as soon have thought of ilying as of making that 
generous offer of self, &c. which the instant before he 
had been burning to render Lucy. The vain are always 
confounde^y Jedous,and Mauleverer remembering Clif- 
ford, and Lucy's blushes in dancing with him, instantly 
accounted fi)r-her agitation and its catise, 'With a very 
grave air he approached the object of his late adoration, • 
atid requested to know if it were not some abrupt in- 
truder that had occasioned her alarm. Lucy, scarcely 
knowing what she said, answered, in a low voice, '* That 
it was, indeed V* and begged instantly to rejoin her father. 
Mauleverer ofiered his arm with great dignity, and the 
pair passed into the frequented part of the grounds, 
where Mauleverer once more brightened into smiles and 
courtesy to all around him. 

** He is certainly accepted !" said Mr. Shrewd to Lady 
Simper. 

**What an immense match for the girl!" was Lady 
Simper's reply. 

Amid the music, the dancing, the throng, the noise, 
Lucy found it easy to recover herself;, and disengaging 
her arm from Lord Mauleverer, as she perceived her 
father, she. rejoined the Squire, and remained a patient 
listener to ids remarks, till, late in the noon, it became 
an understood matter that people were expected .to go 
into a long room in order to eat and drink. Mauleverer, 
now aUve to the duties of his situation, and feeling 
exceedingly angry with Lucy, was more reconciled than 
he otherwise might have been to the etiquette which 
obliged him to select for the object of his hospitable 
cates an old dowaj^er Dutchess, instead of the beauty of 
the f$te; but he took care to point out to the Squire the 
places appointed for himself and daughter, which were, 
though at some distance from the Earl, under the provi- 
dence of his vigilant survey, * 

VoL-H.— B 
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^ IVhile MauleTeier was deifying the dowamr Dutchei«» 
and refreshings his spirits with a chicken, and a medicinal 

glass of Madeira, the conversation near Lucy turned, to 
er infinite dismav, upon Clifford. Some one had seen 
him in the grounas, booted, and in a riding undress, — (in 
thai day people seldom rode and diiuced in the same con* 
formation of coat,) — and as Mauleyerer was a precise 
person about those little matters o( etiquette, this negli- 
gence of Clifford's made quite a subject of discussion. 
By degrees the conversation changed into the old inqnity 
as to who this Captain Clifford was ; and just as it had 
reached that point, it reached also the gently deafened 
ears of Lord Mauleverer. ' 

'< Pray, my Lord,'' said the old Dutchess, ^ since he is 
one of your guests, you, who know who and what evei;y 
one is, can possibly inform us of the real family of tms 
beautiful Mr. Clifford r 

<*One of my guests, did you say?" answered Mauie* 
verer, irritated greatly beyond his usual quietness of 
manner : " really, your Grace does me wrong. He may 
be a guest of my valet, but he is assuredly not mine ; 
and should I encounter him, I shall leave it to my valet 
to give him his cang<^ as well as his invitation !" 

Mauleverer, heightening his voice as he observed 
athwart the table an alternate paleness and flush upon 
Lucy's face, which stung all the angrier passions, gene- 
rally torpid in him, into venom, looked round, on con- 
cluding, with a haughty and sarcastic air : so loud had 
been ms tone, so pointed the insult, and so dead the 
silence at the table while he spoke, that every one felt 
the affront must be carried at once to Clifford's hearing, 
should he be in the room. And after Mauleverer had 
ceased, there was a universal nervous and indistinct 
expectation of uii answer, and a scene; all was still, 
and it soon became certain that Clifford was not in the 
apartment. When Mr. Shrewd had fully convinced him- 
self of this fact— (for there was a daring spirit about 
Clifford which few wished to draw upon themselves)--* 
that personage broke the pause by observing that no 
man, who pretended to be a gentleman, would intrude 
himself, unasked and unwelcome, into any society; 
and Mauleverer, catching up the observation, said-— 
(drinking wine at the same time with Mr. Shrewd)-— that 
undoubtedly such conduct fully justified the rumours 
t^sjpecting Mr, Clifford, and utterlv excluded him from 
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that ntnk to which it was before more than 8li8peet6dh6 
had no claim. 

So luminous and satisfactory an opinion from snch 
an authority once broached was imnMsdiately and uni- 
versally echoed, and long before the repast was over, it 
seemed to be tacitly agreed that Captain Cliilbrd should 
be sent to Coventry, and if he murmured at ^ exile, 
he would have wi right to insist upon being sent from 
thence to the devil ! 

The good old Squire, mindful of his former friendship 
for Clifford, and not apt to veer, was about to begin a 
speech on the occasion, when Lucy, touching his arm* 
implored him to be silent; and so ghastly was the pale- 
ness of her cheek while she spoke, that the Squite's 
eyes, obtuse as he generally was, opened at once to the 
real secret of her heart. As soon as the truth flashed 
iTpon him, he wondered, recatiin^ Cltiford^s great per* 
sonal beauty and attentions, that it had not flashed upon 
him sooner, and leaning back on his ehair, he sunk into 
one of the most unpleasant reveries he had ever con- 
ceived. 

At a given signal the music for the dancers recom* 
nienced, and, at a hint to that etiect from the host, per- 
sons rose without ceremony to repair to other amuse- 
ments, and suffer such guests as had hitherto been ex: 
eluded from eating to occupy the place of the relinquish- 
ers. Lucy, glad to escape, was one of the first to resiffn 
her situation, and with the Squire she returned to the 
grounds. During the banquet evening had closed in, 
»nd the scene now really became fairy-like and pictu- 
resque ;^lamps hung from many a tree, reflecting the 

^ light through the richest and softest hues,— the music 
itself sounded more musically than during the day,r- 
gipsy-tents were pitched at wild corners and copses, and 
the bright wood-fires burning in them blazed merrily uppn 
the cold yet cheerful air of the increasing night. Th« 
view was really novel and inviting; and as it had been 
an understood matter that ladies were to brinff furs, 
cloaks, and boots, all those, who thought tliey looked 

* weft in such array, made little sroups, and scattered 
themselves about the grounds and in the tents* They, 
on the contrary, in. whom ** the purple light oi love" was 
apt by the frost to be propelled from the cheeks to the 
central ornament of tha face, or who thought a fa^ in a 
room quite as agreeable as a fire in a tent, remained 
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within, and contemplated the scene through tL^ , a 
windows. 

Lacy longed to return home, nor was the Squire re« 
luotant, but, unhappily, it wanted an hour to the time 
at which the carnage bad been ordered, and she mechani- 
cally joined a group of guests, who had persuaded the 
good-natured Squire to forget his gout, and venture forth 
to look at the illuminations. Her party was soon joined 
by others, and the group gradually thickened into a 
crowd ; the throng was stationary for a few minutes be- 
fore a little temple, in which fireworks had just com- 
menced an additional attraction to th^ scene. Opposite 
to this temple, as well as in its rear, the walks and trees 
had been purposely left in comparative darkness, in order 
to heighten the effect of the fireworks. 

** I cfeclare,*' said Lady Simper, glancing down one of 
the alleys which seemed 4x} stretch away into blackness 
— -«* I declare that seems quite a lover^s walk ! how kind 
in Lord Mauleverer!«— such a delicate attention — ^^ 

" To your Ladyship !" added Mr. Shrewd, with a bow. 

While, one of this crowd, Lucy was vacantly eyeing 
the long trains of light which ever and anon shot against 
the sky, she felt her hand suddenly seized, and at the 
same instant a voice whispered, '* For God^e sake read 
this now and grant my request T' 

The voice, which seemed to rise from the very heart 
of the speaker, Lucy knew at once ; she trembled vio- 
lently, and remained for some minutes with eyes which 
did not dare to look from the ground. A note, she felt, 
had been left in her hand, and the agonized and earnest 
tone of that voice, which was dearer to her ear than the 
fulness of all music, made her impatient yet afraid to read 
it. As she recovered courage she looked around, and 
seeing that the attention of all was bent upon the fire- 
works, and that her father, in particular, leaning on his 
cane, seemed to enjoy the spectacle with a child^s en« 
|rro8sed delight, she glided softly away, and entering un- 
pereeived one of the alleys, she rdad, b^ a solitary lamp 
that bunied at its entrance, the foUowmg lines written 
in pencil and in a hurried hand, apparently upon a leal* * 
tom from a pocket-book* 

** I imj^ore, I entreat you. Miss Brandon, to see me, if 
but for a moment. I purpose ta tear myself away from 
ilie pkdice m which you reside— to go abroad— -to ]eav€ 
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cTen the spot hallowed by your footatm, ADtev this 
night, my presence, my presumption^ will degnrado ye« 
no more. But this night, for mercy's sake, see me, or I 
shall go mad ! I will but speak to you one instant ; this 
is all I ask. If you grant me this prayer, the walk to 
the ieA where you stand, at the entrance to which theie 
is one purple lamp, will afford an opportunity to your 
mercy. A few yards down that walk I will meet 
you— none can see or hear us. Will you grant this ? 1 
know not — I dare not think— but under any case, your 
name shall be the last upon my lips. 

"P. C." 

As Lusy read this hurried scrawl, she glanced towards 
the lamp above her, and saw that she had accidentally 
entered the very walk indicated in the note. She paused 
— she hesitated ;— the impropriety — the singularity of 
the request darted upon her at once ; on the other hand*, 
the anxious voice stHl ringing in her ear, the incoherent 
Tohemence of the note, the risk, the opprobrium Olifibxd' 
had incurred, solely— 4ier heart whispered— to see her, 
all ^ded her simple temper, her kind feelings, and her 
love for the petitioner, in inducing lier to. consent. She 
cast one glance behind, all seemed occuined with far 
other thoughts than that of notice towards her; she 
looked anxiously before, all was gloomy and indistinet; 
but suddenly, at some little distance, she descried a dark 
figure in motion. She felt her knees shake under her, 
her heart beat violently ; she moved onward a few pacns, 
again paused, and looked back ; the figforo' before hsr 
moved as in approach, she resumed courage, and atl- 
vanced — ^the figure was by her side. 

'* How generous, how condescending, is thi» goodness 
in Miss Brandon I" said the voice, which so strug^d 
with secret and strong emotion, that Lucy scascrty re- 
cognised it as Clifford's. ^* I did not dare to expect it ^ 
and now— now that I meet yo u " Clifford paiased, 

as if seeking words ; and Luey, even through the dadc, 
perceived' that her strange companion was powerfolly 
excited ; she waited for him to continue, but obsorvinig 
that he walked on in silence, she said, though with « 
trembling voice, ^ Indeed, Mr. Clifford, I fear that it is 
very, very improper in me to meet you thus; notiiiagr 
but the strong expressions in your letter-«and— imd<---m 
short, my fear that you meditated some despeAtte de^ 
sign, at which I coiud not guess, caused^ me to ^iald to 
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your wish for an interview.^ She panaed, and ClUkfri 
still pfeaerving silence, «he added, with some little cold- 
ness in her tone, " If you have really aught to say to 
me, you roust allow me to request that yon spealc it 
quickly. This interview, you must be sensible, ou^t 
to end almost as soon as it begins." 

** Hear me then !'* said Clifford, mastering his embar- 
rassment, and speaking in a firm and clear voice — ** Is that 
true, which I have but just heard, — is it true that I have 
been spoken of in your presence in terms of insult and 
affront I" 

It was now for Lucy to feel embarrassed ; fearful to 
give pain, and yet anxious that Clifford should know, in 
order that he might disprove, the slight, and the suspi- 
cion which the mystery around him drew upon his name, 
she faltered between the two feelings, and without satis- 
fying the latter, succeeded in realizing the fear of the 
former. 

^ Enoujgrh !** said Clifford, in a tone of deep mortifica- 
tion, as his quick ear caught and interpreted, yet more 
humiliating than the truth, the meanmff of her stam- 
mered and confused reply. ** Enough ! I see that it is 
true, and that the only human being in the world to 
whose good opinion lam not indifferent, has been a wit- 
ness of the insulting manner in which others have dared 
to speak of me !" 

••But," said Lucy, eagerly, " why give the envious or 
the idle any excuse ? Why not suffer your parentage 
and family to be publiclyi^nown ? Why are you here** 
^and her voice sunk into a lower key) — ^*' this very 
day, unasked, and therefore subject to the cavils of all 
who think the poor distinction of an invitation an ho- 
nour) Forgive me, Mr. Clifford, perhaps I offend, t 
hurt yon by speaking thus frankl]ir ; but your good name 
retfts with yourself, and your friends cannot but feel 
angry that you should trifle with it.** 

'* Madam !'- said Clifford, and Lucy*s eyes now grow- 
ing accustomed to the darkness, perceived a bitter smUe 
upon his lips, '' my name, ffood or ill, is an object'Df 
little care to me. I have read of philosophers who pride 
themselves in placing no value in the opinions of tho 
world. Rank me among that sect— but I am, I own I 
am, anxious that y6u alone, of all the world, should not 
despise me ^-and now that I feel you do— that you must 
-^vety thing worth living or hoping for is past T 
" Pespise you !•♦ saidLucy, and her eyes filled with 
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teaxa-"^*' Indeed, you wrong me and yourself. Bat listen 
to me» Mr. Clifford ; I have seen, it is true, \mi little of 
the world, yet I have seen enough to make me wish I 
coulcl have lived in retirement for ever; the rarest*iquality 
among either sex, though it is the simplest, seems to me 
good-nature; and the only occupation of what are 
termed fashionable people appears to be speaking ill of 
one another : nothing gives such a scope to scandal as 
mystery ; nothing disarms it like openness. I know— 

Sour friends know, Mr. Clifford, that your character can 
ear inspection, and I believe for my own part, the same 
of your family. Why not then declare who and what 
you are 1" 

** That candour would indeed be my best defender,** 
said Clifford, in a tone which ran displeasingly through 
Itucy's ear; **but, in truth. Madam, I repeat, 1 care not 
one drop of this worthless blood what men say of me ; 
that time has passed, and for ever; perhsms it never 
keenly existed for me — no matter. I come hither* Miss 
Brandon, not wasting a thought on these sickening 
fooleries or on the hoary idler, by whom they are given ! 
I came hither, only once more to see you^to hear you 
speak — to watch you move— to tell you-*(and the 
speaker's voice trembled, so as to be scarcely audible)-— 
to tell you, if any season for the disclosure offered itself, 
that I have had the boldness — ^the crime, to love — ^to love 
— O God ! to ador^you ! and then to leave you for ever I" 

Pale, trembling, scarcely preserved frpm falling by the 
tree against which she leaned, Luey listened to this 
abrupt avowal. 

**Dare I touch this hand,** continued Clifford, as he 
knelt and took it, timidly and reverently; *^you know 
not, you cannot dream, how unworthy is he who thus 
presumes — ^yet,'not all unworthy, while he is sensible of 
so deep, so holy a feeling as that which he bears to you. 
God bless you. Miss Brandon !— Lucy, God "bless you! 
—and if hereafter you hear me wubjected to still blacker 
suspicion, or severer scrutiny than that whidi I now sus- 
tain—if even your charity and goodness can find no de* 
fence for me, — if the suspicion become certainty, and 
the scrutiny end in condemnation, believe, at least, that 
circumstances have carried me beyond my nature ; and 
that mider fairer auspices, I might. have been othec than 
I am r* Lucy's tear dropped upon Cliflbrd^s hand, as he 
spoke ; and while his heart melted within him as he Ml 
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ft, and knew hia own desperate and unredeemed cob< 
dition, he added, 

''Every one courts you— the proud, the rich, the 
young, the high-bom, all are at your feet! you will 
select one of that number for your husband, may he 
watch over you as I would have done !— love you as I 
do, he cannot! Yes, I repeat itr continued Clifibrd, 
vehemently, *'he cannot! None amid the gay, happy, 
silken crowd of your equals and followers, can feel for 
you that single and overruling passion, which makes you 
to me, what all combined-r-comitry, power, wealth, re- 
putation, an honest name, peace, common safety*, the 
quiet of the common air, alike the least blessing fuad the 
greatest, are to all oHiers ! Once more, may God in 
heaven watch over you, and preserve you ! I tear my- 
self on leaving vou from all that cheers, or blesses, or 
saises, or might have saved me ! — ^Farewell T' 

The hand which Lucy had relinquished to her strange 
suitor was pressed ardently to his lips, dropped in tne 
same instant, and she knew that she was once more 
alone! 

But Clifford, hurrying rapidly through the trees, made 
his way towards the nearest gate which led from Lord 
Manleverer*s domain; when he reached it, a crowd of 
the more elderly guests occupied the entrance, and one 
of these was a lady of such distinction, that Mauleverer, 
despite of his aversion from any supeitiuous exposure to 
tbB night air, had obliged himself to conduct her to her 
earriage. He was in a very ill-humour with this con- 
strained politeness, especially as the carriage was very 
slow in relieving him of his charge* when he saw, by the 
liODpUglrt, Clifford passing near him, aad winning hi» 
way to the gate. Quite forgetting his worldly prudence 
whieh should have made him averse to scenes with any 
one, especially with a flving enemy, and a man with 
liirhom, if h^ believed aright, little gloiy was to be sained 
in conquest, much less in contest ; and only remembering 
Clifford's rivalship and his own hatred towards him for 
the presumption, Mauleveier, uttering a hurried apology 
to the lady on his arm, stepped forward, and opposmg 
Clifford's progress, said, with a bow of tranquil insult, 
^ Pardon me, sir, but is it at my invitation, or that, of one 
of my servants, that you have honoured me with your 
company this day t'* 

Oufford'ff thoughts at the time of this interruption wei6 
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of that nature before which all petty misfortunes shrink 
into nothing; if, therefore, he started for a moment at 
the Earl's address, he betrayed no embarrassment in 
reply, but bowing with an air of respect, and taking no 
notice of the affront implied in Mauleverer's speech, he 
answered — 

" Your Lordship has only to deign a glance at my dress, 
to see that I have not intruded myself on your grounds 
with the intention of claiming your hospitality. The 
fact is, and I trust to your Lordship's courtesy to admit 
the excuse, that I leave this neighbourhood to-morrow, 
and for some length of time. A person whom I was 
very anxious to see before 1 left, was one of your Lord- 
ship's guests ;. I heard this, and knew that I should have 
no other opportunity of meeting the person in question 
before my departure ; and I must now throw myself on 
the well-known politeness of Lord Mauleverer to pardon 
a freedom originating in a business very much approach- 
ing to a necessity !" 

Lord Mauleverer's address to Clifford had congregated 
an immediate crowd of eager and expectant listeners,* 
but so quietly respectful and really, gentlemanlike were 
Clifford's air and tone in excusing himself, that the whole 
throng were smitten with a sudden disappointment. 

Lord Mauleverer himself, surprised by the temper and 
deportment of the unbidden guest, was at a loss for one 
moment, and Clifford was about to take advantage of 
that moment and glide away, when Mauleverer, with a 
second bow, more civil than the former one, said — 
1 '* I cannot but be happy, sir, that my poor place has 
afforded you any convenience; but, if I am not very 
impertinent, will you allow me to inquire the name of 
my guest with whom you required a meeting?" 

**My Lord," said Clifford, drawing himself up, and 
speaking gravely and sternly, though still with a certain 
deference — " I need not surely point out to your Lord- 
ship's good sense and good feeling, that your very ques- 
tion implies a doubt, and) consequently, an afiront, and 
that the tone of it is not such as to justify that concession 
on my part which the farther explanation you require 
would imply !" 

* Few spoken sarcasms could be so bitter as that silent 
one which Mauleverer could command by a smile, and 
with this complimentary expression on his thin lips and 
raised brow> the Earl answeredr^^' Sir, I honour the skill 
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testified bjry our replyj it must be the result of a piofous4 
experience m these affairs. 1 wish you, sir, a very ffood 
ni^ht, and the next time you favour me with a visit, I am 
quite sure that your motives for so indulging me will be 
no less creditable to you than at present. 

With these words Mauleverer turned to rejoui his fair 
charge. But Clifford was a man who Iiad seen in a short 
time a great deal of the world, and knew tolerably well 
the theories of societv, if not the practice of its minutiae ; 
moreover, he was of an acute and resolute temper, and 
these properties of mind, natural and acquired, told him 
that he was now in a situation in which it had become 
more necessary to defy than to conciliate. Instead, 
therefore, of retiring, he walked deliberately up to Maule- 
verer and said — 

'' My Lord, I shall leave it to the judgment of your 
guests to decide whether you have acted the part of a 
nobleman and a p;entleman in thus, in your domains,, 
insulting one who has given you such explanatioii of his 
trespass as would fully excuse him in the eyes of all 
considerate or courteous persons. I shall also leave it 
to them to decide whether the tone of your inquiry 
alloiyed me to give vou any farther apology. But I shall 
take it upon myself, my^ord, to demand from you an 
immediate explanation of your last speech.*^ 

'* Ini^olent !*^ cried Mauleverer, colouring with indigna- 
tion, and almost for the first time in his life losing abso- 
lute command over his temper ; ^ do you bandy words 
with me — ^begone, or I shall order my servants to thrust 
you forth." 

" Begone, sir,— begone !" cried several voices in echo 
to Mameverer, from those persons who deemed it now 
high time to take part with the powerful. 

Clifford stood his ground, gazing around with a look 
of an^ and defying contempt, which, joined to his 
athletic frame, his dark and fierce eye, and a heavy 
riding whip, which, as if mechanically, he half raised, 
effectually kept the murmurers from proceeding to 
violence. 

'^Poor pretender to breeding and to sense !" said he, 
disdainfully turning to Mauleverer, ^ with one touch of 
this whip I could shame you for ever, or compel you to 
descend from the level of your rank to that of mine, and 
the action would be but a mild return to your language* 
But I love ratlier to teach you, than to correct. Accord- 
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ing to my creed, my €iOrd, he conquers most in good 
breeding, who forbears the most— scorn enables me to 
forbear !— Adieu V* 

With this, Clifford turned on his heel and strode away. 
A murmur, approaching to a groan, from the younger, or 
sillier part or 'the parasites (the mature and the sensible 
have no extra emotion to throw away), followed him as 
he disappeared. 



CHAPTER IV. 

' OtitZaw.— Stand, sir, and tbrow ua that von have aboat you ! 

roi.— RufflaiMi forego that rude, uncivil touch ! 

7%« Tmo Gentlemen ef Verona. 

On leaving the scene in which he had been so unwel- 
come a guest, Clifford hastened to the little inn where 
he had left his horse. He mounted and returned to 
Bath. His thoughts were absent, and he unconsciously 
suffered the horse to direct its course whither it pleased. 
This was naturally towards the nearest halting-place 
which the animal remembered;^ and this halting-place 
was at that illustrious tavern in the suburbs of tho 
town, in which we have before commemorated Clif- 
ford's re-election to the dignity of chief. It was a house 
of long-established reputation ; and here news of any of 
the absent confederates was always to be obtained. — 
This circumstance, added to the excellence' of its drink, 
its ease, and the electric chain of early habits, rendered 
it a favourite haunt, even despite their present gay and 
modish pursuits, with Tomlinson and Pepper; and here, 
when Clifford sought the pair at unseasonable hours, 
was he for the most part sure to find them. As his me- 
ditations were interrupted by the sudden stopping of his 
horse beneath the well-known sign, Clifford, muttering 
an angry malediction on the animal, spurred it onwar^L 
in the airection of his own home. He had already 
reached the end of the street, when his resolution seemed 
to change, and muttering to himself, " Ay, I might as 
well arrange this very night for our depArture !'' he turned 
his horse's head backward, and was once more at the 
tavern door. He threw the bridle ovei an iron railing. 
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and, knockinff with a peculiar aoand a< Jk» door, wa« 
soon admitted. 

** Are — - and — here 1" asked bo of the old wo- 
man, as he entered, mentioning the cant words by which, 
among friends, Tomlinson and Pepper were usually 
known. ** They are both gone on the sharps to-night,^ 
replied the old lady, lifting ner unsnuffed candle to the 
face of the speaker with an intelligent look ; ** Oliver* 
is sleepy, and the lads will take advantage of his nap.** 

«< Do you mean,'^ answered Clifford, replying in the 
same key, which we take the liberty to paraphrase, 
" that they are out on any actual expedition!" 

" To be sure," rejoined the dame. " 'Wiey who lag 
late on the road, may want money for supper !" 

« Ha ! which road 1" . 

^ You are a pretty fellow for Captain !" rejoined the 
dame, with a good-natured sarcasm m her tone. ^ Why, 
Captain Gloak, poor fellow, knew every turn of his men 
to a hair, and never needed to ask what they were about. 
Ah, he zvas a fellow ! none of your girl-faced mudgers, 
who make love to ladies, forsooth — a pretty woman need 
not look far for a kiss when he was in the room, I war- 
rant, however coarse her duds might be ; and lauk.! but 
the Captain was a sensible man, and liked a cow as wel] 
as a cdf/' 

" So, so ! on the road are they 1" cried Clifford, mu- 
singly, and without heeding the insinuated attack on hih 
decorum. '^But answer me, what is the plan?— Be 
quick." 

" Why,- * replied the dame, " there 's some swell cove 
of a Lord gives a blow-out to-day, and the lads, dear 
souls ! think to play the queer on some stragffler." 

Without uttering a word, Clifford darted from the 
house and was remounted before the old lady had time 
to recover her surprise. 

*' If you want to see them," cried she, as he put spurs 
to his horse, ** they ordered me to have supper ready 

at ^ The horse*s hoofs drowned tHie last words of 

the dame, and carefully rebolting the dolfr, and mutter- 
ing an invidious comparison between Captain Clifford 
and Captain Gloak, the good landlady returned to those 
culinary operations destined to rejoice the hearts of Tom- 
linson and Pepper. 

• The niooa 



Ratum we ounelveB to Lucy. It so happened that 
the Squire's caxriage was the last to arrive; for the 
coachman, long uninitiated among the shades of War- 
lock into the dissipation of fashions^le life, entered on 
his d^but at Bath with all the vigorous heat of matured 
passions for the first time released into the festivities of 
the ale-house, and having a milder master than most of 
his comrades, the fear of displeasure was less strong in 
his aurigal bosom than the love of companionship ; so 
that during the time this gentleman was amusing him- 
self, Lucy had ample leisure for enjoying all the thou- 
sand and one reports of the scene between Mauleverer 
and Clifford, which regaled her ears. Nevertheless, 
whatever might have been her feelings at these pleasing 
recitals, a certain vague joy predommated over all. A 
man feels but slight comparative happiness in being 
loved, if he know that it is in vain. But to a woman that 
simple knowledge is sufficient to destroy the memory 
of a thousand distresses, and it is not till she has told 
her heart again and again that she is loved, that she will 
even begin to ask if it be in vain. 

It was a partially starlit, yet a dim and obscure 
night, for the moon had for the last hour or two been 
surrounded by mist and cloud, when at length the car- 
riage arrived, and Mauleverer, for the second time that 
evening, playing the escort, conducted Lucy to the ve- 
1 licle. Anxious to learn if she had seen, or been addressed 
by, Clifford, the subtle Earl, as he led her to the gate, 
dwelt particularly on the intrusion of that person, and 
by the trembling of the hand which rested on his arm, 
he drew no delicious omen for his own hopes. ^ How- 
ever," thought he, '* the man goes to-morrow, and then 
the field will be clear ; the girl 's a child yet, and I forgive 
her folly.*' And with an air. of chivalric veneration, 
Mauleverer bowed the object of his pardon into her 
carriage. 

' As soon as Lucy felt herself alone with her father, the 
emotions so long pent within her forced themselves into 
vent, and leaning back against the carriage, she wept, 
though in silence, tears, burning tears, of sorrow, com- 
fort, agitation, anxiety. 

The good old Squire was slow in perceiving his daugh- 
ter's emotion : it would have escaped him altogether, if^ 
actuated by a kindly warming of the heart towards her, 
qriginating in his new suspicion of her love for Clifforc^, 
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he had not put his arm around her neck, and this mi^x- 
pected caress so entirely unstrung her nerrestthat 
Lucy at once threw herself upon her father's breast, and 
her weepmg, hitherto so quiet, became distinct and 
audible. 

^ Be comforted, my dear, dear child " said the Squire; 
almost affected to tears himself, and his emotion, arousing 
him from his usual mental confusion, rendered his words 
less involved and equivocal than they were wont to be. 
^* And now I do hope that you wonU vex yourself ; the 
young man is indeed — ana, I do assure you, I always 
thou^t so^a very charming gentleman, there *s no de- 
nying it. But what can we do 1 you see what they all 
say of him, and it really was — we must allow that — ^very 
improper in him to come without being asked. Moreover, 
my dearest child, it is very wron?, very wrong, indeed, 
to love any one, and not know who he is ; and — and — 
but do nH cry, my dear love, do n't cry so ; all will be 
very well, I am sure,— ^uite sure !'* »-- « 

As he sai4 this, the kmd old man drew his daughter 
nearer to him, and feeling his hand hurt by something she 
wore unseen which pressed against it, he inquired, with 
some suspicion that the love might have proceeded to 
love-gifts, what it was. 

^ It is m3r mother's picture,** said Lucy, simply, and 
putting it aside. 

The old Squire had loVed his wife tenderly, and when 
Lue3r made tnis reply, all the fond and warm recollections 
of his youth rushed upon him: he thought, too, how 
earnestly on her death-bed that wife had recommended 
to his vigilant care their only child now weeping oa his 
bosom ; he remembered how, dwelling on that which to 
all women seems the grand epoch of life, she had said, 
" Never let her affections be trifled with, — never be per- 
suaded by your ambitious brother to make her marry 
where she loves not, or to oppose her, without strong 
reason, where she does ; though she be but a child now, 
I know enough of her to feel convinced that if ever she 
love, she will love too well for her own happiness even 
with all things in her favour." These words, these re 
collections, joined to the remembrance of the cold-hearted 
scheme of William Brandon, which he had allowed him- 
self to favour, and of his own supineness towards Lucy*s 
growing love for Clifford, till resistance became at once 
necessary and too late, all smote him with a remorseful 
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801T0W, and, fairly sobbing himself, he said, ^ Thy mo- 
ther, Ghildl iih» would that she were livinr, she would 
never have neglected thee as I have done r 

The Sqiiire*8 self-reproach made Lucy's tears cease 
on the instant, and, as she covered her father's hand with 
kisses, she replied only by vehement accusations against 
herself, and praises of his too great fatherly fondness and 
affection. This little burst, on both sides, of honest and 
simple-hearted love, ended in a silence full of tender and 
mingled thoughts ; and as Lucy still clung to the breast 
of the old man, uncouth as he was in temper, below even 
mediocrity in intellect, and altogether the last person in 
age, or mmd, or habit, that seemed fit fo»a confidant in 
the love of a young and enthusiastic girl, she felt the 
old homely truth, that under all disadvantages there are, 
in this hollow world, few in whom trust can be so safely 
reposed, few who so delicately and subtilely respect, the 
confidence, as those from whom we spring. 

The -father and daughter had been silent for some 
minutes, and the former was about to speak, when the 
carriage suddenly stopped. The Sauire heaurd a rough 
voice at the horses* heads ; he looked forth from the 
window to see, through the mist of the nicfht, what could 
possibly be the matter, and he encountered in this action, 
Just one inch from his forehead, the protruded and shining 
barrel of a horse-pistol. We may believe, without a 
reflection on his courage, that Mr. Brandon threw him- 
self back into his carriage with all possible despatch, 
and at the same moment the door was opened, and a 
voice said, not in a threatening, but a smooth accent, 
^ Ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry to disturb you, but 
want is imperious! oblige me with your money, your 
watches, your rings, and any other little commodities of 
a similar nature T' 

So delicate a request the Squire had not the heart to 
resist, the more especially as he knew himself without' 
any weapons of defence ; accordingly, he drew out a 
purse, not very full, it must be owned, together with an 
unmense silver hunting-watch, with a piece of black 
riband attached to it: «* There, sir,** said he, with a 
groan, *' do n't frighten the yomig lady.** 

The gentle applicant, who indeed was no other than 
the specious Augustus Tomlinson, slid the purse into 
his waistcoat-po<;ket, after feeling its contents with a 
rapid and scientific finger. ^Your warch, eir,'^ qucRh 
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he, and as he spoke he thrust it carelessly into his coat- 
pocket, as a schoolboy would thrust a peg-top, ** is heav^; 
but trusting to experience, since an accurate survey is 
denied me, I fear it is more valuable from its weight than 
its workmanship : however, 1 will not wound your vanity 
by affecting to be fastidious. But surely the young lady, 
SIS you call her, — (for 1 pay you the compliment of be- 
lieving your word as to her age, inasmucn as the night 
is too dark to allow me the happiness- of a personal in- 
spection,)— the young lady has surely some little trinket 
she can dispense with ; ' Beauty when unadorned,' you 
know, &;c/' 

Lucy, who, though greatly frightened, lost neither her 
senses nor her presence of mind, only answered by 
drawing forth a little silk purse, that contained still less 
than the leathern convenience of the Squire ; to this she 
added a gold chain : and Tomlinson, taking them with 
an affectionate squeeze of the hand, and a polite apology, 
was about to withdraw, when his sagacious eyes were 
suddenly stricken by the 'gleam of jewels'. The fact 
was, that in altering the position of her mother's picture, 
which had been set in the few hereditary diamonds pos- 
sessed by the Lord of Warlock, Lucy had allowed it to 
hang on the outside of her dress, and bending forward to 
give the robber her other possessions, the diamonds at 
once came in full sight, and gleamed the more invitingly 
from the darkness of the night. 

^ Ah, Madam !" said Tomlinson, stretching forth his 
hand, '* you would play me false, would you 1 Treachery, 
should never go unpunished* Favour me instantly with 
the little ornament around your neck !" 

** I cannot»-I cannot," said Lucy, grasping her treasure 
with both her hands,—" it is my mother's picture, and 
ray mother is dead !" 

*« The wants of others, madam," returned Tomlinson, 
who could not for the life of him rob immorcUly, " are 
ever more worthy your attention than family prejudices. 
Seriously, give it, and that instantly; we are in a 
liurry, and your horses are plunging like devils, they 
will break your carriage in an instants-despatch !" 

The Squire was a brave man on the whole, though no 
hero, and the nerves of an old fox-hunter soon recover 
from a little alarm. The picture of his buried wife was 
yet more inestimable to him than it was to Lucy, and at 
this new demand, his spirit was roused within him. 



. He clenched his fisto, and advancinf himself, ar it 
were, on his seat, he cried, in a loud voice : 

'* Begone» fellow ! — I have given you — ^for my own part 
I think so— 4oo much already; and by G— -d yon shall 
not have the pictiore !" 

>* Do n't force me to use violence !" said Augustus, and 
putting one foot on the carriage-step, he brought his pis*^ 
tol within a few inches of Lucy's breast, rightly judging, 
perhapsy that the show of danger to her would be the 
best method to intimidate tlie Squire. At that instant, 
the valorous moralist found himself suddenly seized 
with a powerful gripe on the shoulder, and a low voice, 
trembhng with passion, hissed in his ear. Whatever 
might be the words that startled his organs, they operated 
as an instantaneous charm ; and to their astonishment^ 
the Squire and Lucy beheld their assailant abrupUy 
withdraw. The door of the carriage was clapped to 
and scarcely two minutes had elapsed before the robber 
having, remounted, his comrade--(hitherto stationed at 
the horses' heads>---8et spurs to his own steed, and the 
welcome sound of receding hoofs smote upon the bewil^ 
dered ears of the father and daughter. 

The door of the carriage was affain opened, and a> 
voiccr which made Lucy p^r than the preceding terror, 
said, 

'* I fear, Mr. Brandon, the robbers have frightened your 
daughter. There is now, however, nothing to fear---^e 
ruffians are gone." 

*' God bless me !" said the Squire, '' why is that Gap- 
tain ClifTord 1" 

*'It is! imd he conceives himself too fortunate to 
have been pf the smallest service to Mr« and Miss 
Bmndon." 

On having convinced himself that it was indeed to 
Mr. Clifford that he owed his safety, as well as that of 
his dau^ter, whom he believed to have been in a far 
more imminent peril than shereally was, — (for to tell thee 
the truth, reader, the pistol of Tomlinson was rather cal* 
culated for show than use, having a peculiarly long bright 
barrel with nothing in it,) — ^the Squire was utterly at a 
loss how to express his sratitude ; and when he turned to 
Lucy to beg she would nerself thank their gallant deli- 
verer, he found that, overpowered with various emo- 
tions, she hadff for the first time in her life, fainted 
away. 
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''Good heayens!*' cried the alanned fattier, '^ehe is 
dead,"— my Lucy— my Lucy— 4hey have killed her.^ 

To open the door nearest to Lacy, to bear her from 
the carria^re in his anns, was to Clifnwd the work of an 
instant; utterly imconscious of the presence of any one 
else — unconscious even of what he said, he poured fort!i 
a thousand wild, passionate, yet half-audible expres- 
sions ; and as he bore her to a bank by the roadiside, 
and, seating himself, supported her against his bosom, it 
would be difficult, perhaps, to sa3r, whether something 
of delight — of burning and thrilling delight — ^was not 
minffled with his anxiety and terror. lie chafed her 
small hands in his own — ^his breath, all trembling and 
warm, glowed upon her cheek, and once, and but once, 
his lips drew nearer, and breathing aside the dishevelled 
richness of her tresses, clung in a long and silent kiss to 
her own. 

Meanwhile, by the help of his footman, who had now 
somewhat recovered his astonished senses, the Squire 
descended from his carriage, and approached with falter- 
ing steps the place where his daughter reclined. At the 
instant that he took her hand, Lucy began to revive, and 
the first action in the bewildered unconsciousness of 
awaking, was to throw her arm around the neck of her 
supporter. 

Could all the hours and realities of hope, Joy, plea- 
sure, in 01ifibrd*s previous life, have been melted down 
and concentrated into a single emotion, that emotion 
would have been but tame to the rapture of Lucy's mo- 
mentary and innocent caress ! And at a later, yet no 
distant, period, whea in the felon's cell the grim visage 
of Death scowled upon him, it may be questioned 
whether his thoughts dwelt not far more often on the 
remembrance of that delightful moment, than on the 
bitterness and ignominy of an approaching doom! 

"She breathe8~-Bhe moves — she wakes!*' cried the 
father, and Lucy, attempting to rise', and recognising the 
Squire's voice, said, faintly, " Thank God, my dear father, 
you are not hurt! And are they reaily gone?— and 
where— where are wef 

The Smiire, relieving CliiTord of his charge, folded his 
child in nis arms, whde in his own elucidatory manner 
he informed her where she was and wiUi whom. The 
lovers stood face to face to each other, but what deli- 
cious blushes did the night, which concealed all but 
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the outline of their fwinsy hide from the eyes of CHf- 
foid ! 

The honest and kind heart of Mr. Brandon was glad 
of a release to the indolgent sentiments it had always 
cherished towards the suspected and maligned Clitford; 
and ttiminff now from Lucy, it fairly pour^ itself forth 
upon her deliverer. He grasped iiun warmly by the 
hand, and insisted upon his accompanying them to Bath 
in the carriage, and allowing the footman to ride his 
horse. This offer was still pending, when the footmau, 
who had been to see after the health and comfort of his 
fellow-servant, came to inform the party in a dolorous 
accent, of spmething which, in the confusion and dark- 
ness of the night, they had not yet learned, — ^namely, 
that the horses and coachman were — gone V 

" Gone !" said the Squire — ^* Gone! — ^why the villains 
can't — (for my part, 1 never believe, though I have 
heard such wonders of, those slights of mad) — ^have 
bagged them V* 

Here a low groan was audible, and the footman, sym- 
pathetically guided to the spot whence it emanated, 
found the huge body of the coachman safely deposited, 
with its face downward, in the middle of the kennel. 
After this worthy had been lifted to his legSt and had 
shaken himself into intelligence, it was found, that when 
the robber had detained the horses, the coachman, who 
required very little to conquer his turbulent faculties, 
had— (he himself said, by a violent blow from the ruffian, 
tfiouffh, perhaps, the cause lay nearer home)— quitted the 
coach-box for the kenneU the horses grew frightened, 
and after plunging and rearing till he cared no longer to 
occupy himself with their arrest, the highwayman had 
very quietly cut the traces, and by the time present, it 
was not impossible that the horses were almost at the 
door of their stables at Bath. 

The footman who had apprized the Squire of this mis- 
fortune was, unlike most news-tellers, the ,first to offer 
consolation. 

** There be an excellent public,'' quoth he, ** about a 
half a mile on, where your honour could get horses; or 
mayhap, if Miss Lucy, poor heart, be faint, you may like ' 
to stop for the night." 

Though a walk of half a mile in the dark night, and 
mider other circumstances, would not have seemed a 
grateful proposition, yet at present, when the Squire's 
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imagiQ|iti<m had only pictuied to him the alteniittiyes of 
passinff the night in the carriage, or of crawling on fbot 
to Bath, it seemed but a very insignificant hardship. 
And tucking his daughtez^s arm under his own, while iu 
a kind voice he told Clifford *^ to support her on the othei 
side," the Squire ordered the footman to lead the way 
with Olifforcrs horse, and the coachman to follow, or be 
d~d, which ever he pleased. 

In silence Clifford offered his arm to Lucy, and silently 
she accepted the courtesy. The Squire was the only 
talker, and the theme he chose was not ungrateful to 
Lucy, for it was the praise of her lover. But Clifford 
scarcely listened, for a thousand thoughts and feelings 
contested within him; and the light touch of Lucy's 
hand upon his arm would alone have been sufficient to 
distract and confuse his attention. The darkness of the 
night, the late excitement, the stolen kiss that still glowed 
upon his lips, the remembrance of Lucy's flattering agi- 
tation in tne scene with her at Lord Mauleverer's, the 
yet warmer one of that unconscious embrace, which still 
tinffled throug[h every nerve of his frame, all conspired 
wiui the delicious emotion which he now experienced at 
her presence and her contact, to intoxicate and inflame 
him. Ohj those burning moments in love, when romance 
has just mellowed into passion, and without losing any 
thing of its luxurious vagueness, m'mgles the enthusiasm 
of its dreams with the ardent desires of reality and 
earth ! T/uU is the exact time, when love has reached 
its highest point — ^when all feelings, all thoughts, the 
whole soul, and the- whole mind are seized and en- 
grossed — ^when every difficulty weighed in the opposite 
scale seems lighter than dust — ^when to renounce the 
object beloved is the most deadly and lasting sacrifice 
— and when in so many breasts, where honour, eon- 
science, viilue, are far stronger than we can believe 
them ever to have been in a criminal like Clifford, ho- 
nour, conscience, virtue, have perished at once and sud- 
denly into ashes before that mighty ai^d irresistible 
fire. 

. The servant, who had previous opportunities of ascer- 
taining the topography of the ** public'* of which he spoke, 
and who was perhaps tolerably reconciled to his late 
terror in the anticipation of renewing his intimacy with 
the *' spirits of the past," now directed the attention of 
our travellers to a small inn just before them* Mme host 
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had not yet retired to repose, and it was not necessary 
to knock twice before the door was opened. 

A bright fire, an officious landlady, a commiserate 
landlord, a warm potation, and the promise of excellent 
beds, all appeared to our Squire to make ample amends 
for the intelligence that the inn was not licensed to let 
post-horses ; and mine host having promised forthwith 
to send two stout fellows, a rope, and a cart-horse, to 
bring the carriage under shelter, — (for the Squire valued 
the vehicle because it was twenty years old,)-^and more- 
over to have the harness repaired, -and the horses ready 
by an early hour the next day, the good-humour of Mr, 
Brandon rose into positive hilarity. Lucy retired under 
the auspices of the landlady to-bed, and the Squire hav- 
ing drank a bowl of bishop, and discovered a thousand 
new virtues in Clifford, especially that of never inter- 
rupting a good story, clapped the Captain on the shoulder, 
and making him promise not to leave the inn till he 
had seen him again, withdrew also to the repose of his 
pillow. Clilfora remamed below, gazing abstractedly on 
the fire for some time afterward; nor was it till the 
drowsy chambermaid had thrice informed him of the 
prepared comforts of his bed, that he adjourned to his 
chamber. Even then it seems that sleep did not visit his 
eyelids, for a wealthy grazier, who lay in the room 
below, complained bitterly the next morning of some 
person walking over-head *' in all manner of strides, just 
for all the world like a happarition in boots.^' 



CHAPTER V. 

Ftofa.— And dost thou love me 1 
JLyaander. Love thee, Viola? 
Do 1 not fly thee when my being drinks 
Light from thine eyes V-tbat flight is «U my answer ! 
^^ The Bride Act li. Sceoe 1. 

The curtain meditations of the Squire had not been 
without ihe produce of a resolve. His warm heart once 
re-qpened to the liking he had formerly conceived fof 
Clioord, he longed for an opportunity to atone for his 
past unkindness, and to testify his present gratitude : 
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moreover, he felt at once indignant at, and ashamed of, 
liis late conduct in joining the popular and, as he now 
ftiUy believed, the causeless prepossession against his 
young friend, and before a more present and a stronger sen- 
timent, bis habitual deference for his brother's counsels 
faded easily away. Coupled with these favourable feelings 
towards Clifford, were his sagacious suspicions, or rather 
certainty, of Lucy's attachment to her handsome deli- 
verer ; and he had at least sufficient penetration to per- 
r.eive that she was not likel}' to love him the less for the 
night's adventure. To all this was added tlie tender re- 
collection of his wife's parting words ; and the tears and 
tell-tale agitations of Lucy in the carriage were sufficie'iit 
to his simple mind, which knew not how lightly maiden^s 
fears are shed and dried, to confirm the prediction of 
the dear deceased. Nor were the Squire's more generous 
and kindly feelings utterly unmixed with selfish conside- 
rations. Proxidy but not the least amUntiwu^ he was 
always more ready to confer an honour than receive onr, 
and at heart he was secretlv glad at the notion of ex* 
clianging, as a son-in-law, tne polished and un/cunUiar 
Mauleverer for the agreeable and social Clifford. Such 
in •* admired disorder" were the thoughts which rolled 
throuffh the teeming brain of Joseph Brandon, and before 
he haa turned on his left side — which he always did pre- 
paratory to surrendering himself to slumber— the Squire 
had fully come to a determination most fatal to the 
schemes of the lawyer and the hopes of the Earl. 
The next morning as Lucy was knitting 

" The loow train of ber amber-droppliig bftir** 

before the little mirror of her chamber, which even 
through its dimmed and darkened glass gave back a face 
which might have shamed aOreciah vision of Aurora, a 
gentle tap at the door announced her father. There was 
in his rosy and comely countenance, that expression 
generally characteristic of a man pleased with himself, 
and persuaded that he is about to give pleasure. 

^ My dear child,'' said the Squire, fondly stroking down , 
the luxuriance of his Lucy's hair, and kissing ker damask 
cheek, '* I am come to have some little conversation with 
you; sit down, now, and — (for my part I love to talk at my 
case, and, by^the-by, shut the window, my love, It is an 
easterly wind) — [ wish that we may come to a clear and 
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distinct understattding. — ^Hem !— give me your hand, my 
child, — ^I think on these matters one can scareely speak 
too precisely, and to the purpose ; although I am well 
aware — for, for my own part, I always wish to act to 
every one, to you especially, my dearest child, with the 
greatest consideration — that we must go to work with 
as much delicacy as conciseness. You know this Cap- 
tain Clifford— 't IS a brave youth, is it not 1-*~well— nay, 
never blush so deeply, there is nothing— (for in these 
matters one can't have all one's wishes, — one can't have 
tvery thing)'-^o be ashamed of! Tell me now, child, 
dost think he is in love with thee ?** 

If Lucy did not immediately answer by words, her 
pretty lips moved as if she could readily reply, and 
Anally they settled into so sweet and so assured a smile, 
that the Squire, fond as he was of ^ precise" conversa- 
tion, was in want of no fuller answer to his question. 

*^ Ay, ay, young lady," said he, looking at her with all 
a father's affection, '* 1 see how it is. And, come now — 
Avhat do you turn away for? dost think, if, as I belfeve, 
though there are envious persons in the world, as there 
always are when a man 's handsome, or clever, or brave ; 
though, t>y-the-way, which is a very droll thing in my 
eyes, they do n't envy, at least not ill-naturedly, a man 
for being a lord, or rich ; but quite on the contrary, rank 
and money seem to make them think one has all the 
cardinal virtues, — ^Humph ! — ^If, I say, this Mr. Clifford 
sliould turn out to be a gentleman of family, — for yon 
know that is essential, since the Brandons have, as my 
brother has probably told you, been a great race many 
centuries ago;— dost think, my diild, that thon couldst 
give np-^(the cat is out of the bag)— -this old lord, and 
marry a simple gentleman ?" 

The hand which the Squire had h^d was now with an 
arch tenderness applied to his mouth, and when he again 
seized k, Lucy hid her glowing face in his bosom ; and 
rt was only by a whisper, as if the very air was. garru- 
lous, that he could draw forth-^(for now he insisted on 
a verbal reply) — ^her happy answer. 

We are not afraid that our reader will blame us for 
-Hiot detailing the rest of the interview between the 
father and daughter, it did not last above an hour longer ; 
for the Squire declared, that for his own part, he hated. 
more words than'-wei'e necessary. Mr. Brandon was 
the first to descend to the breakfast, muttering as be de- 
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scended Ae stairs, <* Well now, hanff me if I am not glad 
that^s off— (for I do not like to think much of so siOy a 
matter)— -my mind. And as for my brother, I sha' n't tell 
him till it 's all over, and settled. And if he is angry, he 
and the old lord may — though I do nH mean to be uu- 
brotherly — go to the devil together!" 

When the three were assembled at the breakfast-table, 
there could not perhaps have been found any where a 
stronger contrast than that which the radiant face of 
Lucy bore to the haggard and worn expression that dis- 
figured the handsome features of her lover. So marked 
was the change that one night seemed to have wrought 
upon Clifford, that even the Squire was startled and 
alarmed at it. But Lucy, whose innocent vanity pleased 
itself with accounting mr the alteration, consoled her- 
self with the hope of soon witnessing a very different 
expression on the countenance of her lover ; and thoug^h 
she was silent, and her happiness lay quiet and deep 
within her, yet in her eyes and lip there was that which 
seemed to Clifford an insult to his own misery,' and 
stuDg him to the heart. However, he exerted himself to 
meet the conversation of the Squire, and to mask as 
well as he was able the evidence of the conflict which 
still raged within him. 

The morning was wet and gloomy ; it was that driz- 
zling and misty rain which is so especially nutritions to 
the growth of blue devils, and the jolly Squire failed not 
to rally his young friend upon his feminine suscepti- 
bility to the mflueuces of the weather. Clifford rephed, 
jestmffly, and the jest, if bad, was good enough to con* 
tent the railer. In this facetious manner passed the 
time, till Lucy, at the request of her father, left the room 
to prepare for their return home. 

Drawing his chair near to Clifford's, the Squire then 
commenced in real and affectionate earnest bis opera^ 
tions— these he had already planned— in the following 
order : they were first to inquire into, and to learn, Clif- 
ford's rank, family, and prospects ;— secondly, having 
ascertained the proprieties of the outer man, they were 
.to examine the state of the inner one;*-'and, thirdly, 
should our skilful inquirer find his guesses at Clifford's 
affeciion for Lucy confirmed, they were to expel the 
modest fear of a repulse, which the Squire allowed was 
natural enough, and to lead the object of the inquiry to a 
knowledge oX the happiness that, Lucy consenting, 



be in store for him» While, with his wonted lO* 
flenoity* the Squire was pursuing his benevolent deeigne^ 
Lucy remained in her own room, in such meditation and 
such dreams as were natural to a heart so sanguine aad 
-enthusiastic. 

She had been moie than half an hour alone* when the 
chambermaid of the hostelry knocked at her door, and 
delivered a message from the Squire, begging her to 
come down to him in the parlouj. With a heart that 
beat so violently it almost seemed to wear away its 
very life, Lucy slowly, and with tremulous steps, de* 
scended to the parlour. On opening the door, she «aw 
Clifibrd standing in the recess of the window ; his faoe 
was partly turned from her, and his^ eyes dovirncast. 
The good old Squire sat in an elbow-chair, and a sort of 
puzzled and hall-satisfied complacency gave expression 
to his features. 

" Come hither, child,'* said he, clearing his throat ; 
^< Captain Clifford — ^&-hem ! — has done you the h<HKHir^ 
to— and I dare say you will be very much surprised-*- 
not that,, for my own part» I think there is much to 
wonder at in it— but such may be my partial opinion— 
(and it ts certainly very natural in me) — to make you a 
dedaratum of Irrpe, He declares, moreover, that he is 
the most miserable of men, and that he would die sooner 
than have the Resumption to nope. Therefore you seOf 
my love, I have sent for you, to give him permission to 
destroy himself, in any way he pleases ; and I leanre him 
to show catise why-^it is a fate that sooner or laier 
happens to all his fellow-menV-'Hsentence of death should 
not be passed against him.'' Having delivered Uiis 
speech with more propriety of word than usually £ell to 
his share, the Squire rose hastily; and hobbled out of tiie 
room. 

Lucy sank into the chair her father had quitted, and 
Clifford approaehmg towards^ her, said, in a noarse and 
low voice, 

<' Your father. Miss Brandod, says rightly, that I wou^ 
die rather than lift my eyes in hope to you* I thought 
yesterday that I had seen you for the last time ;-— chanee 
— ^not my own folly or presumption, has Inrought me 
again before yon, and even the few hours I have passed 
mider &e same roof with you, have made me feel as it 
my love^-my madness — ^had never reached its height iaA 
tow. Oh, Lucy r' continued Clifford, in a oKMee hga^m 
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sioned tone, and as if by a sudden and irresistftle im^ 
poise, throwing himself at her feet ; ^ if I could Ibpe to 
merit you — ^if I could hope to raise myself—if I could— 
}pxi no>-*no— no ! I am cut off from all hope, and, for 
ever!" 

There was so deep, so bitter, so heartfelt an anguish^ 
and remorse in the voice with which these last words' 
were spoken, that Lucy, hurried off her guard, and for«^ 
getting every thing in wondering S3rmpathy and compas- 
sion, answered, ettendine her hand towards CliTOrd, 
who, still kneeling, seized and covered it with kisses of 
fire; 

*^ Do not speak thus, Mr. Clifford ; do not accuse your- 
self of what I am sure, quite sure, you cannot deserve* 
Perhaps, forgive me, your birth, your fortune, are be- 
neath your merits $ and you have penetrated into my 
father*s weakness on the former point ; or, perhaps, you 
yourself have not avoided all the errors into which men 
are hurried; perhaps you have been imprudent, or 
thoughtless ; perhaps you have — ^(fashion is contagious) 
—flayed beyond your means, or incurred debts ;— these 
are faidts, it is true, and to be regretted, yet not surely 
irreparable." 

For that instant can it be wondered that all Clifford's 
resolution and self-denial deserted him, and lifting his 
eyes, radiant with joy and gratitude, to the face which 
bent in benevolent innocence towards him, he exclaimed, 
•* No, Miss Brandon !*-no Lucy ! — dear, angel Lucy ! my 
faults are less venial than these, but perhaps they are no 
less the consequence of circumstances and contagion ; 
perhaps it may not be too late to repair them. Would 
you — ^you indeed deign to be my guardian, I might not 
despair of being saved !" 

"If,** said Lucy, blushing deeply, and looking down, 
while she spoke quick and eagerly, as if to avoid hum- 
blinff him by her offer, " if, Mr. Clifford, the want of 
wealth has in any way occasioned you uneasiness, or-^ 
or error, do believe me — ^I mean us — so much your friends 
as not for an instant to scruple in relieving us of some 
little portion of our last night's debt to you.*' 

•* Dear, noble giri !" said Clifford, while there writhed 
upon his lips one of those smiles of powerful sarcasm 
that sometimes distorted his features, and thrillingly 
impressed upon Lucy a resemblance to one very different 
in reputation and character to her lover—*' Do not attri- 
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taMe my misfDrtunes to so petty a source; it is not mo* 
lie> that I shall waiit while I live» though I shall to my 
last Bfeath remember this delicacy in you* and compare 
it with certain base remembrances in m^ own mind. 
Yes I ail past thoughts and recollections, will make me 
hereafter worship you even more than I do now ; while 
in your heart they will — unless Heaven grant me one 
prayer— make you scorn and detest me !*' 

''For mercy^s sake do not speak thusP' said Lucy, 
gazing in indistinct idarm upon the dark and working 
features of her lover ; ^ i^jBom, detest vou ! impossible ! 
how could I, after the remembrance of last nignt V* 

** Ay ! of last night,*' said Clifford, speaking through 
his ground teeth : ^ there is much in that remembrance 
to live long in both of us : but you— you — ^fair s^gel T— 
(and all harshness and irony, vanishing at once from his 
voice and countenance, yielded to a tender and deep 
sadness, mingled with a respect that bordered on reve- 
rence^Y"^ you never could have dreamed of more than 
pity for one like me, — ^you never could have stooped 
from your high and dazuing purity to know for me one 
such thought as that which burns at my heart for you,-— 
you — ^yes, withdraw your hand, I am not worthy to touch 
it!'' And clasping his own hands before his face, he 
became abruptly silent ; but his emotions were but ill- 
concealed, and Lucy saw the muscular frame before her 
heaved and convulsed by passions which were more 
intense and rending because it was only for a few mo- 
ments that they conquered his self-will and struggled 
into vent. . * 

If afterward, — ^but long afterward, Lucy, recalling 
the mystery of his words, confessed to herself that they 
betrayed guilt, she was then too much affected to think 
of any thmg but her love and his emotion* She bent 
down, and with a girlish and fond self>abandonment, 
which none could have resisted, placed both her hands 
on his : Clifford started, looked up, and in the next mo- 
ment he had clasped her to his heart ; and while the only 
tears he had shed since his career of crime fell fast and 
hot upon her countenance, he kissed her forehead, her 
cheek, her lips, in a passionate and wild transport. His 
voice died within him, he could not trust himself to 
speak; only one thought, even in that seeming forget- 
fulness of her and of himself, stirred and spoke at his 
hteBBtr^ight. The more he felt he lovea— the more 
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tender and the more confiding the oljeet of his lore, die 
more argent became the necessity to leave her. All other 
duties had been neglected, bat he loved with a real lovCf 
and love which taught him one duty, bore him triumph* 
antly through its bitter ordeal. 

*' You win hear from me to-night,'' he muttered; "be- 
lieve that I am mad, accursed, criminal, but not utterly 
a monster ! I ask ho more merciful opinion !** He drew 
himself Trom his perilous position, ana abruptly departed. 

When Clifford reached his home, he found nis worthy 
coadjutors waiting for him with alarm and terror on 
their countenances. An old feat in which they had sig- 
nalized themselves, had long attracted the rigid attention 
of the police, and certain officers had now been seen at 
Bath, and certain inauiries had been set on foot, which 
protended no good to the safety of the sagacious Tomhnson 
and the v^orous Pepper. They came, humbly and peni- 
tentiaUy demanding pardon for their unconscious aggres- 
sion of the Squire's carriage, and entreating their Cap- 
tain's instant advice. If Clifford had before wavered m 
his disinterested determination ; if visions of Lucy, of 
happiness and refonn had floated in his solitary ride, too 
freauently and too glowingly before his eyes, the sight 
of tliese men, their conversation, their danger, all sufficed 
to restore his resolution. '* Merciful God !" thou^t he, 
^ and is it to the comrade of such lawless villains, to 
a man, like them, exposed hourly to the most ignominous 
of deaths, that I have for one sectionof a moment dreamed 
of consigning the innocent and generous girl, whose 
trust or love is the only crime that could deprive her of 
the most brilliant destiny ?'* 

Short were Clifford's instructions to his followers, and 
so much do we do mechanically, that they were delivered 
with his usual forethought and precision,-— ^ You will 
leave the town instantly ; go not, for your lives, to Lon- 
don, or to rejoin any of your comrades. Ride for the 
Red Cave ; there are provisions stored there, and, since 
our late alteration of the interior, it will afford ample 
room to conceal your horses. On the night of the se- 
cond day from this, I will join you. But be sure that you 
enter the cave at night, and quit it upon no account fill 
I come !" 

" Yes !" said he, when he was alone, "I will join yoti 
again, but only to quit you. One more offence against 
the law, or at least one sum wrested from the swollen 
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hands oi tSa lielu sufficient to equip me for a foragn. 
anny, and I quit me country of my birth and my crioies* 
If 1 cannot deserve Lucy Brandon, I will be somewbat 
less unworthy. Perhaps-- why not? I am young, my 
nerves are not weak, my brain is not dull — ^perhaps I 
may in some field of honourable adventure win a name, 
that, before my deathbed, I may not blush to acknow- 
ledge toherf" 

While this resolve beat high within Clifford's breast, 
Lucy sadly and in silence was continuing with the 
Squire her short journey to Bath« The latter was very 
inquisitive to know why Clifford had gone, and what he 
had avowed ; and Lucy, scarcely able to answer, threw 
every thing on the promised letter of the night. 
. 'M am glad,** muttered the Squire to her, ^ that he is 
going to write ; *' for, somehow or other, though I ques- 
tioned him very tightly, he slipped through my cross- 
examination, and bursting out at once, as to his love for 
you, left me as wise about himself as 1 was before— no 
doubt — (for my own part, i do n't see What should pre- 
vent his being a great man inccg.)'^ihi8 letter will ex- 
plain all !" 

Late that night the letter came; Lucy, fortunately for 
her, was alone in her own room ; she opened it, and read 
as follows : — 

CLIFPOfiiyB LETTER. 

"I have promised to write to you, and I sit down to 
perform that promise. At this moment, the recoUeetioa 
of your goodness, your generous consideration, is 
warm within me ; and while 1 must use calm and com- 
mon words to express what I ought to say, my heart is 
alternately melted and torn by Uioughts which would 
ask wordEs, oh, how different! Your father has ques- 
tioned me often of my parentage and birth— ^ nave 
hitherto eluded his interrogatories. Learn now who I 
am. In a wretched abodCr surrounded by the inhabitants 
of poverty and vice, 1 recall my earliest recollections. 
My father is unknown to me as to every one — ^my mother ! 
to you I dare not mention who or what she was ; — she 
died in my infancyt Without a name, but not without 
an in^ritance, — (my inheritance was large-^t was in- 
famy 1) — I was thrown upon the world : I had received 
by accident some education, and unbibed some ideas, 
Opt natural to my situation;. since then, I have played 
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many parte in life : books and men I have not so ne« 

6ectea« but that I have gleaned at intervals smne little 
lowiedge from both. Hence,4f I have seemed to you 
better than I am, you ifill perceive the cause : circuni- 
stances made me soon my own master, they made me 
also one whom honest men do not love to look upon ; 
my deeds have been, and my character is, of a par wiUi 
my birth and my fortones. I came, in the noble hope 
to raise and redeem myself, l^ gilding my fate with a 
wealthy marriage, to this city : I saw you, whom I had 
once before met. I heard you were rich.— Hate me, 
Miss Brandon, hate me ! — I resolved to make your ruin 
the cause of my redemption* Happily for you. 1 scarcely 
knew you before 1 loved you — ^tnat love deepened— it 
caught something pure and elevated from yourself. My 
resolution forsook. me ; even now 1 could throw myseu 
on my knees, and thank God that you— yon, dearest and 
noblest of human beings — are not my wife. J^ow is my 
conduct clear to youl if not, imagine me all that is vil- 
lanous--4ave in one pointf where you are concerned— 
and not a shadow of mystery will remain. Your kind 
father, overrating the paltry service I rendered you, 
would have consented to submit my fate to your de- 
cision. I blush indignantly for him — for you— that any 
living man should have dreamed of such profanation for 
Miss Brandon. Yet I myself was carried away and in* 
toxicated by so sudden and so soft a hope— even I dared 
to lift my eyes to you, to press you to this guilty heart, 
to forget myself^ and to dream that you mi^t be mine ! 
Can you forgive me for this madness 1 And hereafter, 
when in your lofty and glittering sphere of wedded hap- 
piness, can you rememoer my presumption and check 
your scorn ? Perhaps you think, that by so late a con- 
fession 1 have already deceived you. Alas ! you know 
not what it costs me now to confess ! I had only one 
hope in life— »it was that you might stiQ, long after you 
had ceased to see me, ftincy me not utterly beneath the 
herd witl^ whom you live. This burning, yet selfish 
vanity, I tear from me, and now I go where no hope 
can pursue me. No hope for myself, save one which 
can scarcely deserve the name, for it is rather a rude 
and visionary wish than an expectation :— It is, that 
under another name, and under aifiierent auspices, you 
may hear of me at some distant time; and when I ap- 
prise yoii that under that name you may recognise one 
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who loves yoa bect^ than 931 cxeated things, y<m may 
feel thm^ at least, ju> cause for shame at >our lover. 
What wiU you be theni A. happy wife-ra iiiothei^-4he 
centre of a thousand joTS*-4)eloved — ^admired— btest 
ifrhen the eye sees you and the ear hears ! And this is what 
I ought to hope; this is the consolation that ought to 
cheer me ^perhaps ^ littk time hence it will. Not 
that I shall love you less ; but that I shall love you less' 
bumingly, and therefore less selfishly. I have now 
written to you all that it becomes you to receive from 
me. My horse waits below to bear me from this cit^^ 
and for ever from your vicinity. For ever ! — ^Ay, you 
are the only blessing y^r ever forbidden me. Wealth I 
may gain — a fair name— even glory — I may, perhaps, 
aspire to ! to heaven itself, I may find a patii ; but of 
you, my vei;y dreams cannot give me the shadow of a 
hope. - I do not say, if you coi2d pierce my soul while I 
write, that you would pity • me. You may think it 
strange, but 1 would not have your pity for worlds ; I 
think 1 would even rather have your hate — pity seems 
so much like contempt. But if you knew what an effort 
has enabled me to tame down my language, to curb my 
thoughts, to prevent me Irom Imbodying that which now 
makes my brain whirl, and my hand feel as if the living 
fire consumed it ; if you knew what has enabled me to 
triumph over the madness at my heart, and spare , 
what, if writ or spoken, would seem like the ravings ok 
msanity, you would not, and you could not despise me, 
though you might abhor. 

*' And now, heaven guard and bless you ! Nothing on 
ecbHh coiQd injure you. And even the wicked who £ive 
looked upon you learn to pray. / have prayed for you P 

Thus (abrupt and signatureless) ended the expected 
letter. Lucy came down the next morning at her usual 
hour, and, except that she was very pale, noUiing in her 
appearance seemed to announce past grief or emotion. 
The Squire asked her if she Imd received the promised 
Letter > she answered in a clear, though faint voice, that 
she had— 'that Mr.difibrdhad confessed himself of too 
low an origin to hope for marriage with Mr. Brandon's 
family $ that she trusted the Squire would keep his secret, 
and that tiie subject miffht never again be alluded to by 
either. If in this speech there was something alien to 
{lUcy's ingenuous cfaaraeter»and painful to her mind, sho 
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Urn* Perhaps, too, there was ia thai letter a cham, 
whkh seemed to her too aacred to be revealed to aagr 
one. And mysteries were not excluded even from a 
Wve so ill-placed, and seemingly so transitory, as hers. 
I4icy's answer touched the Squire in his weak point. 
^*A man of decidedly low oiigin,** he confessed, waa 
Utterly out of the question ; nevertheless, the yuung man 
£^wed a great deal of candour in his disclosure. Ha 
]^dily promised never to broach a subject necessarily 
so unpleasant ; and though he sighed as he finished hia 
speech, yet the extreme quiet of Lucy's manner re»aa« 
sured him, and when he perceived that she resumed^ 
though languidly, her wonted avocations, be felt but littia 
doubt of lier soon overcoming the remembrance of whal- 
he hoped was but a girlish and fleeting fancy. He 
yielded with avidity to her proposal to return to War- 
lock ; and in the same week aa that in which Lucy had 
received her lover's mysterious letter, the father and 
daughter commenced their Journey home. 



CHAPTER Vl. 

Jh(U«r.— What are Umw, sir 1 

Fmumm.— And of what nature— to wbat luel 

£alrM*.<— Imagine I 

Taa Tbaabiit or Rob&o. 
^iblr/|f.— He*s In Arthur*! baeom, if ever man went to Arthur** boMn 

HcmiT V. 

Ths Stream of our narrative ndw conducts us back to 
William Brandon. The law-promotions previously in- 
tended were completed ; and to the surprise of tbe public, 
the envied barrister, undergoing the degradation of 
knighthood, had, at the time we return to him. Just 
changed his toilsome occiqwtions for the serene dimity 
of ^e Bench. Whatever regret tilts wilv and aspiring 
aehemer might otherwise have felt at an eievati(m consi- 
derably less distinguished than he mis4it reasonably have 
expected, was entnely removed by the hopes afforded to 
hhh by the Administration of a speedy translation to a 
more brilliant* office ; and it was wmspimd among those 
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ndt uhlikely to foresee such events* Ihat 8if Williattl 
Brandon might even look beyond the rank of a Chief 
Jastice and a Peer, and that the Woolsack itself was 
Bcareely too high a station for the hopes of one po». 
sessed of snch interest, such abUities; and, the demo, 
erats added, such accomniodatinff principles. Just at 
this moment too, the fell disease, whose ravages Brandon 
endeavoured, as jealously as possible, to Mde from the 
piiUic, had appeared suddenly to yield to the skill of a 
new physician ; and by the administration of medicines» 
which a man less stem op resolute might have trembled 
to adc^ ^(so powerful and for the most part deadly was 
their nature), he passed from a state of almost insuffer'^ 
able torture to an elysium of tranquillity and ease : per«^ 
haps, however, the medicines which altered, also de-> 
eayed his constitution ; and it was observable that in two 
cases where the physician had attained a like success by 
the same means, the patients had died suddenly, exactly 
at the time when their cure seemed to be finally com- 
pleted. However, Sir William Brandon appeared very 
little anticipative of danger. His manner became more 
cheerful and #ven than it had ever been before ; there 
was a certain lightness in his gait, a certain exhilaration 
in his voice and eye, which looked the tokens of one 
from whom a heavy burden had been suddenly raised, 
and who was no longer prevented from the eagerness of 
hope by the engrossing claims of a bodily pain. He had 
always been bland in society, but now his courtesy 
breathed less of artifice, — ^it took a more hearty tone 
Another alteration was disceniible in him, and that was 
precis^y the reverse of what might have been expected. 
He became more thrifty — ^more attentive to the expenses 
of life than he had been. Though a despiser of show 
and ostentation, and far too Aorc^ to be luxurious, he was 
too scientific an architect of the weaknesses of others, 
not to have maintained during his public career an opu-^ 
lent appearance, and a hospitable table. The profession 
he had adopted requires, perhaps, less of externals toi 
aid it than any other; st U Brandon had afiected to pre*' 
serve parliamentary as well as legal importance ; and» 
though his house was situated in a quarter entirely pro- 
fessional, he had been accustomed to assemble avoond 
his hospitable board whosoever were eBslnent,. Id his po^ 
titical party, for rank or for talent. Now,ho wever, whea 
hospitality, ai^d a certain largeness of eqpennesy beltsx' 
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became hiflstationy he grew cloeer and more exact in his 
economy* Brandon never could have degenerated into 
a muer; money to one so habitually wise as he wae, 
could never have passed, from means into an o^'eef; 
but he had, evidently for some cause or another, formed 
the resolution to save. Some said it was the result of 
retnmini^ health, and a hope of a prolonged life, to which 
many objects, for which wealth is desirable, might occur. 
But when it was accidentally ascertained that Brandon 
had been making several inquiries respecting a laif^e 
estate in the neighbourhood of Warlock, formerly in the 
possession of his family, the gossips— (for Brandon was 
a man to be gossiped about)— were no longer in want of 
a motive false or real, for the Judge's thrift. 

It was shortly after his elevation to the Bench, and 
before these signs of change had become noticeable, that 
the same strange ragamiflhi whom we have mentioned 
before, as introduced by Mr. Swoppem to a private con- 
ference with Brandcm, was admitted to the Judge's 
presence. 

*' WeU,'' said Brandon, impatiently, the moment the 
door was closed, ** your news f 

'^ Vy, your Onor,'' said the man, bashfully, twirling a 
thing that stood proxy for a hat, ^ I thinks as ow 1 shall 
be hable to satisfy vour vorship's Onor." Then approach- 
ing the Judge, and assuming an important air, he whis* 
neied^"" 

" 'T is as ow I thought !" 

'* My God \^ cried Brandon, with vehemence. ^ And 
he is alive ?-^and where 1" 

*'I believes,'' answered the seemingly confidant of 
Sir William Brandon, ^ that he he's alive, and if he he's 
alive, may I flash' my ivories in a glass case, if I does 
not ferret him out ; but as to saying vhere ha be at this 
nick o' the moment, smash me if I can !*' 

** Is he in this country 1" said Brandon ; *^ or do you 
believe that he is gone abroad ?" 

** Vy, much of one and not a little of the other !^' said 
the euphonious confidant. 

** How, speak plain, man<^what do you mean V 
, " Vy, 1 means, your Onor, that I can'^t say vhere he is.'' 
. <'And this," said Brandon, with a muttered oath,— 
^this is your boasted news, is it? Dog, .damned, 
danmed dog, if you trifle with me, or play me false^ I 
wiU hang your— by the living Crod, I wul T 
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' The man i^aMk back involiintarily from BraiidMiV 
vindictive forehead and kindled eyes; but with the 
cwining pecnliair to low vice answered, though in ahum** 
bier tone — 

'* And vot good vill that do 3rour Onor 9 if so be as 
ow you scrags I, vill that put your Vorship in the vay ot 
finding ^tf/" 

Never was there an obstacle in grammar through 
which a stwdy truth could not break ; and Brandon, 
ailer a moody pause, said in a milder voice,—** I did not 
mean to frighten yon ! never mind what I said ; but yon 
can surely guess whereabouts he is or what^ means of 
life he pursues, perhaps 1" — ^and a momentary paleness 
crossed Brandon's swarthy visage : — *^ perhaps he may 
have been driven into dishonesty, in order to maintain 
himself!" 

The informant replied with great natvet^, that *' such a 
thing was not umpossible !" and Brandon then entered 
into a series of seemingly careless but artful cross-ques- 
tionings, which either the ignorance or the craft of the 
man enabled him to baffle. After some time, Brandont 
disappointed and dissatisfied, gave up his professional 
task, and bestowing on the man many sagacious and 
minute instructions, as well as a very liberal donationy 
he was forced to dismiss his mysterious visiter, and to 
content himself with an assured assertion, that, if the 
object of his inquiries should not already be gone to the 
devil, the strange gentleman employed to discover him 
would certainly, sooner or. later, bring him to the Judge* 

This assertion, and the interview preceding it, cer- 
tainly inspired Sir William Brandon with a feeling like 
complacency, although it was mingled with considerable 
alloy. 

**1 do not,*' thought he, in concluding his meditations 
when he was left done, — ** I do not see what else I can 
do! Since it appears that the boy had not even a name 
when he set out alone from his wretched abode, I fear 
that an advertisement would have but little chance of 
even designating, much less of finding him, after so long 
an absence. Besides it might make me the prey to im- 
postors, and in aU probability he has either left the coun- 
try, or adopted some mode of living which would pre-^ 
vent his daring to disclose himself T' This thou^^ht 
plunged the soliloquist mto a gloomy abstraction, which 
lasted several minutes, and from wMch he 8tarteid» mulK 
Isring aloud— 
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' ^Ymkyml Ifl»i9tobeUeve,lahopeit^]i0rllnra» 
Niiiifllert inA ilie Peerage !** Aud fmn thai limB Ike 
4001 •£ £ir William Braotoi'« tiabiUoii apnead with a 
irroer and more extended ^vasp over his mind. 

We grieve very rnueh tL%t the courae ef oor story 
flhould now oblige 110 to record an event whieb we would 
willingly have spared ourselves the pain of narrating. 
Tlie good' old Squire of Warlock Manor-hooae had 
searoely neaohed his home on his return from Bath, be- 
fore WtUiam Brandon received the following letter from 
his brotfeier's gray*headed butler. 

**lUm9BWD Sua, 
** I wmap 4his with all fi4;)eede, thof with a hevy hart, to 
axquainte you wiihthe sudden and (^as it is feeredby hia 
lovmg friends and well wishers, which latter, to be sim 
is all as knows him) dangeros ilness of the Squire.* 
He was seeased, poor deer gentleman (for God never 
aHi(da a better, no offenee to your Honour), the moment 
i^ set footing in his Own hall, and what has hung rond 
•lae like a mill-ston ever sin, is that instead of his saving 
r*^JHk>w do you dOt Sampson 1* as was his wont, when* 
ever he returned from foreign parts, sich as Bath, 
I^unnun, and the like ; he said, * God bless you. Samp- 
eon V which makes me think sumhow that it will be bus 
}s6t wurds ; for he has never spoke sin, for all Miss Lucy 
(pe by his hedside continuo/. * She, poor deer, don't take 
on at all, in regard of crying and such woman's wurk, 
but looks nevertheless, for all the wurld, just like a 
eopee* I sends Tom the postilion with this hexpress, 
iiowing he is a good hand at a gallop, having, not sixteen 
year ago, beat some o' the best on un at » racmg. Hoping 
as yer Honiiur will lose no time in coming to this ' nous 
of mourning,' 

'*! remane, with all respect, • 

^ Your Honnur's humble sarvant to command^ 

^ JoHK Sampson,'' 

Sir WiUiam Brandon did not give himself time to re- 
lead this letter, in order to mcd^e it more inteUigi^e» 
hiefore he wrote to one of his professional compeers, re- 

* The rea4«r, wboJiat doubtleM noticed how invariably lervaiMi of long 
jUuialn| acq&ire a certain tone from that of their maater, may obeenre, Chat 
feoneat John flUDpaon Juul caught firom Che Ghiuiit tin liabit of pueotliaclcs) 
C«B»pQai4loo. 
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qfuesting him to fill his place dviog his uuArtidabte 
absenceyon the melancholy oocasion of his bipther'tf 
expected death ; and having so done he inmiediately set 
on for Warlock. Inexplicable even to himself was that 
feeling, so nearly approaching to real sinrrow, which the 
worldly lawyer felt at the prospect of losing his guile- 
less and mispeculating brother. .Whether it be that 
turbulent and ambitious minds, in choosing for their 
warerlng affections the very opposites of UiemselveS) 
feel (on losing the fellowship or those calm, fair fiha^ 
. racters, that have never crossed their own rugged path) 
as if they lost, in losing them, a kind of haven for their 
own restless thoughts and tempest-worn designs !— be 
this as it may, certain it is, that when William Brandon 
arrived at his brother's door, and was informed by the 
old butler, who, for the first time, was slow to greet him, 
that the Squire had just breathed his last, his austere 
nature forsook him at once, and he felt the shock with a 
severity perhaps still keener than that which a moie 
genial and affectionate heart would have experienced. 

As soon as he had recovered his self-possession. Sir 
William made question of his niece, and finding that, 
after an unrelaxing watch during the whole of the 
Squire's brief illness, nature had failed her at his death, 
and she had been borne senseless from his chamber to 
"her own, Brandon walked, with a step far different from 
his usual stately gait, to the room where his brother lay. 
It was one of the oldest apartments in the house, and 
much of the ancient splendour ^hat- belonged to the man- 
sion ere its size had been reduced, with the fortunes of 
its successive owners, still distinguished the ohambcsr. 
The huge mantel-piece ascending to the carved ceiliag 
in grotesque pilasters, and scrolT^work of the blackest 
oak, with the quartered anns of Brandon and SaviUe 
escutcheoned in the centre, — ^the panelled walls of the 
same dark wainscot, — ^the ariMtrt of ebony, — ^the high- 
backed chairs, with their tapestried seats, — the lofty bed, 
with its hearse-like plumes and draperies of a crimson 
damask that seemed, so masi^ was the substance, and 
so prominent the flowers, as if it were rather a carving 
than a silk, all conspired, with the size of the room, to 
give it a feudal solemnity, not perhaps suited to the rest 
of the house, but well calculated to strike a gloomy awe 
into the breast of the worldly and proud man who now 
entered the death-chamber of hi» brother* 
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SflentlV) William Brandon motioned away the attend- 
ants, an^ silently, he lieated himself by the bed, and 
looked long and wistfully upon the calm and placid face 
of the deceased. It is difficult to guess at what passed 
within him during the space of time in which he re- 
mained alone in that room. The apartment itself he 
could not, at anoth/^r period, have tenanted without 
secret emotion. It was that in n^hich, as a boy, he had 
himself been accustomed to sleep; and, even then a 
schemer and an aspirant, the very sight of the room 
sufficed to call back all the hopes and visions, the restless 

Erojects, and the feverish desires which had now brought 
im to the envied state of an acknowledged celebrity 
and a shattered frame. There must have been some- 
thing awful in the combination of those active remem- 
brances with the cause which had led him to that apart- 
ment ; and there was a homily in the serene countenance 
of the dead, which preached more effectually to the 
heart of the living than William Brandon would ever 
have cared to own. He had been more than an hour in 
the room, and the evening had already begun to cast 
deep shadows through the small panes of the half-closed 
window, when Brandon was startled by a sliffht noise. 
He looked up, and beheld Lucy opposite to him. She 
did not see him ; but, throwing herself upon the bed, she 
took the cold hand of the deceased, and, after a long 
silence, burst into a passion of tears. 

"My father!" she sobbed, — "my kind, good father, 
who will love me now ?" 

" I !*' said Brandon, deeply affected ; and, passing 
round the bed, he took his niece in his arms : " I will be 
your father, Lucy, and you^the last of our race—shall 
be to me as a daughter 1" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Falaebood in him waa not the uieleaB lie 
or boasting pride or taogbing vaiiity,— 
It was the gainful— tbe penuading an : Jtc 

Crabbs. 

On witb the horsea— off to Canterbary, 

Tramp— tramp o'er pebble and splash— splash thro* puddle— 

Hurrah !— how swiftly speed the post so merry ! 

• • * * • • * 

Here laws are all inviolate !— none lay 

Traps for the trav«>ller — every highway^s elear 

Here ;— he was interrupted by a knife, 

With " Damn your eyes— your money or your life !" 

Don JuAir 

MiSFORTiTNES are like the creatioRs of Cadmus-^they 
destroy one another ! Roused from the torpor of mind 
occasioned by the loss of her lover, at the sudden illness 
of the Squire, Lucy had no thought for herself*H)0 
thought for any one — for any thing but her father, tiU 
long after the earth had closed over his remains. The 
very activity of the latter grief was less dangerous than, 
the quiet of the former ; and when the first keenness of 
sorrow passed away, and her mind* gradually and me^ 
ehanicaUy returned to the rem^nbrance of Clifford, it was 
with an intensity less strongs and less fatal to her health 
and happiness than before. She thought it unnatural 
and criminal to allow any thing else to grieve her, while 
she had SQ sacred a grief as that of her loss; and iter 
mind, once aroused into resistance to passion, betrayed 
a liative strength little to have been expected from net 
apparent character* Sir William Brandon lost no time 
in returning to town after the burial of his brother. He 
insisted upon taking his niece with him ; and, though 
with real reluctance, she yielded to his wishes, and ac- 
companied him. By the Squire's will, indeed. Sir Wil« 
liam was appointed guardian to Lucy, and she yet wanted 
more than a year of her majority. 

Brandon, with a delicacy very uncommon to him where 
women (whom he hated) were concerned, provided every 
fbing that he thought could in any way ctoduce to hot 
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comfort. He ordered it to be understood in his establjA- 
ment, that she was its mistress. He arranged and fi- 
nished, according to what he imagined her taste, a smte 
of apartments for her sole accommodation : a separate 

' carriage and servaius were appropriated to her use ; ana 
lie soQght, by perpetual presents of books, or flowers, or 
music, to occupy her thoughts, and atone for the solitude 
to which his professional duties obUged him so con- 
stantly to consign her. These attentions, which showed 
this strange man in a new light, seemed to bring out many 
little latent amiabilities, which were usually embedded 
in the callosities of his rocky nature; and, even despite 
her causes for grief, and the deep melancholy which con- 
sumed her, Lucy was touched with gratitude at kindness 
doubly soothing in one who, however urbane and po- 

' lished, was by no means addicted to the little attentions 
that are considered so gratifying by women ; and yet for 
which they so often despise, while they like him who 
affords them. There was much in Brandon that wound^ 
itself -insensibly arotind the heart. To one more experi- 
enced than Lucy, this involuntary attraction might not 
bave been incompatible with suspicion, and could 
scarcely have been associated with esteem ; and yet for 
all who knew him intimately, ^en for the penetrating 
and selfish Mauleverer, the attraction existed : unprinci- 
pled, crafty, hypocritical, even base when it suited his 
purpose; secretly sneering at the dupes he made, and 
Knowing no code save that of interest and ambitioii; 
viewing men only as machines, and opinions only as lad- 
ders ; — there was yet a tone of powerful feelings some* 
times elicited from a heart, that could at the same mo- 
ment have sacrificed a whole people to the pettiest per- 
sonal object : and sometimes with Lucy the eloquence or 
irony of his conversation deepened into melancholy, a 
helf-suppressed gentleness of sentiment, that accorded 
with the state of her own mind and interested her kind 
feelings powerfully in ^'s. It was these peculiarities in 
his converse, which made Lucy love to hear him* and she 
gradually learned to anticipate with a gloomy pleasure, 
Sie hour in which, after the occupations of the day, he was 
accustomed to join hen 

** You look unwell, uncle, to-night," she said, when one 
eveung he entered the room with looks more fatiffued 
than usual ; and, rising, she leaned tenderly over hia^ 
and kissed his forehead. 



^'Ayl" Mid BfaadOD, iiltoily anwon by* and efvi 
iHiheedmgf ^ caressv ^ our way of life soon pcAMs into 
the sear and yellow leaf; aftd when Macbeth grieved 
that he might net look to have that which should accom- 
pany old age, he had grown doting* and giieved for what 
was wortmess.*^ 

^Nay, uncle, 'honour, faith, obedience, troops of 
friends,'— l&ete surely were worth the sighing for?'' 

" Pooh ! not worth a single sigh ! The foolish wishes 
we form in youth have something noble, and sooiethiug 
hodUy in them ; but those of age are utter shadows, and 
the shadows o^ pigmies ! Why, what is honour, after 
all I What is this good name among men 1 only a scnrt 
of heathenish idol, set up to be a&red by one set of 
fools, and sccMrned by aiiother. Do you not observe, 
Lucy, that the man you hear most praised by the party 
you meet to«day« is most abused by that which you meet 
to-morrow ? PuUic men are only praised by their party, 
and Iheir party, sweet Lucy, are such base minionsj it 
Hioves one's spleen to think one is so little as to be useful 
to them. Thus a good name is only the good name of 
8 sect, and the members of that sect an oiSy marvellous 
proper knaves." 

'* But posterity does justice to those who really de- 
serve iame." 

" Posterity I Can yon believe that a man who knowa 
what life is, cares for the penny whistles of grown ehil- 
dmen after Us death ? Posteriw, Lucy,-*no ! Posterity 
is but the same perpetuity of fools and rascals ; and 
even were justice desuralde at thek hands, they could not 
deal it. Do men agree whether Charies Stuart was a 
liar or a martjrri tor how many ages have we believed 
Nero a monster! A writ^ now aaks, as if dempn^ 
atrating a problem, what real historian could doubt taai 
Nero waa a paragon I The Patriarchs of Scripture have 
been declared by modem Philosc^y to be a series of 
astronomical hieroglyphs; and with greater show of 
truth it has been Saclared that the patriot Tdl ftsoer 
§9BigUd. Posterity! the word has gulled men enough 
without fi^ ad^ng to the number. I, who loath Um 
living, can scarcely venerate the unborn. Lucy, believe 
na^/UMt no man can mix laigelv with men in political 
life, and not despise every thing raat in youth he adored) 
4y leaves us only one iiMlmfl^— contempt !** 

*« Are T^n beli0d» then r laid Lucy* poinling to a newi« 
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pi^r, the omn of the party opposed to Brandon.*^ Aie 
you belied when you are here called * ambitous f— Whoi 
they call you * selfish* and ' grrasping'— I know they 
wrong you ; but I confess that I hctoe thought you am- 
bitious; yet cap he who despises men desire their good 
opinion ?^ 

'• Their good opinion T repeated Brandon, mockingly. 
^ Do we want the bray of the asses we ride ? — No !** he re- 
sumed after a pause. ** It is power, not honours-it is the 
hope of elevatmgr one's self in every respect, in the world 
without, as well as in the world of one's own mind : it 
is this hope which makes me labour where I might rest, 
and will continue the labour to my grave.— Lucy," con- 
tinued Brandon, fixing his keen eyes on his niece, ^ hare 
you no ambition?— have power, and pomp, and place, no 
charm for your mind 1" 

** None !" said Lucy, quietly and shnply. 

" Indeed ! — ^yet there are times when I have thought I 
recognised my blood in your veins. You are sprung 
from a once noble, but a fallen race. Are you ever sus- 
ceptible to the weakness of ancestral pride ?" 

" You say," answered Lucy, " that we should care not 
for those who live after us, much less, I imagine, shouitt 
we care for those who have lived ages before !** 

"Prettily answered," said Brandon, smiling.—^*! wiH 

tell you at one time or another what effect that weakness 

^ you despise already, once had, long after your age, upon 

me. You are early wise on some points — ^profit by my 

experience, and be so on o^." 

" That is to say, in despising all men and all things ;'* 
said Lucy, also smiling. 

*• Well, never mind my creed ; you may be wise after 
your own: but trust one, dearest Lucy, who loves you 
purely and disinterestedly, and who has weighed with 
scales balanced to a hair all the advantages to be gleaned 
from an earth, in. which I verily think the harvest was 
gathered before we were put into it— trust me, Lucy, and 
never think love, that maiden's dream, so valuable as 
rank and power: pause well before you yield to the for- 
mer ; accept the latter, the moment tney are ofiered you. 
Love puts you at the feet of another, and that other a 
tyrant : rank puts othera at your feet, and all those thus 
subjected are your slaves !" "^ 

Lucy moved her chair (so that the new position con- 
cealed her face), and did not answer ; and Brandoik in an 
altered tone, continued— 
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. <* Would you thinly Lucj, that /once was fool enoufl^ 
to imagine that love was- a ldeesiiig,«and to be eageny 
flOQf ht for ? I gave up my hopes, my chances of wealth, 
of distmction, aU that had burned, from the years of boy- 
hood into my very heart. I chose poverty, obscuri^, 
humiliation ; bat I chose also love. What was my re- 
ward ? Lucy Brandon, I was deceived— deceived !*' 
. Brandon paused, and Lucy took his hand idTectionately, 
but did not break the silence. Brandon resumed. 

" Ye»9 1 was deceived ! but I in my turn had a revenge, 
and a fitting revenge,— for it was not the revenge of 
hatred, but (and the speaker laughed sardonically) of 
contempt. Enough of this, Lucy! What I wished to 
say to you is this — grown men and women know more 
of the truth of things than ye young persons think for. 
Love is a mere bauble, and no human being ever ex- 
changed for it one solid advantage without repentance. 
Believe this; and if rank ever puts itself under those 
pretty feet, be sure not to spurn the footstool.*' 

So saying, with a slight laugh, Brandon -lighted his 
chamber-candle, and left the room for the night. 

As soon as the lawyer reached his own apartment, he 
indited to Lord Mauleverer the following e[Hstle* 

** Why, dear Mauleverer, do you not come to townt 
I want you, — ^your party wants you ; perhaps the K-^— g 
wants you ; and eertainly, if you are serious about my 
niece, the care of your own love-suit should induce you 
yourself to want to come hither. I have paved the way 
for you, and, I think, with a little manafj^ment you mav 
anticipate a speedy success : but Lucy is a strange gin, 
—and perhaps, after all, though you ought to be on the 
spot, you had better leave her as much as possible in my 
hands. I know human nature, Mauleverer, and that 
knowledge is the engine by which I will work your tri- 
umph. As for the young lover, I am not quite sure 
whether it be not better for our sake, that Lucy should 
have experienced a disappointment on that score; for 
when a woman has once loved, and the love is utterly 
hopeless, she puts all vaffue ideas of other lovers alto- 
gether out of her head ; sue becomes contented with a 
husband wAmmii s/be can eUeem! sweet canter! But yoi% 
Mauleverer, want Lucy- to love uou I And so she wifl,*- 
after you have married her! she will love you partly 
from the advantages ibhe derives from you, partly firem 
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tesiliaritjr (Id tay iM»tluiigof y«or good qmlitiM)* Far 
my part, i thiidc domeatieity goes so far, that I believe a 
woman always inclined to be affeelionate to a man whom 
she has once seen in his nightcap. Howerer, you should 
come to town ; my poor brothei^s recent death allows as 
to see no one, — the coast will be clear flfoni rivals ; grief 
has softened my niece^s heart ; — ^in a word, you could 
not have a better opportunity. Come ! 

*' By-the-way, you say one of the reasons which made 
you tnink ill of this Captain Cliflbrd was, your impres- 
sion that, in the figure of one of his comrades, yon re- 
cognised something that appeared to you lo resemble 
one of the fellows who robbed you a few months ago. I 
understand that, at this moment, the police are in active 
pursuit of three most accomplished robbers ; nor should 
I be at all surprised, if in this*very Cliflbrd were to be 
found the leader of the gan^, viz. the notorious Lovett. 
I hear that the said leader is a clever and a handsome 
fellow, of a gentlemanlike address, and that his general 
associates are two men of the exact stamp of the 
worthies you have so amusingly described to me. I 
heard this .^yesterday from Nablieni, the police-oAeeri 
with whom I once scraped acijuaintance on a trial; and 
m my grudge against your nval, 1 kdnted at my sus- 
picion, that he, Captain Clifford, might not impossibly 
{irove this Rinaldo Rinaldini of the roads. Nabbem 
caught at my hintut once ; so thai, if it be founded on « 
true ffuess, I may flatter my conscience as well as my 
friendship, by the hope that I have had some hand in 
hanging this Adonis of my niece's. Whether my guess 
be true or not, Nabbem says he is sure of this Lovett; 
for one of his gang has promised to betray him. Hang 
these aspiring dogs ! I thought treachery was conflnea 
to politics; and that thought miJLes me turn to public 
matters,— in which all people are turning with the most 
edifying celerity.*' 

« • • • • 

• t • • • 

• • • • • 

Sir Wilham Brandon's epistle found Manleverer in a 
fittinff mood for Lucy and for London. Our wortiiy 
peer had been not a little r^hagrined by LjKsy's sudden 
departure from Bath , and while in doubt whether or not 
to follow her, the papers had infbrmed him of the Squiro's 
death, Maideverer, being then ftilly aware of the ioh 
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like the true philosopher he was, to reooncUe himself to 
Us hope deferred.- Few people were more easily sus- 
ceptible of consolation than Lord Mauleverer. He 
found an agreeable lady, of a^face more nnfaded than 
her reputation, to whom he intrusted the care of. re- 
lieving his leisure moments from ennui; and being a 
lively woman, the confidante discharged the trust with 
great satisfaction to iJord Mauleverer, for the space of a 
fortnight, so that he naturally began to feel his love for 
Lucy gradually wearing away, by absence and other' 
ties ; but just as the triumph of time over passion was 
growing decisive, the lady left Bath, in company with a 
tall guardsman, and Mauleverer received Brandon's let- 
ter. These two events recalled our excellent lover lo a 
sense of his allegiance ; and there being now at Bath no 
particular attraction to counterbalance the ardour of his 
affection. Lord Mauleverer ordered the horses to his 
carriage, and, attended only by his valet, set out for 
London. 

Nothing, perhaps, could convey a better portrait of an 
aristocrat than a sight of Lord Mauleverer's thin, fas- 
tidious features peering forth through the closed window 
of his luxurious traveUing chariot ! the rest of the outer 
man being carefully enveloped in furs, half a dozen 
novels strewing the seat of the carriage, and a lean 
French doff, exceedingly like its 'master, sniffing in vain 
for the fresn air, which, to the imagination of Mauleverer, 
was peopled with all sorts of asthmas and catarrhs ! It 
was a fitting picture of an aristocrat, for these reasons; 
— 4)ecause it conveyed an expression of indolence — of ^ 
unwholesomeness — of luxury— of pride — and of ridicule ! 
Mauleverer got out of his carriage at Salisbury, to stretch 
his limbs, and to amuse himself with a cutlet. Our 
nobleman was well known on the roads, and as nobody 
could be more affable; he was equally popular. The 
officious landlord bustled into the room, to wait himself 
upon his Lordship, and to tell all the news of the place. 

" Well, Mr. Cheerly !" said Mauleverer, bestowing a 

Eenetrating glance on his cutlet, ^' the bad times, I see, 
ave not ruined your cook !" 

*' Indeed, my Lord, your Lordship is very good, and 
the times, indeed, are very bad^— very bad indeed. Is* 
there enough gravy? Perhaps 3rour Lordship win tiy» 
«he pickled onions f '^ 
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^The whatt-oniona!— K>h!— ah! nothing can be beU 
ter ; but I never touch them. 80, are the roada good V* 

^Your Lordahip haa, I hope^ found them good to 
Saliabuiyl** 

'*Ah! I believe ao. Oh! to be aiire, excellent to 
Saliabmy. But how are thev to London? We have 
had wet weather lately, I think !" 

** No, my Lord. Heref the weather haa been aa dry as 
a bone.'* 

**0r a cutlet r* muttered Mauleverer; and the host 
continued— 

** Aa for the roada themselvea, my Lord — ao far aa the 
roajda are concerned, they are pretty ffood, my Lord ! 
but I canH say aa how there ia not aometning about them 
that might be mended!*' 

*' By no meana improbable !— you mean the inna and 
the turnpikes ?" rejoined Mauleverer. 

" Your Lordship is pleased to be facetious $— no ! I 
mean aomething worae than them !'' 

« What ! the cooks 1" 

" No, my Lord,— the highwaymen !" 

" The niffhwaymen ! — indeed !" said Mauleverer, 
anxiously; for he had with him a case of diamonds, 
which at that time were, on erand occasions, often the 
omamenta of a gentleman's dreaa, in the shape of but* 
tona, bucklea, &c. ; he had also a tolerably large sum of 
ready money about him^ a blessing he had lately begun 
to find very rare i-^^ By-the-way, the rascals robbed me 
before on this very road. My pistols shall be loaded 
this time. — ^Mr. Cheerly, you had better order the horses; 
one may as well escape the night-fall !" 

•* Certainly, my Lord, certainly. — Jem, the horses im^ 
mediately ! — Your Lordship will have another cutlet ?" 

«« Not a morsel !" 

"A tart?" 

" A dev not tor the world !" 

" Bring the cheese, John !" 

^*Much obliged to you, Mr. Cheerly,but I have dined; 
and if I have not done justice to your good cheer, thank 
yourself and the highwaymen.— -Where do theae high*- 
wa3nnen attack one ?" 

** Why, my Lord, the neighbourhood of Reading is, I 
believe, the worst part ; but they are very troublesome 
all the way to SalthiU." 

" Damnation !--the very neighbourhood in whiQb the 
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Itnaves robbed me before !— You may well etU them 
troublesome ! Why the deuse do xCi the police clear the 
county of such a moveable species of trouble 1^ 

*' Indeed, my Lord, I do nU know ; but they say as 
how Captain Lovett, the famous robber, jbe one of the 
set ; and nobody can catch him* I fear !'* 

^ Because, I suppose, the dog^ has the sense to bribe 
as well as bully. — What is the general number of these 
ruffians 1" 

*' Why, my Lord, sometimes one, sometimes two, but 
seldom more than three." 

Mauleverer drew himself up» ** My dear diamonds, 
and my pretty purse P thought he ; ** I may save you 
yetr 

^ Have you been long plagued with the feUows V^ he 
asked, after apause, as he was paying his bill. 

" Why, my Lord, we have, and we have not: I fancy 
as how they have a sort of haunt near Reading, for 
sometimes they -are intolerable just about there, and 
sometimes they are quiet for months together! For 
instance, my Lord, we thought them all gone some time 
ago ; but lately they have regularly stopped every one, 
though I hear as how they have cleared no great booty 
as yet." 

Here the waiter announced the horses, and Mauleverer 
slowly re-entered his carriage, among the bows and 
smiles of the charmed spirits of the hostelry. 
» During the daylight, Mauleverer, who was naturally 
of a gallant and fearless temper, thought no more of the 
highwa3anen, — a species of danger so common at that 
time, that it was almost considered disgraceful to suffer 
the dread of it to be a cause of delay on the road. Tra- 
vellers seldom deemed it best to lose time in order to 
save money ; and they carried with them a stout heart 
and a brace of pistols, instead of sleeping all night on 
the road. Mauleverer, rather a prtux cke-oaUer, was 
precisely of this order of wayfarers : and a night at an 
inn, when it was possible to avoid it, was to him, as to 
most rich Englishmen, a tedious torture most zealously 
to be shunned. It never, therefore, entered into the head 
of our excellent nobleman, despite his experience, that 
his diamonds and his purse might be saved from all dan- 
ger, if he would consent to deposite them, with his own 
person, at some pjace of hospitable reception ; nor, in- 
deed, was it till he was within a stage of Reading, and 
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the twilight had entirely closed in, that he tfOtMe d 
head mudh on the matter. But while the horaea w«»e 
putting to, he autnmoned tiie poatbovs to him, and after 
legardinff their countenances with the eye of a man ac- 
customed to read physiognomies, he thus eloquently ad- 
dressed them :— 

** Gentlemen, — I am informed that there is some dan- 
ger of being robbed between this town and Salthill. — 
Now, I beg to inform yon, that I think it next to impos- 
sible for four horses, properly directed, to be stopped by 
less than four men. To that number I shall probably 
yield; to a less number I shall most assuredly give 
nothing but bullets.^You understand me V* 

The postboys grinned, touched their hats, a d Maule- 
verer slowly continued— 

*• If, Uierefore, — ^mark me,— one, two, or three men 
stop your horses, and I find that the use of your whips 
and spurs are itieffectual in releasing the animals from 
the hold of the robbers, I intend with these pistols— you 
observe them — to shoot at the gentlemen who detain 
y;ou ; but as, though I am generally a dead shot, my eye- 
sight wavers a little in the dark, I think it very possible 
that I may have the misfortune to shoot you^ gentlemen, 
instead of the robbers ! You see, the rascals will be 
close by you, sutiiciently so to put you in jeopardy, un- 
less, indeed, you knock them down with the butt-end of 
your whips. I merely mention this that you may be 
prepared. Should such a mistake occur, you need not 
be uneasy beforehand, for I wiU take every possible care 
of your winows ; should it not, and shoidd we reach 
Salthill in safety, I intend to testify my sense of the ex- 
cellence of your driving, by a present of ten guineas 
a-piece! Gentlemen, I have done with you. I give 
you my honour, as a British nobleman, that I am serious 
in what I have said to 3rou. Do me the favour to 
mount.*^ 

Mauleverer then called his favourite servant, who sat 
in the dickey in front (rumble-tumbles not being then 
in use)— 

^ Smoothson,** said he, " the last time we were at- 
tacked on this very road, you behaved damnably. See 
that 3rou do better this time, or it may be the worse for 
you. Foil have pistols to-night about you, eh ! Well ! 
that *8 riflht ! And you are sure they 're loaded. Veiy 
well ! Now« thea« if we are stopped, do n't lose a bk!^^ 
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laent. Jmhp down and fire one of your pistola at the 
first robber. Keep the other for a Mire aim. One shot 
is to intimidate, the second to slay. You comprehend % 
My pistols are in excellent order, I suppose. Lend me 
the ramrod. So, so ! No trick this time !" 

" They would kill a fly> my Lord, provided your Lord- 
ship fired straight upon it.'* 

"I do not doubt you!" said Mauleverer, "light the 
lanterns, and tell the postboys to drive on,!" 

It was a frosty and tolerably clear night. The dusk 
of the twilight had melted away beneath the moon, which 
had just risen, and the hoary rime glittered from the 
bushes and the sward, breaking into a thousand dia- 
monds, as it caught the rays of the stars. On went the 
horses, bnskly, their breath steaming against the fresh 
air, and their hoofs sounding cheerily on the hard ground. 
The rapid motion pf the carriage — the bracing coolness 
of the night — and the excitement occasioned by anxiety 
and the forethought of danger, all conspired to stir the 
languid blood of Lord Mauleverer into a vigorous and' 
exhilarated sensation, natural .a youth to his character, . 
but utterly contrary to the nature he had imbibed from 
the customs of his manhood. 

He felt his pistols, and his hands trembled a little, as 
he did so : — ^npt the least from fear, but from that rest- 
lessness and eagerness peculiar to nervous persons 
placed in' a new Situation. 

" In this country," said he to himself, '* I have been 
only once robbed in the course of my life. It was then 
a little my fault ; for before I took to my pistols, I should 
have been certaip they were loaded. To-night, I shall 
be sure to avoid a similar blunder ; and my pistols have an 
eloquence in their barrels which is exceedingly moving 
Humph, another milestone. These fellows drive well; 
but we are entering a pretty-looking spot for Messieurs 
the disciples of Robin Hood !" . ^ 

It was indeed a picturesque spot, by which the carriage 
was now rapidly whirling. A few miles from Maiden- 
head, on the Henley road, our readers will probably re- 
n^ember a small track of forest-like land, lying on either 
side of the road. To the left, the green waste bears 
. away among trees and bushes ; and one skilled in the 
country may pass from that spot, through a landscape 
aa little tenanted as green Sherwood was formerty, into 
the chains of wild common and deep beech* woods which 
. Vol.. II.— D 
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border a certain portion of Oxfordshire, and contrast eq 
beautifully the gfeneral characteristics of that county. 

At the time w^ speak of, the country was even far 
wilder than it is now, and just on that point where ihe 
Henley and the Reading roads unite was a spot (com- 
municating then with the waste land we have described)f 
than which perhaps few places could be more adapted to 
the purposes of such true men as have recourse to the pri- 
maiT law of nature. Certain it was, that at this part of the 
road Mauleverer looked more anxiously from his window 
than he had hitherto done, and apparently the increased 
earnestness of his survey was not altogether without 
meeting its reward. 

About a hundred yards to the left, three dark objects 
were just discernible in the shade ; a moment more, and 
the objects emerging grew into the forms of three men, 
well mounted, and riding at a brisk trot. 

"Cb/y three!" thought Mauleverer, "that is well;" 
and leaning from the front window with a pistol in either 
hand, Mauleverer cried out to the postboys in a stem 
tone, " Drive on, and recollect what I told you ! — Re- 
member!'' he added, to his servant. The postbpys 
scarcely looked round, but their spurs were buried in 
their horses, and the animals flew on like lightning. 

The three strangers made a halt, as if in conference : 
their decision was prompt. Two wheeled round from 
their comrade, and darted at full gallop by the carriage. 
Mauleverer's pistol was already protruded from the 
front-window, when to his astonishment, and to the utter 
baffling oi his ingenious admonition to his drivers, he 
beheld the two postboys knocked from their horses one 
after the other with a celerity that scarcely allowed him 
an exclamation; and before he had recovered his self- 
possession, the horses taking fnght fand their fright 
oeing skilfully taken advantage of by tne highwa3rmeil)» 
the carriage was fairly whirled into a ditch on the right 
side of the road, and upset. Meanwhile, Smoothson had 
leaped from his station in the front, and having fired, 
though without effect, at the third robber, who approached 
menacingly towards him, he gained the time to open the 
carriage dobr, and extricate his master. 

The moment Mauleverer found himself on terra firmeL^ 
he prepared his coura|re for offensive measures, and he 
ana Smoothson, standmg side by side in front of the un- 
i^rtunate vehicle, presented no unformidable aspect to the 
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enemy. The two robbeis who had so deeisiTely rid 
themselves of the postboys acted with no less determi- 
nation towards the horses. One of them dismounted, 
cut the traces, and suffered the plunging' quadrupeds to 
go whither they listed. This measure was not however 
allowed to be taken with impunity ; a ball from Mauleve- 
rer's pistol passed through the hat of the highwayman 
with an aim so slightly erring, that it whizzed among 
the locks of the astounded hero with a sound that sent 
a terror to his heart, no less from a love of his head, 
than from anxiety for his hair. The shock staggered 
him for a moment ; and a second shot from the hand of 
Mauleverer would have probably finished his earthly 
career, had not the third robber, who had hitherto re- 
mained almost inactive, thrown himself from his horse, 
which tutored to such docility remained perfectly still, 
and advancing with a bold step and a levelled pistol 
towards Mauleverer and his servant, said, in a resolute 
voice, ''Gentlemen, it is useless to struggle; we are 
well armed, and resolved on effecting our purpose : your 
persons shall be safe, if you lay down your arms, and 
also such part of your property as you may particularly 
wish to retain. But if you resist, I cannot answer for 
your lives !" 

Mauleverer had listened patiently to this speech in 
order that he might have more time for adjusting his 
aim : his reply was a bullet, which grazed the side of 
the speaker and tore away the skin, without inflicting any 
more dangerous wound.. Muttering a curse upon the 
ertor of his aim, and resolute to the last, when his blood 
was once up, Mauleverer backed one pace, drew his 
sword* and threw himself into the attitude of a cham- 
pion well skilled in the use of the instrument he wore. 

But that incomparable personage was in a fair way 
of ascertaining what happiness in the world to come is 
reserved for a man who nas spared no pains to make 
himself comfortable in this. For the two first and most 
active robbers having finished the achievement of the 
horses, now approached Maideverer, and the taUer of 
them, still indignant at the late peril to his hair, cried 
out in a Stentorian voice — 

** By G— d ! you old fool, if you do nH throw down 
y6ur toasting-fork, I '11 be the death of you !" 

The speaker suited the action to the word, by cocking 
an immense pittol; Mauleverer stood his ground, but 
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SmoothsoR retreated, and stumbling against the wheel 
of the carriage fell backward; the next instant, the 
second highway^man had possessed himself of the valet's 
pistols, and, quietly seated on the fallen man's stomach, 
amused himself by inspecting the contents of the do- 
mestic's pockets. Maideverer was now alone, and his 
stubbornness so enraged the tall bully, that his hand was 
already on his trigger, when the third robber, whose side 
Mauleverer's bullet had grazed, thrust himself between 
the two. — ^ Hold, Ned !" said he, pushing back his com- 
rade's pistol. — ^*'And you, my Lord, whose rashness 
ought to cost you your life, leani that men can rob gene- 
rously." So saying, with one dexterous stroke from the 
robber's riding-whip, Maulcverer's sword flew upwards, 
and alighted at the distance of ten yards from its owner. 

"Approach now," said the victor to his comrades. 
" Rifle the carriage, and with all despatch." 

The tall highwayman hastened to execute this order ; 
and the lesser one having satisfactorily finished the in- 
quisition into Mr. Smoothson's pockets, drew forth from 
liis own pouch a tolerably thick rope ; with this he tied 
the hands of the prostrate valet, moralizing as he wound 
the rope round and round the wrists of the fallen man, 
in the following edifying strain : — 

" Lie still, sir, lie still, I beseech you ; all wise men 
are fatalists ; and no proverb is more pithy than that 
which says, * What can't be cured must be endured.' 
Lie still, 1 tell you ; little, perhaps, do you think that 
you are performing one of the noblest functions of hu- 
manity : yes, sir, you are filling the pockets of the des* 
titute, and by my present action, t am securing you 
from any weakness of the flesh likely to impede so 
praiseworthy an end, and so hazard the excellency of 
your action. There, sir, your hands are tight,— lie still 
and reflect !" 

As he said this, with three gentle applications of his 
feet, the moralist rolled Mr. Smoothson into the ditch, 
and hastened to Join his lengthy comrade in his pleasing 
occupation. 

In the interim, Mauleverer and the third robber f who 
in the true spirit of government, remained dignifiea and 
Inactive while his fouowers plundered what & certainly 
designed to share, if not to monopolize), stood wlAhia a 
few feet of each other, face to face. 

Manlevexer had now convinced himself, that all en* 
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deavour to save his property was hopeless, and he had 
also the .consolation of thinking he had done his best to 
defend it. He therefore bade all his thoughts return to 
the care of his person. He adjusted his fur collar 
around his neck with great sang Jroid^ drew on his 
gloves, and» patting his terrified poodle, who sat shiver- 
ing on its haunches with one paw raised, and nervous^ 
trembling, he said — 

"You, sir, seem to be a civil person, and I really 
shoijld have felt quite sorry if I had had the misfortune to 
wound you. You are not hurt, I trust. Pray, if I may 
inquire, how am I to proceed ? my carriage is in the 
ditch, and my horses by this time are probably at the 
end of the world." 

"As for that matter," said the robber, whose face, 
like^those of his comrades, was closely masked in the 
approved fashion of highwaymen of that day, " I believe 
you will have to walk to Maidenhead, — it is not far, and 
the night is fine !" 

" A very trifling hardship, indeed !" said Mauleverer, 
ironically; but his new acquaintance made no reply, 
nor did he appear at all desirous of entering into any 
farther conversation with Mauleverer. 

The Earl, therefore, after watching the operations of 
the other robbers for some moments, turned on his heel, 
and remained humming an opera tune, with dignified in- 
difference, until the pair had finished rifling the carriage, 
and, seizing Mauleverer, proceeded to rifle hiin. 

With a curled lip and a raised brow, that supreme 
personage suffered himself to be, as the taller robber ex- 
pressed it, " cleaned out." His watch, his rings, his purse, 
and his snuff-box, all went. It was long since the ras- 
cals had captured such a booty. 

They had scarcely finished, when the postboys, who 
had now begun to look about them, uttered a simulta- 
neous cry, and, at some distance, a wagon was seen 
heavily approaching, Mauleverer really wanted his 
money, to say nothing of his diamonds ; and so soon as 
he perceived assistance at hand, a new hope darted within 
him. His sword still lay on the ground ; he sprang to- 
wards it — seized it, uttered a shout for help, and threw 
himself fiercely on the highwayman who had disarmed 
him ; but the robber, warding off the blade with his 
whip, retreated to his saddle, which he managed, despite 
of Maul^verer's lunges, to regain with impunity. 
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The other two had already mounted, and within a 
minute afterward, not a vestige of the trio was visible. 
" This is what may fairly be called ungU hUnedntst!^ 
said Mauleverer, as, dropping his useless sword, he 
thrust his hands into his pNoickets. 

Leaving our peerless peer to find his way to Maidefi- 
head on foot, accompanied (to say nothing of the poodle) 
by one wagoner, two postboys, and the released Mr. 
Smoothson, all four charming him with their condo- 
lences, we follow with our story the steps of the three 
cdieni appetenies. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The rogues were very merry on the booty. They Baid a ttaouiaod ttakiga 
that shnwed tht* wickedoe« of tbeir mnraii.— Gil BbA.^. 

They fixed on a spot w)iere they made a cave, which was large enough ta 
receive them and their horeei. This cave was encloMid within a sort of 
thiclLet of buaiiee and brambles. From this atation they used to iaaue, Ax. 

VUmoirs or Richard Turpin. 

It was not for several minutes after their flight had 
commenced, that any conversation passed between the 
robbers. Their horses flew on like wind, and the coun- 
try through which they rode presented to their speed no 
other obstacle than an occasional hedge, or a snort cut 
through the thicknesses of some leafless beech wood. The 
stars lent them a merry light, and the spirits of two of 
them at least were fully in sympathy with the exhilara- 
tion of the pace and the air. Perhaps, in the third, a 
certain presentiment that the present adventure would 
end less merrily than it had begun, conspired, with other 
causes of gloom, to check that exaltation of the blood 
which generally follows a successful exploit. 

The pHth which the robbers took wound by the sideiS 
of long woods, or across large tracts of uncultivated 
land. Nor did they encounter any thing living by the 
road, save now and then a solitary owl, wheeling its 
gray body around the i^kirts of the bare woods, or occa- 
sionally troops of conies pursuing their sports and enjoy- 
ing their midnight food in the fields. 

" Heavens !" cried the tall robber, whose incognito we 
need no longer preserve, and who, as our renders are 
doubtless aware, answered to the name of Pej^r^-— 
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^ Heavens T* cried he, looking upward at the starry skies 
in a sort of ecstasy, '* what a jolly life this is I Some 
fellows like hunting, damn it ; what hunting is like the 
roadi If there be sport in hunting down a nasty fox, 
how much more is there in hunting down a nice clean 
nobleman's carriage I If there be joy in getting a brush, 
how much more is there in getting a purse! If it be 
pleasant to fly over a hedge in the broad daylight, hang 
me if it be not ten times finer sport to skim it by night, — 
here goes ! Look how the hedges run away from us, and 
the silly, old moon dances about, as if the sight of us put 
the good lady in spirits ! Those old maids are always 
glad to have an eye upon such fine dashing young fellows/^ 

'* Ay,'' cried the more erudite and sententious Augustus 
Tomlinson, roused by success from his usual philoso- 
phical sobriety. " No work is so pleasant as nightwork, 
and the witches our ancestors burned were in the right to 
ride out on their broomsticks, with the owls and the stars. 
\Ve are their successors tiozv, Ned. We are your true 
fiy-by-nights !" 

" Only*," quoth Nedr ** we are a cursed deal more clever 
than they were ; for they played their game without being 
a bit the richer for it, and we — I say, Tomhnson, where 
the devil did you put that red morocco case 1" 

** ExQ^rience never enlightens the foolish !" said Tom- 
linson, ^' or you would have known, without asking, that 
I had put it in the very safest pocket in my coat. 'Gad, 
how heavy it is !" 

" Wf 11 !" cried Pepper, " I can't say I wish it were 
lighter ! Only think of our robbing my Lord twice, and 
on the same road too !" 

'* I say, Lovett," exclaimed Tomlinson, " was it not 
odd that we should have stumbled upon our Bath friend 
so unceremoniously ? Lucky for us, that we are so 
strict in robbing in masks ! He would not have thought 
the better/ of Bath company, if he had seen our faces." 

Lovett, or rather Clifford, had hitherto been silent. He 
now turned slowly in his saddle, and said — " As it was, 
tiie poor devil was very nearly despatched. Long Ned 
was making short work with him — ^if I had not inter- 
posed !" 

•* And why did you 1" said Ned. 

*< Because I will have no killing: it is the curse of the 
lioble art of our profession, to have passionate profes^ 
90TB like thee." 
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"Passionate!" repeated Ned: "well, I am a little 
choleric, I own it ; but that is not so great a fault on the 
road as it would be in house-breaking. I do n't know a 
thine that requires so much coolness and aelf-possession 
as cleaning out a house from top to bottom, — quietly and 
civilly, mind you !" 

" That is the reason, I suppose, then," said Augustus, 
" that you altogether renounced that career. Your first 
adventure was house-breaking, I think I have heard you 
say. I confess, it was a vulgar debdU — ^not worthy of 
you !" 

" No !~Harry Cook seduced me ! but the specimen I 
saw that night disgusted me of picking locks ; it brings 
one in contact with such low companions ; only think, 
there was a merchant — a rag-merchant one of the party !" 

" Faugh !" said Tomlinson, in solemn disgust. 

"Ay, you may well turn up your lip: 1 never broke 
into a house again." 

" Who were your other companions ?" asked Augustus. 

" Only Harry Cook,* and a very singular woman ^" 

Here Ned's narrative was interrupted by a dark defile 
through a wood, allowing room for only one horseman at 
a time. They continued this gloomy path for several 
minutes, until at length it brou^t them to the brink of a 
large dell, overgrown with bushes and spreading aromid, 
somewhat in the form of a rude semicircle. Here the 
robbers dismounted, and led their reeking horses down 
the descent. Long Ned, who went first, paused at a 
cluster of bushes, which seemed so thick as to defy in- 
trusion, but which, yielding, on either side, to the expe- 
rienced hand of the robber, presented what appeared the 
mouth of a cavern. A few steps along the passage of 
this gulf brought them to a door, which, even seen by 
torchlight, would have appeared so exactly siniilar in 
colour and material to the rude walls on either side, as to 
have deceived any unsuspecting eye, and which, in the 
customary darkness brooding over it, might have remained 
for centuries undiscovered. Touching a secret latch, the 
door opened, and the robbers were in the secure precincts 
of the "Red Cave!" It may be remembered, that, 
among the early studies of our exemplary hero, the me- 
moirs of Richard Turpin had formed a conspicuous por- 
tion ; and it may also be remembered, that, in the mis* 

* A noted highwayman. 
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eellaneous adventures of that gentleman, nothing had 
more delighted the juventte imagination of the student^ 
than the description of the forest cave, in which the gal- 
lant Turpin had heen accustomed to conceal himself, his 
friend, his horse, ' 

" Aod tl»t iweet nint wlio lay by Tarpin*i aide ;** 

or, to speak more domestically, the respectable Mrs. Tur- 
pin. *So strong a hold, indeed, had that early reminis 
cence fixed upon our hero's mind, that, no sooner had he 
risen to eminence among his friends, than he had put the 
project of his childhood into execution. He had selected 
for the scene of his ingenuity an admirable spot. In a 
thinly-peopled country, surrounded by commons and 
woods, and yet (as Mr. Robins would say, if he had to 
dispose of it by auction) ** within an easy ride" of popu- 
lous and well-frequented roads, it possessed all the ad- 
vantages of secrecy foi itself, and convenience for depre- 
dation. Very few of the gang, and those only who had 
been employed in its construction, were made acquainted 
with the secret of this cavern ; and as our adventurers 
rarely visited it, and only on occasions of urgent want, 
or secure concealment, it had continued for more than 
two years undiscovered and unsuspected. 

The cavern, originally hollowed by nature, owed but 
little to the decorations of art ; nevertheless, the rough- 
ness of the walls was concealed by a rude but comfort- 
able arras of matting: four or five.of such seats as the 
robbers themselves could construct, were drawn aronnd 
a small but bright wood-fire, which, as there was no 
chimney, spread a thin volume of smoke over the apart- 
ment. The height of the cave, added to the universal 
reconciler — custom, prevented, however, this evil from 
being seriously unpleasant ; and, indeed, like the tenants 
of an Irish cabin, perhaps the inmates attached a degree 
of comfort to a circumstance which was coupled with 
their dearest household associations. A table, formed of 
a board coarsely planed, and supported by four le^s of 
irregular size, made equal by the introduction of Mocks 
or wedges between the legs and the floor, stood warmins 
its uncouth self by the fire. At one comer, a covered 
cart made a conspicuous article of furniture, no doubt 
useful -either in conveying plunder or provisions, beside 
the wheels were carelessly thrown two or three coarse 
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carpenter's tools, and the more warlike uiiliiies of a blun- 
derbuss, a rifle, and two broadswords. In the other 
comer was an open cupboard, containing rows of pewter 
platters, musfs, &c. Opposite the fireplace, which was 
to the left of the entrance, an excavation had been turned 
into a dormitory, and fronting the entrance was a pair of 
broad, strongs wooden steps, ascending to a large hollow 
about eight feet from the ground. This was the entrance 
to the stables ; and as soon as their owners released the 
reins of the horses, the docile animals proceeded qne by 
one leisurely up the steps, in the manner of quadrupeds 
educated at the public seminary of Astley's, and disap> 
peared within the aperture. 

These steps, when drawn up, which, however, from 
their extreme clumsiness, required the united strength of 
two ordinary men, and was not that instantaneous work 
which it should have been, made the place above a tole- 
rably strong hold, for the wall was perfectly perpendi- 
cular and level, and it was only by placing his hands 
K^pon the ledge, and so lifting himself gymnastically 
upward, that an active assailant could have reached the 
eminence; a work which defenders equally active, it 
may easily be supposed, would not be likely to allow. 

This upper cave — for our robbers paid more attention 
to their horses thasi themselves, as the nobler animals of 
the two species, — was evidently fitted up with some 
labour. The stalls were rudely divided, the litter of dry 
fern was clean, troughs were filled with oats, and a large 
tub had been supplied from a pond at a little distance. 
A onrt-harness, and some old wagoners^ frocks were 
fixed on pegs to the wall. While at the far end of 
these singular stables was a door strongly barred, and 
only just large enough to admit the body of a man. fhe 
confederates had made it an express law never to enter 
their domain by this door, or to use it, except for the 
purpose of escape, should the cave ever be attacked; in 
which case, while one or two defended the entrance from 
the inner cave, another might unbar the door, and as it 
opened upon the thickest part of the wood, through which 
with great ingenuity a labyrinthine path had been cut, not 
easily tracked by ignorant pursuers, these precautions of 
the highwaymen had provided a fair hope of at least a 
temporary escape from any invading enemies. 

Such were the domestic arrangements of the Red 
Cave ; and it will be conceded that, at least, some skill 
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had been shown m the choice of the spot, if there were a 
lack of taste in its adornments. 

While the horses were performing their nightly ascent, 
ou/ three heroes, after securing tt^ door, made at once 
to the fire. And there, O reader, they were greeted in 
welcome by one, — an old and revered acquaintance of 
thine, — whom in such a scene it will equally astound, 
and wound thee to re-behold. 

Know then, — but first we will describe to thee the oc- 
cupation and the garb of the august personage to whom 
we allude. Binding over a large gridiron, daintily be- 
spread with steaks of the fatted rump, the INDIVIDUAL- 
stood ; — with his right arm bared above the elbow, and his 
right hand grasping that mimic trident known unto gas- 
tronomers by the monosyllable "fork." His wigless 
head was adorned with a cotton nightcap* His upper 
vestment was discarded, and a whitish apron flowed 
gracefully down his middle man. His stockings were 
ungartered, and permitted, between the knee and the calf, 
interesting glances of the rude carnal. One list shoe and 
one of leathern manufacture cased his ample feet. £n^ 
terprise, or the noble glow of his present culinary pro- 
fession, spread a yet rosier blush over a countenance 
early tinged by generous libations, and from beneath the 
curtain of his pallid eyelashes, his large and rotund orbs 
gleamed dazzingly on the new comers. Such, O reader, 
was the aspect and the occupation of the venerable man 
whom we have long since taught thee to admire, such--' 
alas for the mutabilities of earth ! — was — a new chapter 
only can contain the name. 
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CHAPTER X. 

God Olcsfl our King snd ParliAtient, 

And tend be may make ■uch knaves repent. 

Lof at Song's against the Rumtp Parliament. 

IIo, treaebery ! my guards, my scimitar ! 

Btkon. 

When the irreverent Mr. Pepper had warmed his 
hands sufficiently to be able to transfer them from the 
iire, he lifted the right palm, and with an indecent jocu- 
larity of spirits, accosted the ci-devant ornament of the 
Asinaeum, with a sounding slap on his back — or some such 
part of his conformation. 

" Ah, old boy !" said he, " is this the way you keep 
house for us 1 A fire not large enough to roast a nit, and 
^ supper too small to fatten him beforehand ! But how 
the deuse should you know how to provender for gen- 
tlemen ? you thought you were in Scotland, I '11 be 
bound !" 

" Perhaps he did, when he looked upon you, Ned !" 
said Tomlmson, gravely ; " 't is but rarely out of Scotland 
that a man can see so big a rogue in so little a compass !'* 

Mr. MacGrawler, into whose eyes the palmistry ot 
Long Ned had brought tears of sincere feeling, and who 
had hitherto been rubbing the afflicted part, now grum- 
bled forth — 

" You ma^ say what you please, Mr. Pepper, — ^but it 
is not often m my country, that men of genius are seen 
performing the part of cooks to robbers !" 

" No !" quoth Tomlinson, •* they are performing the more 
profitable part, of robbers to cooks, eh !" 

" Damme, you 're out," cried Long Ned, " for, in that 
country, there are either no robbers, because there is 
nothing to rob ; or the inhabitants are all robbers, who 
have plundered one another, and made -away with the 
booty !" 

'* May the de'il catch thee," said MacGrawler, stung to 
the quick,-^for, like all Scots, he was a patriot ;— much 
on the same principle as a woman who has the worst 
<;hildren makes the best mother. 

•* The de'il !" said Ned, mimicking the " silver sound," 
as Sir W. Scott has been pleased facetiously to caU the 
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^^mountaun tongue," — the Seete m general seem tatkkik 
it is silver, they keep it so carefolly.— ^ The de'il, Mic 
Deilf you mean, — sure the gealleman must have been a 
Scotchman !" 

The sage grinned in sfHte ; but remembemg the pa- 
tience of Epictetus when a slave, and mindful also of 
the strong arm of Long Nedj he curbed his temper, and 
turned the beefsteaks with his fork. 

'* Well, Ned,*^ said Augustus, throwiBg himself into 
a chair, which he drew to the firs, while he gently patted 
the huge limbs of Mr. Pepper, as if to admonish him that 
they were not so transparent as glass-—*' lei us look at 
the fire; and, by-the-by, it is your turn to see to the 
horses." 

** Plague on it I" cried Ned, " it is always my turn, I 
think.— Hollo, you Scot of the pot, can't you prove that 
I groomed the beasts last 1 I Ul give you a crown to do it." 

The wise MacGrawler pricked up his ears. 

''A crown !" said hey— a crown ! do you mean to insult 
me, Mr. Pepper? but, to be sure, you did see to the 
horses last, and this worthy gentleman, Mr. Tomlinson, 
must remember it too." 

** How, I ?" cried Augustus ; " you are mistaken, and 
I '11 give you half a guinea to prove it." 

MacGrawler opened his eyes larger and larger, as you 
may see a small circle in the water widen into enormity. 

*• Half a guinea !" said he ; " nay, nay, you joke ; I 'm 
not mercenary, you think I am ! pooh, pooh ! you 're 
mistaken ; I 'm a man who means weel, a man of vera- 
city, and will speak the truth in spite of all the half-ti- 
neas in the world. But certainly, now I begin to tmnk 
of it, Mr. Tomlinson did see to the creatures last*— and, 
Mr. Pepper; it is your turn." 

"Avery Daniel!" said Tomlinson, chuckling in hw 
iisual dry manner. — ^ Ned, do n't you hear the horses 
neigh?" 

** Oh, hang the horses I" said the volatile Pepper, for- 
getting every thing else, as he thrust his hands in his 
pockets, and felt the gains of the night ; ** let us first 
look to our winnings I" 

So saying, he marched towards the table, and emptied 
his pockets thereon : Tomlinson, nothing loath, followed 
the example. Heavens * what exclam«tiaiift of delight 
issued from the scoundrels' lips, as, one by one, they 
inspected their new acquisitions. • 
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'^Here 's a maffniflcent creature !*' cried Ned, handling 
that superb watch studded with jewels, which the poor 
Earl hsui once before unavaikngly redeemed ; '* a repeater, 
by Jove!" 

** I hope not," said the phlegmatic Augustus ; *' repeaters 
would not tell well for your conversation, Ned! — ^But 
powers that be I look at this ring, a diamond of the first 
water !" 

'*0h the sparkler! it makes one's mouth water as 
much as itself. 'Sdeath, here's a precious box for a 
sneezer! a picture inside, and rubies outside. The old 
fellow had excellent taste ! it would charm him to see 
how pleased we are with his choice of jewelry !" 

"Talking of jewelry," said Tomlinson, "I had al- 
mo|t forgotten the morocco case; between you and 
me,l imagine we have a prize there ; it looks like a jewel 
casket !" 

So saying, the robber opened that case, which on many 
a gala day had lent lustre to the polished person of 
Mauleverer. reader, the burst of rapture that ensued ! 
imagine it! we cannot exprcjss it! Like the Grecian 
painter, we drop a veil over emotions too deep for words. 

<* But here," said Pepper, when they had almost ex- 
hausted their transports at sight of the diamonds, *'here 's 
the purse — ^fifty guineas ! and what 's this ? notes, by 
Jupiter ! we' must change them to-morrow, before they 
are stopped. Curse those fellows, they are always imi- 
tating us ; we stop their money, and they do n't lose a 
4noment in stopping it too. Three hundred pounds! 
Osiptain, what say you to our luck ?" 

Clifford had sat gloomily looking on, during the ope- 
rations of the robbers; he now, assuming a corres- 
pondent cheerfulness of manner, made a suitable reply* 
and after some general conversation, the work of division 
took place. 

" We are the best arithmeticians in the world !" said 
Augustus, as he pouched his share: '^addition, sub- 
traction, division, reduction, — we have them all as pat as 
* the Tutor's Assistant ;' and, what is better, we make 
them all applicable tcTthe Rule of 7%ree." 

'^You have left out multiplication!" said Clifford^ 
ensiling. 

*^Ah! because that works differently; the other rules 
apply to the specie-s of the kingdom ; but as for multi- 
plicatiout we multiply} I fear, no species but our own t"' 
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"Fie, gentlemen r* said MacGrawler, austerely,— for 
there is a wonderful decorum in your true Scotsmen. 
*' Actions are trifles ; nothing can be cleaner than their 
words /" 

" Oh, you thrust in your wisdom, do you 1" said Ned. 
*•! suppose you want your part of the booty!" 

" Part," said the subtilizing Tomlinson. ** He has nine 
times as many parts as we have already. Is he not a 
critic, and has he not the parts of speech at his fingers' 
end ?" 

*• Nonsense !" said AfacGrawler, instinctively holding 
out his hands, with the fork dropping between tiie 
stretched fingers of the right palm. 

"Nonsense yourself!" cried Ned, ^you have a share 
in what you never took! a pretty fellow, truly! Mind 
your business, Mr. Scot, and fork nothing but the beef- 
steaks !" 

With this Ned turned to the stables, and soon disap- 
peared among the horses ; but Cliiford, eyeing the disap- 
pointed and eager face of the culinary sage, took ten 
guineas from his own share, and pushed them towards 
his quondam tutor. 

" There !" said he, emphatically. 

" Nay, nay," grunted MacGrawler; " I don't want the 
money, it is my -way to scorn such dross!" So saying, 
he pocketed the corns, and turned, muttering to himself, 
to the renewal of his festive preparations. 

Meanwhile, a whispered conversation took place be- 
tween Augustus and the Captain, and continued till Ned 
returned, 

" And the nlgbt^s viands unoked along Uie board !'* 

Souls of Don Raphael and Ambrose Lamela, what a 
charming thing it is to be a rogue for a little time ! How 
merry men are when they have cheated their brethren! 
Your innocent milksops never made so jolly a supper as 
did our heroes of the way. Clifford, perhaps, acted a 
part, but the hilarity of his comrades was unfeigned. It 
was a delicious contrast, the boisterous " Ha, ha !" of 
Long Ned, and the secret, dry, calculating chuckle of 
Augustus Tomlinson. ' It was Rabelais agamst Voltaire. 
They united only in the objects of their- jests, and fore- 
most of those objects — (wisdom is ever the butt of tiie 
frivolous)— was the great Peter MacGrawler. 
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The graceless dogs were especially merry upon the 
subject of the sage's former occupation. 

''Come, Mac, you carve this nam," said Ned; ''you 
hare had practice in cutting up." 

The learned man whose name was thus disrespectfully 
abbreviated proceeded to perform what he was bid. He 
was about to sit down for that purpose, when Tomlinson 
sliiy subtracted his chair, — ^the sage fell. 

"No jests at MacGrawler," said thie malicious Au- 
gustus ; " whatever be his faults as a critic, you see that 
he is weU grounded, and he gets at once to the bottom 
of a subject. — Mac, suppose your next work be entitled, 
'atai^of wo!"' 

Men who have great minds are rarely flexible ; they 
do not take a jest readily; so it was with MacGrawler. 
He rose in a violent rage, and had the robbers been more 
penetrating than they condescended to be, they might 
have noticed something dangerous in his eye. As it was, 
Clifford, who had often before been the protector of his 
tutor, interposed in his behalf, drew the sage a seat near 
to himself, and filled his plate for him. It was interesting 
to see this deference from Power to Learning ! It was 
Alexander doing homage to Aristotle ! 

" There is omy one thing 1 regret," cried Ned, with his 
mouth full, '* about the old lord, — ^it was a thousand pities 
we did not make him dance ! I remember the day. Cap- 
tain, when you would have insisted on it. What a merry 
fellow you were -once ! Do .you recollect, one bright 
moonlight night, just like the present, for instance, when 
we were doing duty near Staines, how you swore every 
person we stopped, above fifty years old, should dance 
a minuet with you T' 

" Ay!" added Augustus, " and the first was a Bishop in 
a white wig. Faith, how stiffly his Lordship jigged it! 
And how gravely Lovett bowed to him, with his hat off, 
when it was all over, and returned him his watch and ten 
guineas^ — it was worth the sacrifice !" 

" And the next was an old maid of quality," said Ned, 
" as lean as a lawyer. — ^Do nH you remember how she 
curvgled 1" 

" To be sure," said Tomlinson, '* and you very wittily 
called her a ^-pole !" 

"How delignted she was with the Captain's suavity 1 
When he gave her back her earrings, and (ugretkr sne 
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bade bim with a tender sigh keep tbem for her sake,— 
ha! ha!" 

**' And the third was a beau !" cried Augustus, ** and 
Lovett surrendered his right of partnership to me. Do 
you recollect how I danced his oeansbip into the ditch ? 
— ah! we were mad (ellows then; but we get sated, 
blas^, as the French say, as we grow older !" 

** We look only to the main chance now !" said Ned. 

** Avarice supersedes enterprise,*' added the sententious 
Augustus. 

'* And our Captain takes to wine with an h after the 
w r continued the metaphorical Ned. 

" Come, we are melancholy," said Tomlinson, tossing 
off a bumper. '^ Methinks we are really growing old r 
we shall repent soon, and the next step wUl be — ^hang- 
ing !" 

" Fore Gad !" said Ned, helping himself, " do n't be so 
croaking. There are two classes of maligned gentry, 
who should always be particular to avoid certain colours 
in dressing : I hate to see a true boy in black, or a devil 
in blue. But here 's my last glass to-night ! I am con- 
foundedly sleepy, and we rise early to-morrow." 

*' Right, Ned," said Tomlinson ; '* give us a song be- 
fore you retire, and let it be that one which Lovett com- 
posed the last time we were here." 

Ned, always pleased with an opportunity of displaying 
himself, cleared his voice and complied. 

A DITTY FEOM SHERWOOI). 

I. 

Laqgh with us at the jprince and the palace 

In the wild w(X)d life tb»e is better cfaeer ; 
Would you hoard your mirtii from your neighboor's maHeei 

Gather it up In our garners here. 
SoniR kings their wealth from their subjects wring, 

VfThile by their foes they the poorer wax; 
Free gu tiit- men of the wise wood- king, 

And it Is only our foes we tax. 
Leave ihe ciieats of trade to the slurewd gude-wife : 

Let the old be knaves at eaae : 
Av^ay with the tide of ihat datting life 

Wtaicli is stirred by a constant breeze ! 

n. 

Langh with us when you bear deceiving 
And solemn rogues tell you what knaves we be ; 

Commerce and law have a metbod of thieving 
Worse than a stand at the outlaw's tree. 

Say, will the maiden we love despise 
Gallanta at least to each other tjue ? 
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t Kmnt that we trample on legal ties, 
But I have heard that Love acorns them too. 

Courage then, courage, ye joOy bova, 
Whom the fool with toe knaviah ratea ; 

Oh ! who that ia loved by the worid enjoys 
Half as much aa the man it hateal 

"Bravissimo! Ned," cried . Tomlinson, rapping the 
table — ^ bravissimo ! your voice is superb to-night, and 
your seng admirable. Really, Lovett, it does your po- 
etical genius great credit ; quite philosophical, upon my 
honour." 

** Bravissimo !" said MacGrawler, nodding his head 
awfully. •* Mr. Pepper's voice is as sweet as a bagpipe ! 
^ —Ah ! such a song would have been invaluable io the 
' Asinsum, when I had the honour to—" 

" fie Vicar of Bray to that establishment," interrupted 
Tomlinson. "Pray, MacGrawler, why do they caU 
.Edinburgh the modern Athens?" * 

^* Because of the learned and great men it produces," 
returned, MacGrawler, with conscious pnde. 

" Pooh ! pooh ! — you are thinking of anctent Athens. 
Your city is railed the modem Athens, because you are 
all so like the modern Athenians,— the damnedst scoun- 
dreld imaginable, unless travellers belie them." 

*• Nay," interrupted Ned, who was softened by the ap- 
plause of the critic, " Mac is a good fellow, spare him. 
Gentlemen, your health. I'am going to bed, and I si^)- 
pose you will not tarry long behind me." 

** Trust us for that," answered Tomlinson ; " the Cap- 
tain and I will consult on the business of the morrow, 
and join you in the twinkling of a bedpost, as it has been 
shrewdly expressed." 

Ned yawned his last "good night," and disappeared 
within the dormitory. MacGrawler, yawning also, but 
with a graver yawn, as became his wisdom, betook him- 
self to the duty of removing the supper paraphernalia : 
after bustling soberly about for some minutes, he let 
down a press-bed in the comer of the cave (for he did 
not sleep in the robbers* apartment), and undressing him- 
self, soon appeared buried in the bosom of Morpheus. 
But the chief and Tomlinson, drawing their seats nearer 
to the dying embers, defied the slothful ^od, and entered 
with low tones into a close and anxious commune. 

"So then," said Augustus, "now that you have 
realized sufficient funds for your purpose, you will really 
deseit usy— ^have you well weighed the pro9 and e(ms? 
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Remember, that nothing is so dangeroiifl to our state as 
reform ; the moment a man ftovrs honest, the gang for- 
sake him ; the magistrate misses his fee ; the informer 
peaches ; and the recusant hangs.^ 

''I have well weighed all this," answered Clifford, 
^'and have decided on my course. I have only tarried 
till my means could assist my will. With my share of 
our present and late booty, I shall betake myself to the 
Continent. Prussia gives ea^y trust, and ready promo- 
tion, to all who will enlist in her service. But this lan- 
guage, my dear friend, seems strange from your lips. 
Surely you will join me in my separation from the 
corps? What! you shake your head ! Are you not the 
same Tomlinson who at Bath agreed with me, that we 
were in danger front the envy of our comrades, and that 
retreat had become necessary to our safety ? Nay, was 
not this your main argument for our matrimonial expe- 
dition 1" 

" Why, look you, dear Lovett," said Augustus, ** we 
are all blocks of matter, formed from the atoms of cus- 
tom ; — in other words, we are a mechanism, to which 
habit is the spring. What could I do in an honest ca- 
reer ? i am many years older than you. i have lived 
as a rogue, till I have no other nature than roguery. I 
doubt if 1 should not be a coward were I to turn soldier. 
f am sure I should be the most consummate of rascals 
were I to affect to be honest. No: I mistook myself 
when I talked of separation. I must e*en jog on with 
my old comrades, and in my old ways, till I jog into the 
' noose hempen — or, melancholy alternative, the noose 
matrimonial T' i 

" This is mere folly," said Clifford, from whose ner- 
vous and masculine mind habits were easily shaken. 
" We have npt for so many years discarded all the ser- 
vile laws of others, to be the abject slaves of our own 
weaknesses. Come, my dear fellow, rouse yourself. 
God knows, were I to succumb to the feebleness of my 
own heart, I should be lost indeed. And perhaps, wrestle 
I ever so stoutly, I do not wrestle away that which clings 
within me, and will kill me, though by inches. But tet 
us not be cravens, and suffer fate to drown us rather than 
swim* In a word, fly with me ere it be too late. A 
smuggler's vessel waits me off the coast of Dorset: in 
three days from this, I saiL Be my companion. We 
can both rein a fieiy horse, and wield a good sword. As 
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long as m«n make war one against aBother* those ac- 
compUshiiieats will prevent their owner from starving, 
or— ♦' 

" If employed in the field, not the road," interrupted 
Tomlinson, with a smile, — *^ from hanging. — But it can- 
not be t I wish you all Joy, all success in your career : 
yon are young, bold, and able ; and you always had a 
loftier spirit than I have! — Knave I am, and knave I 
must be to the end of the chapter !" 

*' As you will," said Clifford, who was not a man of 
many words, but he spoke with reluctance : ^ if so, I 
must seek my fortune alone." 

** When do you leave us ?" asked Tomlinson. 

** To-morrow, before noon. I shall visit London for a 
few hours, and then start at once for the coast !" 

*• London !" exclaimed Tomlinson : ** what, the very 
den of danger f — Pooh ! you do not know what you say ; 
or, do you think it filial to caress Mother Lobkins before 
you depart ?" " 

**Not that," answered Clifford; **I have already as- 
certained that she is above the reach of all want, and 
her days, poor soul ! cannot, I fear, be many. In all 
probability, she would scarcely recognise me ; for her 
habits cannot much have improved her memory. Would 
I could say as much for her neighbours ! Were I to be 
seen in the purlieus of low thievery, you know, as well 
as I do, that some stealer of kerchiefs would turn in- 
former against the notorious Captain Lovett." 

" What, then, takes you to town ? Ah !— you turn 
away your face ; — I guess !— Well, love has ruined raanv 
a hero before ; may you not be the worse for his god- 
ship !" 

Clifford did not answer, and the conversation made a 
sudden and long pause ; Tomlinson broke it : — 

** Do you know, Lovett," said he, ^ though I have as 
little heart as most men, yet I feel for you more than I 
could have thought it possible ; I would fain join you ; 
there is devilish good tobacco in Germany, I believe ; 
and, after all, there is not so much difference between 
the life of a thief and of a soldier !" 

** Do profit by so sensible a remark," said Clifford ; *' re- 
flect, how certain of destruction is the path you now 
tread : the gallows and the hulks are the only goals !" 

*' The prospects are not pleasing, I allow," said Tom- 
linson ; ^ nor is it desirable to be preserved for another 
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century m the iittmortality of a glass ease, in Surgeons^ 
Hall, grinning from ear to ear, as if one had made the 
merriest finale imaginable. — Well ! I will sleep on it, 
and you shall have my answer to-morrow ; — but poor 
Ned I" 

*.« Wonld he not join us ?" 

" Certainly not : his neck is made for a rope, and his 
mind for the Old fiailey. There is no hope for him ; 
yet he is an excellent fellow. We must not even tell 
him of our meditated desertion." 

** By no means. I shall leave a letter to our London 
chief: it will explain all. And now to bed ;— I look to 
your companionship as settled." 

^ Humph r' said Augustus Tomlinson. 

So ended the conference of the robbers. About an 
hour after it had ceased, and when no sound save the 
heavy breath of Long Ned broke the stillness of the 
night, the intelligent countenance of Peter MacGrawlei 
slowly elevated itself from the lonely pillow on which 
it had reclined. By degrees, the back of the sage 
stiffened into perpendicularity, and he sat for a few mo- 
ments erect on his seat of honour, apparently in listening 
deliberation. Satisfied with the deep silence that, save 
the solitary interruption we have specified, reigned 
around, the learned disciple of Vatel rose gently from 
the bed, — hurried on his clothes, — stole on tiptoe to the 
door,— unbarred it with a noiseless hand, — and vanished. 
Sweet reader, while thou art wondering at his absence, 
suppose we account for his appearance. 

One evening, Clifibrd and his companion Augustus had 
been enjoying the rational amusement of Ranelagh^ and 
were just leaving that celebrated place, when they were 
arrested by a crowd at the entrance. That crowd was 
assembled round a pickpocket ; and that pickpocket — O 
Virtue! — O Wisdom !--0 Asinseum !-^was Peter Mac- 
tirawler ! We have before said, that Clifibrd was pos- 
sessed of a good mien and an imposing manner, and 
these advantages were at that time especially effectual 
in preserving our Orbilius from the pump. No sooner 
did Clifford recognise the magisterial face of the sapient 
Scot, than he boldly thrust himself into the middle of the 
crowd, and, collaring the enterprising citizen who had 
collared MacGrawler, declared himsSf ready to vouch 
for the honestjr of the very respectanle person whose 
identity had evidently been so grossly mistaken* Au» 
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gustas, pTobajtty foreseeing Bome ingenious Hbe of his 
companions, instantly seconded the defence. The mob» 
who never descry any difference between impudence and 
tmth, gave way ; a constable came np-^ook part with 
the friend of two gentlemen so unexceptionably dressed — 
our friends walked off — ^the crowd repented of their pre- 
cipitation, and« by way of amends, ducked the gentleman 
whose pockets had been picked. It was m vam for him 
to defend himself, for ne had an impediment in his 
speech; and Messieurs the mob, having ducked him 
once for his guilt, ducked him a second time for his em- 
barrassment. 

In the interim, Clifford had withdrawn his quondam 
Mentor to the asylum of a coffee-house ; and while Mac- 
GrawWs soul expanded itself by wine, he narrated the 
causes of his dilemma. It seems that the incomparable 
journal the Asineum, despite a series of most popular 
articles upon the writings of ^'Aulus Prudentius," to 
which were added an exquisite string of dialogues, writ- 
ten in a tone of broad humour, — viz. broad Scotch (with 
Scotchmen it is all the same thing), called — ^perhaps in 
remembrance of that illustrious knave, Ambrose Lamela 
— *^J^ocU8 Ambrosiana ;'*^ despite of these invaluable 
iniscellanies, to say nothing of some glorious political 
articles, in which it was clearly proved to the satisfaction 
of the rich, that the less poor devils eat, the better for 
their constitutions— despite, we say, of these great ac- 
Quisitions to British literature, the Asinaeum tottered, 
teU, buried its bookseller, and crushed its author ; Mac- 
Grawler only — escaping, like Theodore, from the enor- 
mous helmet of Otranto-— MacGrawler only survived* 
^* Love,*' says Sir Philip Sidney, ^ makes a man see bet- 
ter than a pair of spectacles.** Love of life has a very 
different effect on the optics, — ^it makes a man wofully 
dim of inspection, and sometimes causes him to see his 
own property in another man's purse \ This deceptio 
DtMisdia it impose upon Peter MaeGrawler. He went 
to Ranelagh. Reader, thou knowest the rest ! 

Wine and the ingenuity of the robbers having extorted 
this narrative from MaeGrawler, the barriers of super-* 
fluous delicacy were easily done away with* 

Our heroes offered io the sage an introduction to their 
club ; the offer was accepted ; and MaeGrawler, having 
been first made drunk, was next made a robber. The 
gang engaged him in various little matters, in which we 
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Sieve to relate, that though his intentions were elcjfillent^ 
8 success was so ill as thoroughly to enrage his em- 
ployers: nay^ythey were about at one time, when they 
wanted to propitiate justice, to hand him over to the 
secular power, when Clifford interposed in his behalf. 
From a robber, the sage dwindled into a drudge ; menial 
offices (the robbers, the lying rascals, declared that such 
offices were best fitted to the genius of his country !) 
succeeded to noble exploits, and the worst of robbers 
became the best of cooks. How vain is all wisdom, but 
that of long experience ! Though Clifford was a sensible 
and keen man, — though he knew our sage to be a knave, 
he never dreamed he could be a traitor. He thought him 
too indolent to be malicious, and, shortsighted humanitv! 
too silly to be dangerous. He trusted the sage with the 
secret of the cavern ; and Augustus, who was a bit of an 
epicure, submitted, though forebodingly, to the choice, 
because of the Scotchman's skill in broiling. 

But MacGrawler, like Brutus, concealed a scheming 
heart, under a stolid guise; the apprehension of the 
noted Lovett had become a matter of serious desire ; the 
police was no longer to be bribed : nay, they were now 
eager to bribe ; — MacGrawler had watched his time- 
sold his chief, and was now on the road to Reading, to 
meet and to guide to the cavern Mr. Nabbem, of Bow- 
street, and four of his attendants. 

Having thus, as rapidly as we were able, traced the 
causes which brought so startingly before your notice 
the most incomparable of critics, we now, reader, return 
to our robbers. 

"Hist, Lovett!" said Tomlinson, half asleep, "me- 
thought I heard something in the outer cave." 

•* It is the Scot, I suppose," answered Clifford : "you 
saw of course to the door 1" 

*• To be ' sure !" muttered Tomlinson, and in two 
minutes more he was asleep. 

Not so Clifford : many and anxious thoughts kept him 
waking. At one while, when he anticipated the opening 
to a new career, somewhat of the stirring and high spirit 
which still moved amid the guilty and confused habits 
of his mindf made his pulse feverish, and his limbs 
restless : at another time, an agonizing remembrance — 
the remembrance of Lucy in all her charms, her beauty, 
her love, her tender and innocent heart; Lucy, all 
lijerfectf and lost to him for ever, banished every other 
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reflection, and only left him the sick sensation of de- 
spondency and despair. *• What avails my strugrgle for 
a better name T he thought. " .She will never know. it. 
Whatever my future lot, the can never share it. My 
punishment is fixed, — ^it is worse than a death of shame; 
It is a life without hope! Every moment I feel, 'and 
shall feel to the last, the pressure of a chain that may 
never be broken or loosened! And yet, fool that I am! 
I cannot leave this country without seeing her aeain, 
without telling her, that I have really looked my last. 
But have I not twice told her that? Strange fatality! 
but twice have I spoken to her of love, and each time it 
was to tear myselt from her at the moment of my con- 
fession. And even now something that I have no power 
to resist, compels me to the same idle and weak in- 
dulgence. Does destiny urge me 1 Ay, perhaps to my 
destruction*! Every hour a thousand deaths encompass 
me. I have now obtained all for which I seemed to 
linger. I have won, by a new crime, enough to bear me 
to another land, and to provide me there a soldier^s 
destiny. I should not lose an hour in flight, yet I rush 
into tne nest of my enemies, only for one unavailing 
word with her ; and this too after I have already bade 
her farewell ! h this fate f if it be so, what matters it ! 
1 no longer care for a life, which after all I should reform 
in vain, if I could not reform it for her : yet — ^yet, selfish 
and lost that I am ! will it be nothing to think hereafter 
that I have redeemed her from the disgrace of having 
loved an outcast and a felon ? — If I can obtain honour, 
will.it not, in my own heart at least-^will it not reflect, 
however dimly and distantly, upon her ?" 

Such, bewildered, unsatisfactory, yet still steeped in 
the colours of that true love which raises even the low^ 
est, were the midnight meditations of Clifford: they 
terminated towards the morning, in an uneasy and .fitfiu 
clumber. From this he was awakened by a loud yawn 
from the throat of Long Ned, who was adways the ear- 
liest riser of his set. 

** Hollo !" said he, ^ it is almost daybreak ; and if we 
want to cash our notes, and to move the old lord's jaw- 
els, we should akeady be on the start." 

** A plague on you !" said Tomlinson, from under cover 
of his woollen nightcap, " it was but this instant that I 
was dreaming you were going to be hanged, and mnw 
you wake me in the pleasantest part of the dream !^ 
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^* You be shot T said Nedyioming one leg out of lied ; 
^ by«the-l^, you took more than your 8h£re last night, 
for you owed me three guineas for our last game at chb*^ 
bafe ! You '11 please to pay me before we put to-day: 
short accounts make long friends !'* 

'* However true that maxim be," returned Tom- 
linson, ''I know one much truer, namely— long friends 
will make short accounts ! You must ask Jade Ketch 
this day month, if I 'm wrong f* 

*• That »s what y&u call wit, I suppose P* retorted Ned, 
as he now, struggling into his inexi»essibles, felt his 
way ffito the outer cave. 

'< What, ho ! Mac !" cried he, asOie went, ^ sthr those 
bobbins of thine, which thou art pleased to call legs ;^- 
strike a light, and.be d d to 3rou !** 

*^ A liffht for yoti," said Tomlinson, profanely, as he 
rehictantly left his couch, *«will indeed be a »A% to 
lighten the Gentiles r 

« Why, Mac— Mac !" shouted Ned, " why do n't yon 
answer ?— faith, I think the 8cot 's dead !** 

^ Seize your men !— jrield, sirs !" cried a stern, sadden 
voice from the gloom ; and at that instant two dark lan- 
terns were turned, and their light streamed full upon the 
astounded forms of Tomlinson and his gaunt comrade ! 
In the dark shade of the background four or fire forms 
were also indistinctly visible ; and the ray of the Ian* 
terns glimmered on the blades of cutlasses and Ae bar- 
rels of weapons still less easily resisted. 

Tomlinson was the first to recover his self-possession. 
The light just gleamed upon the first step of the stain 
leading to the stables, leaving the rest in shadow. He 
made one ^ride to the place beside the eart, wJiere^ we 
have said, lay some of the robbers' weaiMiis : he had 
been anticipated — the weapons were gone. The next 
moment Tomlinson had sprung up tiie steps* 

*< Lovett !-^LoveU !-^Lovett r' shouted he. 

The captain, who had followed his comrades into te 
cavern, was already in the grasp of two men. IVoni 
few oj^inary mortus, however, cotdd any two be s^ 
lected as fearful odds against sueh a man as Chfibid ; a 
man in whom a much laiger share of sinewsrand muscle 
ti^an is usually the lot even of the strong, had' been haar- 
dMied, by perpetual exercise, into a eonsisteney and ijion 
finnness whien linked power and aetiirity into a unieii 
scarcely less remarkable tbioi ^al immoitaMsed in the 

Vol. H.— B 
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gonoua beauty of the scidptured gladiator. His. rlriit 
md is upon me throat of one assailant, his left locks, 
as in a vice, the wrist of the other: you have scarcely 
time to breathe ; the former is on the ground — the pisUA 
of the latter is wrenched from his gripe--^Clifford is on 
the step— a bajl — another — whizzes by him ! — ^he is by 
the side of the faithful Augustus ! 

**Open the secret doorT whispered Clifford to his 
friend ; ** I will draw up the steps alone \^ 

Scarcely had he spoken, before the steps were already, 
but slowly, ascending beneath the desperate strength of 
the robber. Meanwhile, Ned was struggling, as he best 
mighty with two sturdy officers, who appeared loath to use 
their weapons without an absolute necessity, and who 
endeavoured, by main strength, to capture and detain 
their antagonist. 

** Look well to the door!** cried the voice of the prin- 
pal officer, " and hang out more light !'* 

Two or three additional lanterns were speedily brought 
forward ; and over the whole interior of the cavem^a 
dim but sufficient light now rapidly circled, giving to ^e 
scene, and to the combatants, a picturesque and wild ap- 
pearance ! 

The quick eye of the head-officer descried in an instant 
the rise of the steps, and the advanta^ the robbers were 
thereby acquiring. He and two of ms men threw them- 
selves forward, seized the ladder, if so it may be called, 
dragged it once more to the ground, and ascended. But 
Clifford, ffrasping with both hands the broken shaft of a 
cart that hty m reach, received the foremost invader with 
a salute that sent him prostrate and senseless back 
among his companions. The second shared the same 
fate ; and the stout leader of the enemy, who, like a true 
general, had kept himself in the rear, paused now in the 
middle of the. steps, dismayed alike by the reception of 
his friendS) and the athletic form towering above, with 
raised weapon and menacing attitude. Perhaps that 
moment seemed to the judicious Mr. Nabbem more fa- 
vourable to parley than to conflict. He cleared his throat 
and thus addressed the foe : 

1 ** You, sir. Captain Lovett, alias Howard, alias Jack- 
son, alias Cavendish, alias Solomons, alias Devil, for I 
knows you well, and could swear to you with half an 
eye, in your clothes or without ; you lay down your club 
there, and let me come alongside of you, and you 'U find 
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me as gentle as a lamb ; for I Ve been used to gemmen 
iXi mv life,'and I knows how to treat ^em when I has 

** But, if I wiH not let you ' come alongside of me»'— 
what then 1" 

'* Why, I must send one of these here pops through 
your skull, that 's all T 

** Nay, Mr. Nabbem, that would be too cruel 4 you 
surely wpiild not harm one who has such an esteem for 
you? Do n*t you remember the manner in which I 
brought you off from Justice Bumflat, when you were 
accused, you know whether justly or ^ 

^ You 're a liar. Captain V^ cned Nabbem, furiously, 
fearful that something not meet for the ears of his com- 
panions should transpire. /* Yon knows you are ! Come 
down, or let me moimt, otherwise I won't be 'sponsible 
for the consequences !" 

Clifford cast a look over his shoulder. A gleam of the 
gray daylight already glimmered through a chink in the 
secret door, which Tomlinson had now unbarred, and 
was about to open. 

'* Listen to me, Mr. Nabbem," said he, ''and perhaps 1 
may grant what you require ! What would you do with 
me if you had me !" 

''You speaks like a sinsible man, now," answered 
Nabbem, " and that 's after my own heart. Why, you 
sees. Captain, your time has come, and you can't shilly- 




take you to the justice folks as tenderly as if you were 
made of cotton.'' 

' "Give way one moment," said Clifford, " that I may 
plant the steps firmer for you." 

Nabbem retreated to the grouiid, and Clifford, who had, 
good-naturedly enough, been unwilling unnecessarily 
to damage so valuable a functionary, lost not the oppor- 
tunity now afforded him. Down thundered- the steps, 
clattering heaioly among the other officers, and falling 
like an avalanche on the shoulder of one of the arresters 
of Long Ned. 

Meanwhile, Clifford sprang after Tomhnson through 
the aperture, and found himself— in the presence of 
four officers, conducted by the shrewd Macurawler* A 
blow from a bludgeon on the right cheek and temple of 
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Augu9iii8 felled that heio. But Clifford bounded ovei 
his comrade's body, dodged from the stroke aioied 91 
himself, caught the blow aimed by another assailant in 
his open hand* wrested the bludgeon from the QBicer, 
struck him to the ground with his own weaponA<u|d 
darting onward throi^h the labyrinth of the wood com 
menced his escape with a step too fleet to allow the hope 
of a successful pursuit. 



CHAPTER XI. 

" In short, IsabeUa, I oflbr you myself!*' 

'^Beavera!" cried Isabella, " what do I bear % YOu my Lord V* 

Caitli or Otramto. 

A NOVEL is like a weatherglass, where the man appears 
out at one time, the woman at another. Variable as the 
atmosphere, the changes, of our story now re-present 
Lucy to the reader. 

That charming young person,*-who, it may be re- 
marked, is (her father excepted) the only unsophis- 
ticated and unsullied character in the pages of a story 
in some measure desired to show in the depravities of 
character the depravities of that social state wherein cha- 
racters are formed,— was sitting alone in her apartment 
at the period in which we return to her. As Time, and 
that imiate and insensible fund of heeding, which Nature 
has placed in the bosoms of the young, m order that her 
great law, the passing away of the old, may not leave 
too lasting and keen a wound, had softened her first an- 
guish at her father's death, the remembrance of Clifford 
again resumed its ancient sway in her heart. The lone- 
liness of her life»— the absence of amusement,-^ven the 
sensitiveness and languor which succeed to grief, con- 
spired to invest the image of her lover in a tenderer and 
more iminressive guise. She recalled his words, his 
acti<ms» his lettmi» and employed herself whole hours, 
whole days and nights, in endeavouring to decipher their 
mystery. Who t&t has been loved will not acknow- 
ledge the singular and mighty force with which a girl, 
innocent herself; cUngs to the belief of innocence in ner 
lover I In teeaste young and unacquainted with the 
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wMd, there is flo pmre a credo^ in the exiBlence of 
Hlunixed good* so fin|i a reluoftnce to think that where 
we love, there ean he ikaX which we would not esteem, 
or where we admire there can be that which we ought to 
blame, that one mav almost deem it an argument in 
favour of our tuU«rafp0wer to attain a greater«minenee 
in virtue, than the habits and arts of the existing world 
will allow us to reach. Perhaps it is not paradoxical to 
say that we could scarcely believe perfection in others, 
were not the eerm of perfectibility in our own minds ! 
When a man nas lived some years among the actual 
ccmtests ' of faction, without imbibing the prejudice as 
well as the experience, how wonderingly he smiles at 
his worship of former idols !— how different a colour 
does history wear to him !-^how cautious is he now to 
praise! — ^how slow to admire! — ^how prone to cavil! 
Human Nature has become the human nature of art; 
and he estimates it not from what it may be, but from 
what, in the corruptions ui a semi-civikzation, it is ! 
But in the same manner as the young student clings to 
the belief, that the sage, or tiie nunstrel, who has enhght- 
ened his reason or chained his imagination, is in cha- 
racter as in genius elevated above the ordinary herd, 
free from the passions, the frivolities, the little mean- 
nesses, aod the darkening ^ces which ordinary flesh is 
heir to, does a woman, who loves for the first time, cling 
to the imagined excellence of him she loves ! When 
Evelina is so shocked at the idiea of an occasional fit of 
intoxication in her *' noble, her unrivalled^ lover, who 
does not acknowledge hew natural were her feelings ! 
Had Evelina been married six years, and the same lover, 
then her hu^nd^ been really pfoilty of what she sus- 
pected, who does not feel that it would have been very 
unnatural to have been shockedUn the least at the oc* 
currence ! She would not have loved him less, nor ad- 
mired bun less, nor would he have been the less " the 
noble and the unrivalled,'*— he would have taken his 
glass too much, have joked the next morning on the 
event, and the gentle Evelina would have made him a 
eup of tea! but that which would have been a matter of 
pleasantry in the husband, would have been matter of 
damnation in the lover!— But to return to Lucy. 

If it be so hard, so repellent, to believe a lover guilty 
even of a trivial error, we may readily supi)08e that 
Lucy never for a moment admitted the supposition ^at 
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dtfbrd had been really gmity of noM enov or wilful 
orime. True, that exprecNiions in his letter were more 
than suspiciouB : but tpeie is alwa^^s a charm in the 
candour of self-condemnation. As it is difficult to be- 
lieye the excellence of those who praise themselves^ so 
is it difficult to fancy those criminal who condemn! 
What, too, is the process of a woman's reasoning? 
Alas ! she is too credulous a physiognomist. The turn 
oi a throat, with her, is the unerring token of nobleness 
. of mind ; and no one can be guilty of a sin who is blest 
with a beautiful forehead ! How fondly, how fanatically 
Lucy loved ! She had gathered together a precious and 
secret hoard ; — a glove — a pen — a book— « withered rose- 
leaf ;r-treasures rendered inestimable because he had 
touched them ; but more than all, she had the series of 
his . letters, from the first formal note written to her 
father, meant for her^ in which he answered an invita- 
tion, and requested Miss Brandon's acceptance of the 
music she had wished to have,, to the last wild and, to 
her, inexplicable letter in which he had resigned her for 
ever. On these relics her eyes fed for hours ; and as 
she pored over them, and over thoughts too Meep not 
only for tears, but for all utterance or conveyance, you 
might have almost literally watched the fading of her 
rich cheek, and the pining away of her roui^ded and 
elastic form.. 

It was just in such a mood that she was buried, when 
her uncle knocked at her door for admittance: she hur- 
ried away her treasures, and hastened to admit and 
greet him. ^ I have come," said he, smilin?, '* to beg 
the pleasure of your company for an old friend who 
dined with us to-day. — But stay, Lucy, your hair is ill- 
arranged. Do not let me disturb so important an occu- 
pation as your toilette : dress yourself, my love, and 
join us." 

Lucy turned, with a suppressed sigh, to the glass. 
The uncle lingered for a few moments, surveying her with 
mingled pride and doubt : he then slowly left the chamber. 

Lucy soon afterward descended to the drawing-room, 
and beheld, with a little surprise (for she had not had 
sufficient curiosity to inquire the name of the guest), 
the slender form and comely features of Lord Mau- 
leverer. The Earl approached with the same grace 
which had, in his earlier youth, rendered him almost 
irresistible, but which now, from the contrast of years 
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with toBBOBtt eontained a dight mixtme of the eomic. 
He paid his compliments, and in paying them* dedaied 
tliat he miut leave it to his friend Sir William to ex- 
plain all the danger he had dared, for the sake of satis* 
lying himself that Bliss Brandon was no less lovely than 
when he had last beheld her. 

^ Yes, indeed," said Brandon,, with a scarcely percep- 
tible sneer, ** Lord Mauleverer has literally endured the 
moving accidents of flood and field — ^for he was nearly 
exterminated by a highwayman, and all but drowned ii 
a ditch r 

** Commend me to a friend for setting one off to the 
best advantage,** said Mauleverer, gayly : ** instead of at- 
tracting your sympathy, you see, Branaon would expose 
me to yonr ridicule. Judge for yourself whether 1 de- 
serve It ;'* — and Mauleverer proceeded to give, with all 
the animation which belonged to his character, the par- 
ticulars of that adventure with which the reader is so 
well acquainted. He did not, we may be sure, feel any 
scruple in representing himself, and his prowess, in the 
most favourable colours. 

The story was scarcely ended when dinner was an- 
nounced. During that meal, Mauleverer exerted himself 
to be amiable with infinite address. Suiting his conver- 
sation, more than he had hitherto deigned to do, to Uie 
temper of Lucy, and more anxious to soften than to 
dazzle, he certainly never before appeared to her so at- 
tractive. We are bound to add, that the point of attrac- 
tion did not aspire beyond the confession, that he was a 
very agreeable old man. 

Perhaps, if there had not. been a certain half-melan- 
choly vein in his conversation, possibly \pb8 painful to 
his Lordship from the remembrance of his lost diamonds, 
and the impression that Sir William Brandon's cook was 
considerably worse than his own, he might not have 
been so successful in pleasing Lucy. As for himself, aU 
the previous impression she had made on him, returned 
in colours yet more vivid ; even the delicate and subdued 
cast of beauty which had succeeded to her earlier bril- 
liancy, was far more charming to his fastidious and 
courtly taste, than her former glow of spirits and health. 
He felt himself very much in love during dinner; and, 
after it was over, and Lucy had retired, he told Bruudon 
with a passionate air, '* that he adored his niece to dis- 
traction !'* 
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Hm wily lodge afleeted to receive the intiBwtioa 
indMlnpenee ; but knowing that too loou an absence i» 
ii^uiiDaa to WLgnmdewuium, he did not keep Mauleveier 
ferr late oifct bia wine* 

The Eari letnroed mp^mmly to the diawing*ioom, 
and besought Lucy, in a roicein which affectation aeemed 
awoeadnr with deliaht, to indulge him with a song. 
More and mote enchanted by her assent, he drew & 
music-stool to the harpsichor^ placed a chiur beside her, 
and presently appeared lost in tranaport. Meanwhile^ 
Brandon, with his back to the pair, covered his face with 
his handkerchief, and, to all appearance, yielded to die 
vi^uptoousness of an after-dinner repose. 

Lucy^s songbook opened accidmitidly at a song which 
had been praised by Chiford; and, as she sung, hev 
voice took a richer and more tender tone than in Maule-^ 
verer*8 presence it had ever before assumed. 

THE OONPLAINT OF THE VIOLETS, WHICH LOBE THEIH 

SCElfTINMAT* 

In the rtiadow that falb fhwn the jQent bill 

We slept, In our green retreats ; 
And the April i il iowe ni were wont to fill 

Our bearta with aweeti. 

, , • n. 

" And though we lay in a lowlv bower, 

Yet all ttabigi loved oa welL 
And the wakiag bee left bar nlreft flower 
With ui to dwell. 

xn. 
But the warm May oame in bis pride to woo 

The wealtb of our honored store ; 
And 'tttr hearts just felt his breath, and knew 

Thdr sweets no more ! 

1 . .IT. 

And tbe summer reigns on the quiet spot 
Where we dwell, and Its suns and sbewem 

Bring balm to ow n§ur»* hearts, but not~ 
Ah ! not to ours. 

i ' -v. 

I We live, we bloom, but for ever o*er 

Is the charm of toe earth and sky ; 
To our lift, ye Heavens, that balm restore. 

Or— —bra us die! 

Am with eyes sufihsed with many lecoUectionsy and a 

* The foUowinMtanzas have been printed In a eoQection of poems, ^ 
4iv9r» handtt c«Ued " The Casket" 



voice which melted away in an indescribable and thrill-r 
jngjpalhos^ Lucy ceased her song, Mauleverer, Ghtrmed 
out of iiimself, gently took her haSid, and holding the soft 
treasure in his own, scarcely less soft, he murmuTed— 

^ Angel ! sinff on. Life would be like your own music^ 
if I comd breame it swaLj, at your feet r 

There had been a time when Lucy would hare laughed 
outright at this declaration ; and even as it was, a sup« 
pressed ind half^arch smile played in the dimples of her 
aeautifol mouth, and bewitchingly contrasted the swim- 
ming softness of her eyes. * 

Drawing rather an erroneous omen from the smile, 
Mauleverer rapturously continued, still detaining the 
hand which Lucy endeavoured to extricate. 

'* Yes, enchanting Miss Brandon, I who have for so 
many 3^arS boasted of my invulnerable heart, am sub- 
dued at last. I have long, very long, struggled against 
my attachment to you. Alas ! it is in vain ; and yous. 
behold me now utterly at your mercy. Make me the 
most miserable of men, or the most enviable. Enchant- 
ress, speak !'' 

** Really, my Lord," said Lucy, hesitating, yet risings 
and freeing herself from his hand, *' I feel it difficult to 
suppose you serious ; and, perhaps, this is merely a gal- 
lantry to me, by way of practice on ethers.*' 

" Sweet Lucy, if I may so call you,^' answered Mau« 
leverer, with an ardent gaze ; ** do not, I implore vou» 
even for a moment, affect to mistake me ! do not for a 
moment jest at what, to me, is the bane or bliss of life ! 
Dare I hope that my hand and. heart, which I now offer 
you, are not deservmg of your derision V* 

Lucy ^zed on her adorer with a look of serious in- 
quiry I Brandon still appeared to sleep. 

" If yeu are in earnest, my Lord,'! said Lucy, after a 
pause, '^ I am trulv and deeply sorry ; for the friend of 
my uncle, I shall always have esteem : believe that I am 
truly sensible of the honour you render me, when I 
add my regret, that I can have no otheir sentiment than 
esteem." 

A blank and puzzled bewilderment, for a momentr 
clouded the expressive features of Mauleverer,— -it passed 
away. 

" How sweet is your rebuke !" said he. •* Yes ! I do 
not yet deserve any other sentiment ^han esteem : yds 
are not to be won precipitately ; a long tri^»-*-a ]<^g 

E 3. 
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conne of altentioiisr-si l<Hig kmyniedge of my defOtdd 
and ardent love^ alone will entitle me to hope far a 
wanner feeling in yonr breast- Fix then your own time 
of courtship, angelic Lucy !— a week,— nay, a month !-» 
till then, I will not even press you to appoint that day, 
which to me will be the whitest of my life P' 

** My Lord !" said Lucy, smiling now no longer half 
archly, '* you must pardon me for believinff your propo- 
sal can be nothing but a jest ; but here, I oeseech you, 
let it rest for ever : do not mention this subject to me 
again." 

^ By Heavens T' cried Mauleverer, **this is too cruel. 
^—Brandon, intercede for me with yoiir niece." 

Sir William started, naturally enough, from his slum- 
ber, and Mauleverer continued — 

^ Yes, intercede for me ; you, my oldest friend, be my 
greatest benefactor ! I sue to your niece,«-8he affects 
to disbelieve,-*-will you convince her of my truth, my 
devotion, my worship t" 

''Disbelieve you!" said the bland Judge, with the 
same secret sneer that usuaUy lurked in the comers of 
his mouth ; " I do not wonder that she is slow to credit 
the honour you have done her, and for which the noblest 
damsejis in England have sighed in vain.— Lucv, will 
you be cruel to Lord Mauleverer I believe me, he has 
often confided to me his love for you ; and if the expe- 
rience of some years avails, there is not a question of 
his honour and his truth ; I leave his fate in your hands.*^ 

Brandon turned to the door. 

" Stay, dear sir," said Lucy, " and, instead of inter- 
ceding .for Lord Mauleverer, intercede for me." Her 
look now settled into a calm and decided seriousness of 
expression. '* I feel highly flattered by his Lordship's 
proposal, which, as you say, I might well doubt to be 
gravely meant. I wish him all happiness with a lady 
of higher deserts ; but I speak from an unalterable de- 
termination, when I say, that Lean never accept the dig- 
nity with which he woidd invest me." 

So saying^, Lucy walked quickly to the door and va- 
Qished, leaving the two fviends to comment as they 
would upon her conduet. 

''You have spoiled all with your precipitation," said 
thb uncle. 

" Precipitation ! — damn it ! what would you have * 
Ihave been fifty year^ making up mymind to.maney^ 
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^d now, when I hafe- not a day to lose, you taHt of 
{xrecipitation P' answered the lover, throwing himself ^ 

** But you have not been fifty yean making up your 
mind to marry my niece," said Brandon, dryly. 

" To be refuse^f— positively refused, by a conntiy girt," 
continued Mauleverer, soliloquizing aloud, ** and tnat too 
at my age, and with all my experience !— a.country girl 
without rank, /on, accomplishments !— By God ! I do n't 
care if aU the world heard it,-*for not a soul in the world 
would ever believe it** 

Brandon sat speechless, eyeing the mortified face of 
the courtier, with a malicious complacency, and there 
was a pause of several minutes. Sir William, then mas- 
tering the strange feeling which made him always re-^ 
joice in whatever threw ridicule on his fiitndy aiw 
proached, laid his hand kindly on Maiileverer^s shom- 
der, and talked to him of comfort and of encouragement. 
The reader will believe, that Mauleverer was not a man 
whom it was impossible to encourage. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Before he came, everything loved tab, and I had more things to love than I 
could reckon by the hura of my- head. Now, I fbel I can love hut one, and. 
that one haa deserted me. 

• • • • - 

• • • • 

Well, he it sD~let her perish, let her be any thing tat mine. 

MiLMorr. 

Earlt the next momii^, Sir William Brandon was 
closeted for a long time with his niece, previous to his 
departure to the duties of his office. Anxious, and 
alaimed for the success of one of the darling projects of 
his ambition, he spared no art in his conversation with 
Lucy, that his great ingenuity of eloquence and won^ 
derful insight into human nature could suggest, in order 
to gain at least a foundation for tiie raising of his scheme^ 
Among other resources of his worldly tact, he hinted at 
Lucy*s love for Clifford ; and (though daikly and subtly 
as befitting the purity of the one he addressed) this 
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abaDdoned and wihr person did not senile ta hinl ate 
at the possibility of indulging that love afi^r maniifle; 
though he denounced, as the last of indeeonnns, the 
erime of encouraging it hrfort. This hint, however, fell 
iuurmless upon the innocent ear of Lncj. She did net, 
la the remotest degree, comprehend its meaning ; she 
only, with a glowing cheek and a pouting lip, resented 
the allusion to a love which she thought it msolent in 
any one even to suspect. 

when Brandon left the apartment, his brow was 
clouded, and his eye absent and thoughtM ; it was evi- 
dent that there had been little in the conference with 
his niece to please or content him. Miss Brandon her* 
self was greatly agitated, for there was in her uncle's 
nature that silent and impressive secret of influencing 
or commanding others, which almost so invariably, and 
yet so quietly, attains the wishes of its owner, and lAicy, 
who loved and admired him sincerely, not the less per- 
haps for a certain modicum of fear, was greatly grieved 
at perceiving how rooted in him was the desire of that 
marriage which she felt as a moral impossibility. But 
if Brandon possessed the secret of sway, Lucy was 
scarcely less singularly endowed with the secret of re- 
nstance. It may be remembered, in describing her cha« 
racter, that we spoke of her as one who seemed, to the 
superficial, as of too 3rielding and soft a temper. But 
circumstances gave the lie to manner, and proved that 
she eminently possessed a quiet firmness and latent re- 
solution, which gave to her mind a nobleness and irmt" 
•or^2/ power, that never would have been suspected, by 
those who met her among the ordinary paths of life. 

Brandon had not been long gone, when Lucy's maid 
eame to inform her that a gentleman, who expressed 
himself very desirous of seeing her, waited below. The 
Mood rushed from Lucy's cheek at' this announcement^ 
simple as it seemed. '* What gentleman could be de>» 
sirous of seeing her! Was it-»was it Clifford?" Shis 
remained for some moments motionless, and literally 
wable to move \ at length, she summoned courage, and 
smiling with self«contempt at a notion which appeared 
to her tMr thoughts utterly absurd, she descended U^ 
fte drawmg«ioom« The first glance laiie directed towards 
the stranger, who stood by the fireplace with folded 
arms, was sufilcientr-it was impossible to mistake, 
though the face wasaverted»the unequalled form of her 
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lover. W^fad advan<sed eagerly ^th a faint cry, checked 
herself, and sank upon the sofa. 
' Oliflford tamed towards her, and fixed his eyes upon 
her countenance with an intense and melancholy gaze, 
but he did not utter a syllable ; and Lucy, after pausingr 
in expectation of his roice, looked up, and caught, in 
alarm, the strange and peculiar aspect of his features* 
He approached her slowly, and still silent; but his gaze 
sieemed to grow more earnest and moumM as he ad- 
vanced. 

** Yes,'* said he, at last, in a broken and indistinct voice, 
*^ I see you once more, after all my promises to quit you 
for ever^^ — after my solemn farewell, affter all that I have 
cost you ; — for, Lucy, you love me, — ^you love me;^-^-and 
I shudder while I feel it ; after all, I myself have borne 
and resisted, 1 once more cOme wilfully into your pre- 
sence ! How have I burned and sickened for this mo^ 
ment ! How have I said, * Let me behold her once more 
—only once* more, and Fattf may then do her worst!' 
Lucy! dear,^ dear Lucy! forgive me for my weakness. 
It is now in bitter and stem reality, the very last I can 
be guilty of!" 

As he spoke, Clifford sank beside her. He took both 
her hands in his, and holding them, though without 
pressure, again looked passionately upon her innocent 
3ret eloquent face. It seemed as if he were moved be- 
yond all the ordinary feelings of reunion and of love. 
He did not attempt to kiss the hands he held; and 
thon^ the touch thrilled through every vein and fibre in 
His frame, his clasp was as light as that in which the first 
timidity of a boy's love ventures to stamp itself! 

"^ You are pale, Lucy," said he, mournfully, '* and your 
cheek is much thinner than it was when I first saw you 
—when I first saw you ! Ah ! would for your sake tiiat 
that had never been! Your spirits were light then, 
Lucy. Your laugh came from the heart,— your step 
spumed the earth. Joy broke from vour eyes, every 
thing that breathed around you seemed fuU of happiness 
and mirth! and now, look upon me^ Lucy; lin those 
soft eyes^ and. teach them to flash npon me indignation 
and contempt!.. Oh, not thus, not thus ! I could leave 
you happy,— yes, literally blest,, if I could fancy you less 
forgiving, less gentle, less angelic !" 
" What have I to forgive V* said Lucy^ tenderly. 
"* What I every thing for which one human being cat» 
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pardon another. Have not deceit and injury been my 
crimes against you t Your peace of mind, your sereniiy 
of hearty your buoyancy of temper, have I marred thoe 
or not 1" ; 

" Oh, Clifford l" said Lucy, rising from herself and 
from all selfish thoughts, "why, — why will you not trust 
me ? You do not know me, indeed you do not, you are 
ignorant eren of the very nature of a woman, if you 
think me unworthy of your confidence ! Do you believe 
I could betray itt or, do you think, that if you had 
done that for which all the world forsook you, I could 
forsake?" 

Lucy's voice faltered at the last words ; but it sank, as 
a stone sinks into deep waters, to the very core of Clif- 
ford's heart. Transported from all resolution and all for- 
bearance, he wound his arms around her in one long and 
impassioned caress $ and Lucy, as her breath mingled 
with his, and her cheek drooped upon his bosom, did 
indeed feel as if the past could contain no secret power- 
flil enough even to weaken the affection with which her 
heart cluns^ to his. She was the first to extricate her- 
self from their embrace. She drew back her face from 
his, and smiling on him through her tears, with a bright- 
ness that the smiles of her earliest youth had never sur- 
passed, she said : 

" Listen to me. Tell me your history or not, as you 
Willi But, believe me, a woman's wit is often no des- 
picable counsellor. They who accuse themselves the 
most bitterly, are not often those whom it is most diffi- 
cult to forgive ; and you must pardon me, if I doubt the 
extent of the blame you would so lavishly impute to 
yourself. I am now alone in the world — (here the smile 
withered from Lucy's lips). — My poor father is dead. I 
can injure no one by my conduct ; there is no one on 
earth to whom I am bound by duty. I am independent, 
I am rich. You profess to love me. I am foolish and 
vain, and I believe you. Perhaps, also, I have the fond 
hope which so often makes dupes of women — the hope, 
that, if you have erred, I may reclaim you; if you have 
been unfortunate, I may console you! 1 know, Mv. 
Clifford, that I am sayinff that for which many would 
despise me, and for which perhaps I ought to despise 
myself; but there are times when we speak only as if 
some power at our hearts constrained us, despite our- 
^^elvea^—and it is thus that I have now spoken to you.'* 
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It was with an air very unwonted to herself that Lncy 
had concluded her address^ for her usual characteristic 
waa rather softness than dignity ; but,, as if to correct 
the meaning of her words, which might otherwise ap- 
pear unmaidenly, there was a chaste, a proud, yet not 
the less a tender and sweet proprie^, and dignified 
frankness in her look and manner; so that it would have 
been utterly impossible for one who heard her, not to 
have done justice to the nobleness of her motives, or not 
to have felt both touched and penetrated, as much by 
respect as by any warmer or more familiar feeling. 

Clifford, who had risen while she was speaking, 
listened with a countenance that varied at eveiy word 
she uttered : — ^now all hope — now all despondency. As 
she ceased, the expression hardened into a settled and 
compulsive resolution. 

^ It is well !** said he, mutteringly, '^ I am worthy of 
this-^very — very worthy! Generous, noble girl! — had 
I been an emperor, I would have bowed down to you iu 
worship; but to debase, to degrade you — ^no! no!^' 
** Is there debasement in love T murmured Lucy. 
Clifford gazed upon her with a sort of enthusiastic 
and self-gratulatory pride ; perhaps he felt, to be thus * 
loved, and by such a creature, was matter of pride, even 
in the lowest circumstances to which he could ever be 
exposed. He drew his breath hard, set his teeth, and 
answered — 

** You could love, then, an outcast, without birth, for* 
tune, or character 1 — No ! you believe this now, but you 
could not. Could you desert your country, your friends, . 
and your home — aU that you are bom and fitted for l— 
Could you attend one over whom the sword han^s, 
through a life subjected every hour to discoveiy and dis- 
grace ! — Could you be subjected yourself to the moodi- 
ness of an evil memory, and the gloomy silence of re- 
morse 1 — Could you be the victim of one who has no 
merit but his love for yon, and who, if that love destroy 
you, becomes utterly redeemed? Yes, Lucy, I was 
wronff— I will do you justice ; all this, nay more, you 
emdd oezYf and your generous nature woidd disdain the 
sacrifice ! But am /to be all selfish, and vou all devoted T 
Are you to yield every thing to me, and i to accept every 
thing, and yield none ? — ^Alas ! I have but one good, one 
blessing to yield, and that is yourself. Lucy, I deserve 
you ; I outdo you in generersity : all that you would de- 
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sert for me is nothing— O God !— nothing to the sachfice 
I make to you !-^Aiia no^, Lucy, I have seen yon, and 
I must once more bid you farewell : I am on the^ve of 
quitting this country for ever. 1 shall enlist in a foreign 
service, perhaps— (and Clifford's dark eyes flashed with 
0re) you will yet hear of me, and not bluSh when you 
hear! But — (and his voice faltered, for Lucy, hiding 
her face with both hands, gave way to her tears an4 
agitation)-«but, in one respect, you have conquered ! 1 
had believed that you could never be mine— ^hatmV past 
life had./or eoer deprived me 6f that hope ! I now begin, 
with a rapture that can bear me through aU ordeals; to 
form a more daring vision. A soil may be effaced — an 
evil name may be redeemed — ^the past is not set and 
sealed, without the power of revoking what has been 
written. If I can win the right of meriting your mercy» 
I will throw myself on it without reserve ; till then, or 
till death, you will see me no more !'* 

He dropped on his knee, printed his kiss and his tears 
upon Lucy's cold hand ; the next moment she heari^ his 
step OH the stairs — ^the do^r closed heavily and Jarringly 
upon him,-^and Lucy felt one bitter pang, and, for some 
time at least, she felt no more ! 



CHAPTER XHL 

Many tbinp iUl between the «up 9a4 the Up ! ' 

Tour matt dotb please me 
With hia conceit. 

• • • • * 

Comee Chanon Hugh accoutred as you see— 
Diasulsed! • 

And thus am I to gull the Constable ? 
Now have among you for a man at arms ] 

• • » • • 

High Constable was more, tlioagh 
He laid Dick Tator 1^ the heals. 

Bbn Johbon^s Tali or ▲ Ttxs. 

MEAiffWHiLE, Clifford strode rapidly through the streets 
which surropnded the Judge's house, and, turning to an 
obscurer quariier of the town, entered a gloomy lane or 
alley. Here he was abruptly accosted by a man wrapped 
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ra ashftggy great coat, and of solaewhtt a tuftpioifiQB 

appearance^ ,^ ^^ 

'' Aha; Captain V* said he, ** you are beVoad y^ur time, 
but aU 's weU !" ^ y « «■«, 

Attempting, with indifferent «ucce88» tivB easy seli^ 
possession which geaenily marked his address to his 
<5ompttnions, Clifford, repeating the stnmger's words, re- 

" All 's well !^what ! are ^e prisonen released ?" 

" No, faith r answered the man, with a tough laugh, 
''not yet $ but all in good time ; it is a little too much to 
expect the justices to do our work, though, God knows, 
we often do theirs r - 

" What then V asked Clifford^ impatiently. 

" Why, the poor fellows tmd been carried to the town 
of —— , and brought uefore the queer cuffin* before I 
arrived, though I setoff the moment you told me, and 
did the journey in four houis. The exammation lasted 
all yesterday, and they Mrere remanded till to-day;-^ 
let 's see, it is not yet noon ; we may be there before it 's 
over !'• 

"-And this is what you call well !" said Clifford, an- 
grily. 

"No, Captain, don*t be glimflashey! you have not 
heard all yet !---it seems, that the only thing buffed hard 
against them was by a stout grazier, who was cried 
* Stand y to, some fifty miles off the town; so the queer 
cuffin thinks of sending the poor fellows to the jail of the 
county where they did the business T' 
^ " An ! that may leave some hopes for them ;— -we must 
look sharp to their journey ; it they once get to prison, 
their only chances are the file and the bribe. UnhappUy, 
neither of them is so lucky as myself at that trade !" 

" No, indeed, there is not a stone wall in England that 
the great Captain Lovett isould not creep through, 1 11 
swear!" said the admiring satellite. 

" Saddle the horses and load the pistols !--I will jom ^ 
you in ten minutes. Have my fanner's dress ready> the ' 
false hair, &c. Choose your own trim. Make haste y^ 
the ' Three Feathers' is the house of meeting." 

" And in ten minutes only. Captain V 

** Punctually !'» 

The stranger turned a comer, and was out of sight, 

• Haglttrate. 
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(^iflbrdt flmttennir-^ Yef, I was the cause of their ap- 

fiehension; it was I who was sought ; it is hut fi^ tliat 
riiould stnka a blow for their escape, before I attempt 
nur own,^'— continued his course till he came to the door 
of a public-house. The sign of a seaman swung aloft, 
portraying the ioUy tar with a fine pewter pot in his 
nand, considerably nuger than his own circumference. 
An immense pug sat at the door, lolling its tongue out, 
as if, having stimbd itself to the tongue, it was forced to 
turn that useful member out of its proper place. The 
shutters were half-closed; but the sounds of coarse 
merriment issued Jovially forth. 

Clifford disconcerted the pug ; and crossing the thresh- 
old, cried, in a loud tone, " Janseen !" — ^* Here !" answered 
a gruff voice ; and Clifford, passing on, came to a small 
parlour adjoining the tap. Ther<), seated by a round 
oak table, he found mine host, a red, fierce, weather- 
beaten, but bloated-looking personage, like Dirk Hatte- 
raick in a dropsy. 

** How now, Captain !" cried he, in a guttural accent, 
and interlarding his discourse with certain Dutch graces, 
which, with our reader's leave, we will omit, as being 
unable to spell them ; '* how now ! — ^not gone yet !" 

M No ! — ^I start for the coast to-morrow ; business keeps 
me to-day. I came to ask if Mellon may be fully de- 
pended on 1" 

•* Ay !— honest to the baek-bone !" 

" And you are sure that, in spite of my late delays, he 
will not nave left the village 1" 

"Sure!— what else can I be? — don't I know Jack 
Mellon these twenty years? He would lie like a logr ^l 
a calm for ten months together, without moving a hair's 
breadth, if he was under orders." 

** And his vessel is swift and well-manned, in case of 
an ofiicer's chase ?" 

"The Black Molly swift? — ask your grandmother. 
The Black Mc^y would outstrip a shark, and be d-- — d 
to her !" 

" Then good-by, Janseen, there is something to keep 
your pifje alisht; we shall not meet within the three 
seas affain, I think. England is as much too hot for me, 
as Hofland for you !" 

" You are a capital fellow !" cried mine host, shaking 
Clifford by the hand, '* and when the lads come to know 
their loss, they* will know they have lost the bravest apd. 
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truest ^ tbdt ever look to the toby; «>, goc44yr» snd 
be d — -^ to your 

With this Taledictory benediction, mine host released 
Clifford ; and the robber hastened to Ins appointment at 
the " Three Feathers." 

He found all prepared. He hastily put on his disg^uiso^ 
and his follower led out his horse, a noble animal of the 
grand Irish breed, of remarkable strength and bone, and, 
save only that it was somewhat $hwrp in the quarters, (a 
fault which they who look for speed as well as grace 
will easily forgive), of almost unequalled beauty in its 
S3rmmetry and proportions. Well did the courser know, 
and proudly did it render obeisance to, its master ; snort- 
ing impatiently, and rearing from the hand of the attend- 
ant robber, the sagacious animal freed itself of the rein, 
and, as it tossed its long mane in the breeze of a fresh 
air, came trotting to the place where Cliflbrd stood. 

<*So ho, Robin!— so ho!— what, thou chafest that 1 
have left thy feUow behind at the Red Cave. Hiin we 
may never see more. But, while I have Ufe, I will not 
leave ^ee, Rohm!" 

With these words, the robber fondly stroked the shining 
neck of his favourite steed; and as the animal returned 
the caress, by rubbing its head against the hands and 
the athletic breast of its master, Clifibrd felt at his heart 
somewhat of that old racy stir of the blood which had 
been once to him the chief charm of his criminal pro- 
fession, and which, in the late change of his feelings, he 
hai# almost forgotten. 

" Well, Robin, well," he renewed, as he idssed the 
face of his steed;—** well, we will have some days like 
our old ones yet ; thou shalt say, ha ! ha ! to the trumpet, 
and bear thy master along on more glorious enterprises 
than he has yet thanked, thee for sharing. Thou wilt 
now be my only familiar, — ^my only friend, Robin ; we 
two shall be strangers in a foreign land. But thou wilt 
make thyself welcome easier than thy lord, Robin ; and 
thxm wilt forget the old days, and thine old comrades, and 
thine old loves, when— ha !" and Clifford turned abruptly 
to his attendant, who addressed him, "it i*s late, you 
«ay; true! look you, it will be unwise for us both to 
quit London together; you know the sixth milestone, 
join me there, and we can proceed in company !" 

Not unwilling to linger for a parting-cup, the comrade 
assented to the prudence of the plan proposed ; and, after 
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one or two addttional words of caution and td^ioe, GHf* 
ford mounted, and rode from the yurd of the inn. As 
he passed through tiie tell wooden gates into the etieetr 
the imperfect gleam of the wintry sun falling over him- 
self and his steed, it was scarcely possible, even m spite 
of his disguise and rude jfrarb, to conceif^ a more gallant 
and strilciDg specimen of the lawless and daring tribe to 
which he belon^d; the height, strength, beauty, and 
exquisite ^roormnr visible in the steed; the sparkling 
eye, the bold profile, the sinewy chest, the gracefiS 
limbs, and the careless and practised horsemanship of 
the rider. 

Looking after his chief with a long and an admiring 
gaze, the robber said to .the osUer of the inn, an aged 
and withered man, who had seen nine generations of 
highwaymen rise and vanish ;-* 

*< There, Joe, when did you ever look on a hero like 
that 1 The bravest heput, the frankest *hand, the best 
judge of a horse, and the handsomest man, that ever did 
honour to Hounslow !'* 

" For all that,** returned the ostler, shaking his palsied 
head, and turning back to the tap-room,—^ for all that, 
master, his time be up. Mark my whids, Captain Lovett 
will not be over the year,— no ! nor mayhap the month !" 

** Why, you old rascal, what makes you so wise I you 
will not peach, I suppose !*' 

^ I peach ! devil a bit ! But there never was the gem- 
man of the road, rreat or small, knowing or stupid, as 
outlived his seventh year. And this will te the Captain's 
seventh, come the 31st of next month; but he be a fine 
chap, and I *1I go to his hanging!" 

** Pish !" said the robber, peevishly, — he himself was 
verging towards the end of his sixth year,—*' pish !" 

*' Mind, I tells it you, master; and somehow or other I 
thinks,— and I has experience in these things,— by the 
fey* of his eye and the drop of his lip, that the Captain's 
time will be up to-day !^ 

Here the robber lost all patience, and pushing the 
hoary boder of evil against the wall, he tumea on his heel, 
and sought some more agre eabie companion to share his 
stirrup-cup. 

It was in the monung of the day foUowinff that in 
which the above conversations occurred, that ue saga- 

* Aword dgroUio trandate; but tti6 aloteit Ittterpretatioa of vrtkh In, 
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clous Augustus^ Tomlinson and the valorous Edward 
Pepper^ liandcuffed and fettered, were joggriimr along tbe 
road» in a postchaise, with Mr. Nabbem squeezed m by 
the side of the former, and two other gentlemen in Mr. 
Nabbem's t:onfidence mounted on the wx of the chaise, 
and interfering sadly, as Long Ned growlingly remarked, 
with ** the beauty of the prospect.*^ 

'^ Ah, well !" quoth Nabbera, unavoidably thrusting his 
elbow into Tomlinson's side, while he drew out his snuff- 
box, and helped himself laigely to the intoxicating dust. 
^*You had best prepare yourself, Mr. Pepper, for a 
duxnge of prospects ! i believes as how there is little to 
please you in quod (prison).'* 

*' Nothing makes men so facetious as misfortune to 
others V* said Augustus, moralizing, and turning himself, 
as well as he was able, in order to deliver his ^>dy from 
the pointed elbow of Mr. Nabbem. '' When a man is 
down in the world, all the by-standerp, very dull fellows 
before, suddenly become wits !** 

. ** You reflects on I," said Mr. Nabbem ; '' well, it does 
not sinnify a pin, for directly we does our duty, you 
chaps become howdaciously ungrateful !" 

" Ungrateful i" said Pepper : " what a plague have we 
got to be grateful for % 1 suppose, you think we ought to 
tell you, you are the best nriend we have, because you 
have sorauged us, neck and croup, into this horrible hole, 
like turkeys fatted for Christmas. 'Sdeath ! one^s hair is 
flatted down like a pancake ; and as for one's legs, you 
had better cut tliem off at once, than tuck them up in a 
place a foot square,^-to say nothing of these black* 
guardly irons T 

'* The only irons pardonable in your eyes, Ned," said 
Tomlinson, ** are the curling-irons, eh ?" 

'* Now if this is not too much," ched Nabbem, crossly. 
'< You objects to go in a cart like the rest of your pro- 
fession : and when I puts myself out of the way to 
obleedge you with a shay, you slangs I for It !" 

<( Peace, good Nabbem!" said Augustus, with a sage's 
dignity. ''You must allow a little bad humour in men 
so uxidiappily situated as we are." 

The solt answer tumeth away wrath. Tomlinson's 
answer softened Nabbem^ and, by way of conciliation, 
he held his snuff-box to th^nose of his unfortunate pri- 
soner. Shutting his eyes, Tomlinson long and emiestly 
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sniffed up the luxuiy, and a« sow aj, with hie ^m k^ 
chief of spotted jt&oyr, the officer had wiped nom Uie 
proboscis some lingering grains, Tomlinson thus 

"You see us now, Mr. Nabbem, in a state of brokM 
down opposition; but our spirits are not broken too. In 
our time, we have had something to do with the admin»- 
tratioH ; and our eomfort at present, is the comfort of 

fallen ministers r ^^ ^. . ,. x. e 

« Oho ! you were in the methodist hne, tjeforc yen 

took to the road T said Nabbem. 

« Not 80 r answered Augustus, gravely, " we were the 
raethodists of politics, not of the church, viz. we lived 
upon our flock without a legal authority to do so, wid 
that which the law withheld from us, our wits gave. But 
tell me, Mr. Nabbem, are you addicted to politics r 

«« Why they says I be," said Mr. Nabbem, with^ gnn, 
" and for my part, I thinks all who sarves the King should 
stand up for nim, and take care of their little families!" 

« You speak what others think T answered Tomlinson, 
smilmg also, ** and I will now, since you like politics^ 
point out to you what I dare say you have not observed 

before." 

" What be that T" said Nabbem. 

« A wonderful likeness between the life of the gentle- 
men adorning his Majesty^s senate, and the life of the 
gentlemen whom you are conducting to his Majesty's 
jaa." 

THE UBBULOUS PABALLEL OF AUOUSTUS TOMLINSON. ) 

" We enter our career, Mr. Nabbem, as your embryo 
ministers enter parliament,— by bribery and corruption. 
There is this <fiffercnce, indeed, between the two cases: 
— w« are enticed to enter by the bribery and corruption of 
othersr-tluy enter spontaneously, by dint of their own* 
At first, deluded by romantic visions, we like the glory of 
our career better than the profit, and in our youthful genc- 
wwity, we profess to attack the rich solely from conside- 
ration for the poor ? By and by, as we grow more hard- 
ened, we laugh at these boyish dreams,— peasant or prince 
fores equally at our impartial hands ; we grasp at the 
. bucket, but we scorn not the thimble-full ; we use the 
word glory only as a trap for proselytes and apprentices : 
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our fingers, like aa office-door, are op^i for all thatcan 
possibly come into ihem : we consider the wealthy as oar 
salary, the poor as our perquisites. What is this, but a 
picture of your member of parJiament ripening into a 
MinisieF^-^your patriot meUowing into your placeman ? 
And mark me, Mr. Nabbem ! is not the very l^guage of 
both as similar as the deeds t What is the phrase either 
of us loves to employ? «To deliver,'— what ? *The 
Public' — ^And 60 we not both invariably deliver it of the 
same thing? — ^viz. ; its purse J Do we want an excuse 
for sharilig the gold of our neighbours, or abusing them, 
if they resist 1 — is not our mutual — our pithiesi plea — 
'Distress!' True, your patriot calls it * distress of the 
country,' but does he ever a whit more than we do mean 
any distress but his own ? When we are brought low, 
and our coats are shabby, do we not both shake our heads 
and talk of • reform ?' And when— oh ! when we are up 
in the world, do we not both kick * reform' to the Devil? 
How often your Parliament man ' vacates his seat,' only 
for the purpose of resuming it with a weightier purse! 
How often, dear Ned, have our seats been vacated for 
the same end ! Sometimes, indeed, he recdly finishes his 
career by accepting the hundreds, — ^it is by * accepting 
the hundreds,' that ours may be finished too! — {Ned 
drew a long sigh") — Note us now, Mr. Nabbem, in the 
zenith of our prosperity — we have filled our pockets, we 
have become great in the mouths of our party. Our pals 
admire us, and our blowens adore ! What ao we in this 
short-lived summer? Save, and be thrifty? Ah, no! 
we must give our dinners, and make light of our lush. 
We sport horses on the racecourse, and look big. at 
the multitude we have bubbled. Is not this your Minister 
come into office ? Does not this remind you of his equi- 
page, his palace, his plate ? In both cases, lightly won, 
lavishly wasted, and the public, whose cash we have 
fingered, may at least have the pleasure of gaping at the 
i^ure we make with it! This, then, is our harvest of 
happiness ; our foes, our friends, are ready to eat us with 
envy-^yei what is so little enviable as our station! 
Have we not both our common vexations and ourmutual 
disquietudes ? Do we not both bribe — (Nabbem shook 
his head and buttoned his waistcoat)— our enemies, cajole 
our partisans, bully our dependents, and quarrel with our 
oidy friends, viz. ourselves ? Is not the secret question 
wim each— It is all confoundedly fine; but how long 
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will it lastt Now, Mr. Nabbem, note me^-^reverse Oie 
poitiait: we are' fallen, our career is over— the «»d ie 
fldiut to us, and new plunderers are robbing the carriages 
that once we robbed. — ^Is not this the lot of— no, no! 1 
deceive myself! — Your Ministers, your Jobmen, (ot the 
most part milk the popular cow while there is a drop Id 
the udder. Your Chancellor declines on a pension,-- 
your Minister attenuates on a grant,— the feet of yoor 
great rogues majr be gone from the Treasury bench^, 
but they aave their little fingers in the Treasury* Their 
past services are remembered by his Majesty — ours only 
noted by the Recorder : they save themselves, for they 
hang by one another; we go to the Devil, for we hang by 
ourselves : we have our little dav of the public, and «3l is 
over ; but it is never over with tnem. We both hunt the 
same fox, but we are your fair riders: they are your 
knowing ones — ^we take the leap, and our necks are 
broken-: they sneak tlurough the gates, and keep it up to 
the last !*' 

As he concluded, Tomlinson's head drooped on his 
bosom, and it was easy to see that painful comparisons, 
mingled peihaps with secret murmurs at the injustice of 
fortune, were rankling in his breast. Long Ned sat in 
gloomy silence ; and even the hard heart of the severe 
Mr. Nabbem was softened by the affecting parallel to 
which he had listened* They had proceeded without 
speaking for two or three miles, when Long Ned, fixing 
his eyes on Tondinson, exclaimed — 

*f Do you know, Tomlinson, I think it was a burning 
shame in Lovett, to suffer us to be carried off like mut- 
toiM, without attempting to rescue us by the way ! It is 
all nis fault that we are nere ! for it was he whom Nab- 
bem wanted, not up !'^ 

^'Yery true," said the cunning policeman; *'and if I 
were you, Mr. Pepper, hang me if I would not behave 
like a man of spirit, and show as little consam for turn 
as he shows for you I Why, Lord now, I doesnH want 
to 'tioe you ; but this I does know, the justices are very 
anxious to catch Lovett; and one who gives him up, 
and sa^rs a word or two about his cracter, so as to make 
eonviction sartain, may himself be sartain of a free par- 
don for all little sprees and so forth !" 
. *' Ah!" said Lonff Ned, with a sigh, *' that is all ver}^ 
well, Mr. Nabbem, but I '11 go to the crap like a genUe- 
man, and not peach -of my comrades ; and now I think 



fil % Iiovett coold scarcely b^rc assisted i)b. One matt 
alone, even Lovettt clever as he is, could not have forced 
us oot of the clutches of you and your myrmidons, Mr. 

INabbem! And when we were once at , they took 

excellent care of us.-<-Bttt tell me now, my dear Nab» 
hem,'' and Longf Ned^s voice wheedled itself into some* 
thing like softness ;r^ tell me^ do yon think the grazier 
will buff it home t** 

** No doubt of that," said the unmoved Nabbem. Long 
Ned's face fell. '' And what if h^ does r said he ; '* they 
can but transport us !*' 

^ Do n't desave yourself. Master Pepper !" said Nab- 
bem: **you're too old a hand for the herrine-pond. 
They 're resolved to make gallows apple$ of sdl such 
Numprels (JVbnpiir«^0 aa you r 

Ned cast a suUen look at the officer. 

" A pretty comforter you are !•• said he. *' I have been 
tn a postchaise with a pleasanter fellow, I '11 swear ! Yon 
may call me an apple if you will, but, I tsdee it, I am iiot 
«n apple you 'd like to see peekd.'*'* 

With this pugilistic and menacing pun, the lengthy 
hero relapsed into meditative silence. 

Our travellers "were now entering a road skirted oa 
one side by a common of some extent, and, on the other, 
by a thick hedge-row, which through its breaks gave 
"occasional glimpses of woodland and faUow, interspersed 
with cross-roads and tiny brooklets. 

'* There goes a jolly fellow r'«aid Nabbem, pointing to 
an athletic-looking man riding before the carriage, 
dressed in a farmers garb, and mounted on a large and 
powerful horse of the Irish breed. '* I dare say he is 
well acquainted with^our grazier, Mr. Tomlinson^ he 
looks mortal like one of the same kidney ; and here comes 
another chap,"-*-(as the stranger was joined by a short 
stout ruddy man in a carter's frock, riding on a horse 
less showy than his comrade's, but of the lengthy, reedy, 
iank, yet muscular race, which a knowing jockey would 
like to bet on ;)— " Now that 's what I calls a comely lad I" 
continued Nabbem, pointing to the latter horseman; 
^* none of your thin-faced, dark, strapping fellows like 
that Captain Lovett,.as the blowens raves about, but a 
nice, tight little body, with a face like a carrot ! that 's a 
beauty fpr my money ! honesty 's stamped on his face, 
Mr. Tomlinson ! I dare says,— (and the policeman grin^ 
tied, for he had been a lad of the cross in his own dfi^y)— 
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I dire says, poor Innocent booby, he knows none of the 
ways of Iiunnun town ; and if he has not as merry alife 
as some folks, mayhap he may have a longer. But a 
merry one for ever, for such lads as us, Mr. Pepper !— 
1 say, has yon heard as how Bill Fang went to Scratch 
land (Scotland) and was stretched for smashing queer 
screens t (». e. hunff for uttering forged notes.) He died 
nation game ; for when his father, who was a gray-headed 
parson, came to see him after the sentence, he says to 
the governor, says he, * Give us a tip, old 'un, to pay the 
expenses, and die dacently.' The parson forks nim out 
ten shiners, preaching afl the while like winky. Bob 
drops one of the guineas between his fingers, and says, 
* Hollo, dad, you have only tipped us nine of the yellow 
boys,— just now you said as how it was ten !' On this 
the parish-bull, who was as poor as if he 'd been a mouse 
of the church, instead of a curate, lugs out another ; and 
Bob, turning round to the jailer, cries, * Flung the ffo- 
vemor out of a guinea, by G — d !'* Now, that 's what 
•I calls keeping it up to the last !** 

Mr. Nabbem had scarcely finished this anecdote, when 
the farmer-like stranger, who had kept up by the side of 
the chaise, suddenly rode to the window, and, touching 
his hat, said in a Norfolk accent, " Were the gentlemen 
we met on the road belonging to your party? They 
were asking after a chaise and pair.*' 

" No !'' said Nabbem, " there be no gentlemen as be- 
longs to our party ?" So saying, he tipped a knowing 
wink at the farmer, and glanced over his shoulder at the 
prisoners. 

" What ! you are going all alone 1" said the farnier. 

"Ay, to be sure," answered Nabbem; "not much 
danger, I think, in the daytime, with the sun out as big 
as a sixpence, which is as big as ever I sce'd him in this 
country !** 

At that moment, the shorter stranger, whose appearance 
had attracted the praise of Mr. Nabbem, — (that person- 
age was himself very short and ruddy,)— apd who had 
hitherto l^een Vidine close by the post-horses, and talking 
to the oMcers on the box, suddenly threw himself from 
his steed, and in the same instant that he arrested the 
horses of the chaise, struck the postilion to the ground, 
with a short heavy bludgeon wnich he drew from his 
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lr(yck. A wlustle was heard and answered, a« if by a 
signal : three feUews armed with bludgeons leaped from 
tlie hedge ; and in the interim, the pretended fanner, dis- 
mounting, flung* open the door of the chaise, and sei^s 
Mr. Nabbem % the cdlar, swung him to the ground 
with a celerity that became the circolar rotundity of the 
policeipan^ figure, rather than the deliberate gravity of 
his di^fied omce. 

Rapid and instantaneous as had been this work, it was> 
not without a check. Although the policemen had not 
dreamed of a rescue in the very face of the day^ and on 
the high-road, their profession was not that which suf- 
fered 4hem easily to be surprised. The two guardians 
of the dickey leaped nimbly to the ground ; but before 
they had time to use their firearms, two of the new ag* 
gressors, who had appeared from the hedge, closed upon 
them, and bore them to the ground ; wmle this scuffle 
took place, the farmer had disarmed the prostrate Nab- 
bem, and giving him- in charge to the remaining confe- 
derate, extricated Tomlinson and his comrade mm Uie 
chaise. ' * 

" Hist \^ said he, in a whisper, " beware my name $ my 
disguise hides me at present — lean on me— only through 
^ ihe hedge, a cart waits there, and you are safe !^ 

With these broken words he assisted the robbers, as 
well as he could, in spite of their manacles, through the 
same part of the hedge from which the three allies had 
sprung. They were already through the barrier, only 
the long legs of Ned Pepper lingered behind ; when at 
the far end of the road, which was perfectly straight, a 
gentleman's carriage became visible. A Strong hand 
from the interior of the hedge seizing Pepper, m^ged 
him through, and Clifford, — for the reader need not be 
told who was the farmer, — ^perceiving the approaching 
reinforcement, shouted at once for flight. The robber, 
who had guarded Nabbem, and who indeed was no 
other than Old Bags, slow as he habitually was, lost not 
an instant in providing for himself; before you could 
say " Laudamus,'' he was on the other side of the hedge ; 
the two men, engaged with the police-ofiicers, were not 
capable of an equal celerity ; but Clifibrd, throwing him- 
self into the contest and engaging the nolicemen, gave 
the robbers the opportunity of e^ape. They scranubled 
through the fence, the officers, tough fellows and keen, 
<^nging lustily to them, till one was felled by Cliifordi 
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and the other catching against a stnmp, was forced to 
relinquish his hold ; he then sprang hack into the road 
and prepared for Clifford, who now, howeyer, occupied 
ItiiBseif rather in fugitive than warlike measures. Mean^ 
while, the moment the other rescuers had passed the ra- 
bicon of the hedge, their flight, and that of the gentie^' 
men who had passed before them, commenced* On this { 
mystic side of the hedge was a cross-road, striking at 
inee through an intricate and wooded part of the coun- i 
try, which allowed speedy and ample opportunities of ( 
dispersion. Here a light cart, drawn by two swift 
hOTses in a tandem fashion, awaited the fugitives. Long 
Ned and Augustus were stowed down at the bottom of 
this vehicle ; three fellows filed away at their irons, and < 
a fourtli, who had hitherto remained inglorious with the { 
cart, gave the lash — and he gave it handsomely--to the 
coursers. Away rattled the eauipage; and thus was . 
achieved a flight, still memorable in the annals of the , 
elfct, and long quoted as one of the boldest and most 
daring exploits that illicit enterprise ever accomplished. i 

Clifford and his equestrian comrade only remained in 
the field, or rather the road ; the former sprang at once / 
on his horse, the latter was not long in following the j 
example. But the policeman, who, it has been said, { 
baffled in detaining the fugitives of the hedge, had leaped 
back into the road, was not idle in the mean while. When t 
he saw Cliflbrd abbut to mount, instead of attempting 
to seixe the enemy, he recurred to his pistol, which in 
the late struggle hand to hand, he had been unable to 
use, and taking sure aim at Clifford, whom he judged at / 
once to be the leader of the rescue, he lodged a ball in 
the right side of the robber, at the very moment he had 
set spurs in his horse and turned to fly. Clifford's head 
drooped to the saddle-bow. Fiercely the horse sprang , 
on ; the robber endeavoured, despite his reeling senses, 
to retain his seat*-H)nce he raised his head— once he 
nerved his slackened and listless limbs— and then, witii 
a faint groan he fell to the earth. The horse bounded 4 
but one step more, and, true to the tutorship it had re- 
ceived, stopped abruptly. Clifford raised himself with 
great difficulty on one arm ; with the other hand he drew 
forth a pistol; he pointed it d^iberately towards the 
oflleer who had wounded him ; the man stood motion- 
less, cowering and spell-bcmnd, beneath the dilating eye 
of the robber. It was but ibr a moment that the man 



had cause for dread ; lor amUarmg between hit »omid 
teeth, ^"Why waste it on an enemy?** Clifford timied 
the muzzle towards the head of tliie unconseious steed, 
which seemed sorrowfully and wistfully to incline to- 
wards him. '^ Thou," he said, ^ whom I have fed and 
loved, shalt never know hardship from another!** ana 
with a merciful cruelty, lie dragged himself one pace 
nearer to his beloved steed, uttered a well-known word, 
which brought the docile creature to his side, and facing 
the muzzle of the pistol close to its ear, he fired, and fefi 
back senseless at the exertion. The animal staggered, 
and dropped down dead. 

Meanwhile, Clifford's comrade, profiting by the sur- 
prise and sudden panic of the officer, was already out of 
reach, and darting across the common, he and his ragged 
courser speedily vanished. 
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With him what fortane cottid in lift tUot ? 
hoae I not hope, life's corAftI ? 

• • • • 

In fact, the lesBom he (torn prudence took, 
Were written in his mind as in a book. 
There what to do be read, and whai to abun. 
And all commanded waa with promptnen done : 
He seemed without a passion to proceed, 

• • • • 

Tet some Ijelieved those passions oniy slept ! 

Orabbk. 

• • • * 



Relics of love and life's enchanted spring ! 

A. Watts, on burning a Packet of Lettei'v. * 

• • • • 

* '* • • 

Many and sad and deep 

Were the thoughts folded in thy silent breast ! 

7%ou too oouloit watch and weep ! 

MRS. Hbmamb. 

While Sir William Brandon was pursuing his ambi- 
tious schemes, and, notwithstanding Lucy's firm and 
steady refusal of Lord Mauleverer, was still determined 
on that ill-sorted marriage ; while Mauleverer hims^f, 
day after day, attended at the Judge's bouse, and, though 
he spolce not of love, looked it with bH his might : it he- 
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came obvious to eveiy one bat the lorer and the guar* 
diauy that Lacy herself was rapidly declining in appear- 
ance and health. Ever since the day she had last seen. 
Clifford, her spirit, before greatly shattered, had refused 
to regain even a likeness to its natural cheerful and 
happy tone. She became silent and abstracted; even 
her gentleness of temper altered at times into a moody 
and fretful humour. Neither to books nor music, nor 
any art by which time is beguiled, she recurred for a 
momentary alleviation of the bitter feelings at her heart, 
or for a transient forgetfulness of their sting. The whole 
world of her mind had been shaken. Her pride was 
wounded; her love galled; her faith in Clifford gave way 
at length to gloomy and dark suspicion. Nothing, she 
now felt, but a name as well as lortunes utterly aban- 
doned, could have justified him for the stubbornness of 
heart in which he had fled and deserted her. Her own 
self-acquittal no longer consoled her in aflSiction. She 
condemned herself for her weakness, from the birth of 
ber in* starred affection to the crisis it had now acquired. 
^ Why did I not wrestle with it at first T she said, bit- 
terly. ^ Why did I allow myself so easily to love one 
unuiown to me, and equivo<;al in station, despite the 
cautions of my uncle and the whispers of the world V' 
Alas ! Luc}^ did not remember, that at the time she was 
guilty of tms weakness she had not learned to reason as 
she since reasoned. Her faculties were but imperfectly 
awakened ; her experience of the world was utter igno- 
rance. She scarcely knew that she loved, and she knew 
not at all that the delicious and excited sentiment which 
fiUed her being could ever become as productive of evil 
and peril as it had done now ; and even kad her reason 
been more developed, and her resolutions more strong, 
does the exertion of reason and resolution always avail 
against the master-passion 1 Lovo^it is true, is not un- 
conquerable ; but how few have ever, mind and soul, 
coveted the conquest! Disappointment makes avow^ 
but the heart records it not Or, in the noble image of 
one who has so tenderly and so truly portrayed the feel> 
ings of her own sex, — 

« We make 

A ladder of our iboughia, where angeli iteiv 
Bat ileepoiirKivet al die foot!"* 
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* ** The Rietory of tbe I^ie,** ly L. B. L. 

We aze fnfbTBttd diat ttih obarailDg and anlgble foQiig ]ady,oot 
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Before CMfibrd had last seen her, we have obeerred 
that Lucy had (and it was a consolation) clung to the be- 
lief that, despite of appearances and his own confession, 
. his past life had not been such as to place him without the 
pale of her just affections ; and there were frequent mo- 
ments when, rememberinfif that the death of her father had 
removed the only being who could assert an unanswerable 
claim to the dictation of her actions, she thought that 
Clifford, hearing her hand was utterly at her own dis- 
posal, might again appear, and again urge a suit which 
she felt *o few circumstances could induce her to deny. 
All this half-acknowledjpred yet earnest train of reason- 
ing and hope vanished mm the moment he had quitted 
her uncle's house. His words bore no misinterpretation. 
He had not yielded even to her own condescension, and 
her cheelc burned as she recalled it. Yet he loved her. 
She saw, she knew it. in his every word and look ! Bitter, 
then, and dark must be that remorse which could have 
conquered every argument but that which urged him to 
leave her, when he might have claimed her ever. True, 
that when his lettej- formerly bade her fareweU, the same 
self-accusing language was recurred to, the same dark 
hints and allusions to infamy or guilt ; yet never till now 
had she interpreted them rigidly, and never till now had 
she dreamed how far their mesfning coidd extend. Still, 
what crimes could he have committed ? The true ones 
never occurred to Lucy. She shuddered to ask herself, 
and hushed her doubts in a gloomy and torpid silence ! 
But through all her accusations against nerself, and 
through all her awakened suspicions against Clifford, she 
could not but acknowledge that something noble and not 
unworthy of her mingled in his conduct, and occasioned 
his resistance to her and to himself; and this belief, per- 
haps, irritated even while it touched her, and kept her 
feelings in a perpetual struggle and conflict, which her 

wiUi ber triumphs in poetry, is about to enter our own province in prose, and 
that, at this moment; she is engaged in the composition of a novei. Could we, 
who Have perhaps mote than once disappointed the public in oorself, ventore 
to bdieve we had the power to excite its expectations in another, we would 
ftin hazard the prediction of a great and a deserved popularity for the said 
novel, whenever it appear. Every one kaows that the writer of the hapmi- 
§atrice can command, at will, the auxiliaries of sentiment, thought, iraatina- 
tton, and an exceeding richness of imagery and glow of diction ; out, perhaos, 
evaiy one does not yet koqw that she can also command what are gWMiaity 
^Mwe calculated to give celebrity to a novel, viz. a playful and Ihrefy wh, an 
■aKte and unerring obeervatton, aa intuitive tact in tlie shades and vatwOflp 
pf manner} and, ftDove aU^ (te art to make trlSes iRiguiarly cmeitalnlng^ 
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delicate frame and soft mind were little able to endtne*. 
When the nerves once break» how breaks the character 
with them ! How many ascetics^ withered and sdured^ 
do we meet in the world, who but for one shock to the 
heart and form might have erred on the side of meekness ! 
Whether it come from Wo or disease, the stroke which 
mars a single fibre plays strange havoc with the mind. 
Slaves we are to our muscles, and puppets to the spring 
of the capricious blood ; and the great soul, with all its 
capacities, its solemn attributes, and sounding claims, is, 
while on earth, but a jest to this mountebank — the body — 
from the dream which toys it for an hour, to the lunacy 
which shivers it into a driveller, laughing as it plays with 
its own fragments, and reeling benighted and blinded to 
the grave ! 

We have before said, that Lucy was fond both of her 
uncle and his society ; and still, whenever the subject of 
Lord IVfauleverer and his suit was left untouched, there 
was that in the conversation of Sir William Brandon 
which aroused an interest in her mind, engrossed and 
self-consuming as it had become. Sorro^^, indeed, and 
sorrow^s companion, reflection, made her more and mbre 
capable of comprehending a very subtle and intricate 
character. There is no secret for discovering the human 
heart like affliction — especially the affliction which 
springs from passion. Does a writer startle you with 
his insight into your nature, be sure that he has mourned : 
such lore is the alchymy of tears. Hence the insensible 
and almost universal confusion of idea which confounds 
melancholy with depth, and finds but hollow inanity in 
the symbol of a laugh. Pitiable error ! Reflection first 
leads us to gloom, out its next stage is to brightness. 
The Laughing Philosopher had reached the goal of Wis- 
dom: Heraclitus whimpered at the starting-post. But 
enough for Lucy to gain even the vestibule of Philosophy. 

Notwithstanding the soreness we naturally experience 
towards all who pertinaciously arousa an unpleasing 
subject, and despite therefore of Brandon^s furtherance of 
Mauleverer*s courtship, Lucy felt herself incline strangely, 
and with something of a daughter's affection, towards 
this enigmatical being: despite too of all the cc^d and 
measured vice of his character,— 4he hard and wintty 
grayness of heart with which he regarded the welfare of 
others, or the substances of Truth, Honour, and Tiitae» 
•—the caUouBoess of his fossilized affections,, whioh kio^ 
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hk^rnxx being softened bul fo? a moment^ and im^ tv^sifm 
and tiealthful impidfle sttiiek, save into an evnnesoittit 
and idle fiash;— despite of this consummate obdmmey and 
worldliness pf temperaonent, it is not paradoxical to say 
that there was something in the nian. which Luey foand 
at times analogous to her own Tirid and generous self. 
This wasy however^only noticeable when she led him to 
talk over earlier days, and when by degrees the sarcastic 
lawyer forgot the present, and grew eloquent, not over 
the actions but the feelings of the past. He would speak 
to her for hours of his youthful dreams, his occupations, 
or his projects, as a boy. Above all, he loved to converse 
with her upon Warlock, its remains of ancient magnifi- 
cence, the green banks of the placid river that enriched 
its domains, and the summer pomp of wood and heath- 
land, amid which his noon-day visions had been nursed. 

When he spoke of these scenes and days, his counte- 
nance softened, and something in its expression, recall- 
ing to Lucy the image of one still dearer, made her yearn 
to nim the more. An ice scjemed broken from his mind, 
and streams of released and gentle feelings, mingled with 
kindly and generous sentiment, flowed forth. Suddenly, 
a thought, a word, brought him back to the present — ^his 
features withered abruptly into their cold placidity, or 
latent sneer: the seal closed suddenly on the broken 
spell, and, like the victim of a fairy-tale, condemned, at a 
stated hour, to assume another shape, the very being you 
had listened to seemed vanished, and replaced by one 
whom yo\i startled to behold. But there was one epoch 
of his life on which he was always silent, and that was, 
his first onset into the actual world— the period of his 
early struggle into wealth and fame. All that space of 
time seemed as a dark gulf, over which he had passed, 
and become changed at once — ^as a traveller landing on 
a strange climate may adopt, on the moment he touches 
its shore, its costume and its language. 

AU men — the most modest — ^have a common failing, 
but it is one wMch often assumes the domine and mask 
T-Pride ! Brandon was, however, proud to a degree very 
rare in men who luve risen and flourished in the world; 
Out Qf the wrecks of all other fe^ings, this imperial sur- 
vivor made one great palace for its lesidence, and called 
the fabi»c 'Disdain.' Scorn was Ihe real essence of 
Brandon's natmre; eVen in the blandest disguises, the 
smpotbness of his voice, the iasinuation of his smile, the 

F 
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IM>piilar and supple ejaces of his manners, an oily desi^ 
sion floated, rarely diseernible, it is trae, but proportion- 
ing its strength and quantum to the calm it produced. 

In the interim, while his character thus^displayed and 
contradicted itself in private lile, his fame was rapidly 
rifling in public estimation. Unlike many of his bretureut 
the brilliant lawyer had exceeded expectation, and shone 
even yet more conspicuously in the less adventitiously- 
aided duties of the Judge. Envy itself— and Brandon's 
political virulence, bad, despite of his i)ersonal affability, 
made him many foes, — was driven into acknbwledgjng- 
the profundity of his legal knowledge, and in admiring 
the manner in which the peculiar functions of his novel 
dignity were discharged. No Juvenile lawyer brow- 
beat-— no hackneyed casuist puzzled him ; even his atten- 
tion never wandered from tne dullest case subjected tQ 
his tkbunaL A painter, desirous of stamping on his can* 
vass the portrait of an upright Judge, could scarcely have 
found a finer realization for his beau idial than the 
austere, collected, keen, yet majestic countenance of Sir 
William Brandon, such as it seemed in the trappings of 
office, and from the seat of justice. 

The newspapers were not slow in recording the singu- 
lar capture of the notorious Lovett. The boldness with 
which he had planned and executed the rescue of his 
comrades, joined to the suspense in which his wound for 
some time kept the^ public, as to his escape from oneT 
death by the postern gate of another, caused a very con- 
siderable ferment and excitation in the popular mind; 
and, to feed the impulse, the journalists were little sloth* 
ful in retailing every anecdote, true or false, which they 
could collect, touchmg the past adventures of the daring 
highwayman. Many a good story then came to lighC 
which partook as much of the comic as the tragic ; for 
not a single one of the robber's adventures was noted 
for cruelty or bloodshed ; many of them betokened rather 
an hilarious and jovial spirit of mirthful enterprise. It 
seemed as if he had thoujght the highway a capital arena 
for jokest and only robbed for the salft of venting a re- 
dundant affection for jesting. Persons felt it rather a sin 
to be severe with a man of so merry a disposition; and 
it was especially observable, that not (me of the ladies 
who had peen aespoiled by Uie robber cotdd be prevailed 
on to prosecute : on the contrary, they always talked of 
the event as one of tbe most agreeable remembraoof s 
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In tWiy lives, and semned to bear a i»ovokmg gratitude 
to the comely offender, rather than resentment. AJl the 
gentlemen were not, however, of so placable a temper; 
And two sturdy farmers, wiUi a crazier to boot, were 
ready to swear " throuffh thick ana thin'' to the identity 
of the prisoner with a norseman who had civilly borne 
each of them company for an hour in their several home- 
ward rides from certain fairs, and had carried the plea- 
sure of his society, they very gravely asserted, consi- 
derably beyond a joke ; so that the state of the prisoner's 
afl^rs took a very sombre aspect ; and the counsel — an 
old hand — intrusted with his cause, declared confiden- 
tially that there was not a chance. But a yet more 
weighty accusation, because it came from a much nobler 
quarter, awaited Clifford. In the robbers' cavern were 
found several articles answering exactly to the descrip- 
tion of those valuables feloniously abstracted from the 
person of Lord Mauleverer. That nobleman attended 
to inspect the articles and to view the prisoner. The 
former he found himself able to swear to, with a very 
tranquillized conscience : the latter he beheld feverish, 
attenuated, and in a moment of delirium, on the sick- 
bed to which his wound had brought him. He was at no 
loss, however, to recognise in the imprisoned felon the 
gay and conquering Clifford, whom he had once even 
honoured with his envy. Although his former dim and 
vague suspicions of Clifford were thus confirmed, the 
good-natured peer felt some slight compunction at ap- 
pearing as his prosecutor : this compunction, however,, 
vanished the moment he left the sick man's apartment ; 
and aher a little patriotic conversation with the magis- 
trates about the necessity of public duty— -a theme wmch 
brought virtuous tears into the eyes of those respectable 
functionaries — ^he re-entered his carriage, returned to ^ 
town, and after a lively dinner, tke-a-tHe with an old * 
ckert amie, who, of all her charms, had preserved only 
the attraction of conversation and the capacity of re- 
lishing a salmiy Mauleverer, the very evening of his re- 
turn, betook himself to the house of Sir William 
Brandon. 

When he entered the hall. Barlow, the judge's favour 
ite servant, met bin), with rather a confused and myste- 
rious air, and arresting him as he was sauntering into 
Brandon's library, informed him that Sir WiUiam was 
particularly engaged, but would join his Lordship in the 
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drawing-roOQL While Barlow was yet spealuiigf m3t 
Manleverer was bending his right ear (with which he 
heard the best) towards him, the libraiy-door opened^ 
and a man in a venr coarse and ruffianlv gaxfo awk- 
wardly bowed himself out. '* So, tliis is the particular 
engagement,** thought M aideverer ; *' a strange Sir Pan- 
dams; but those offl fellows have droll tastes." 

** I may go in now, my good fellow, I suppose,'* said 
his Loxdship to Barlow ; and without waiting an answer, 
he entered the library. He found Brandon alone, and 
bending earnestly over some letters which strewed his 
table. Manleverer carelessly approached, and threw 
himself into an opposite chair. Sir William lifted his 
head, as he heard the movement, and Mauleverer (reck- 
less as was liiat personage) was chilled and almost awed 
by the expression of his friend's countenance. Bran* 
don*8 face was one which, however pliant, nearly always 
wore one pervading character — ccdmneBS : whether in the 
smoothness of social courtesy, or the austerity of his 
official station, or the bitter sarcasm which escaped him 
at no unfrequent intervals ; still a certain hard and in* 
flexible dryness stamped both his features and his air. 
But at this time a variety of feelings, not ordinarily elo» 
quent in the outward man, struggled in his dark face, ex- 
pressive of all the energy and passion of his powerful 
and masculine nature; there seemed to speak from his 
features and eyes something of shame, and anger, and 
triumph, and regret, and scorn. All these various emo- 
tions, which, it appears almost a paradox to assert, met 
in the same expression, nevertheless were so individui^y 
and almost fearfully stamped, as to convey at once their 
signification to the mind of Mauleverer. He glanced to- 
wards the letters, in which the writing seemed faint and 
discoloured by time or damp ; and then once more re- 
garding the face of Brandon, said, in rather an anxious 
and 8iK>dued tone— < 

"Heavens, Brandon, are you illl or has anything 
happened t — ^you alarm me.*' 

"Do you recognise these locks f* said Brandon, in a 
hollow voice ; and from under the letters he drew some 
ringlets of an auburn hue, and pushed them with an 
averted face towards Mauleverer. 

The iBarl took them up— regarded them for a few mo 
ments— changed colour, out shook his head with a neg»-^ 
live gesture, as he laid them once more on the table. 
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^Tbls handwnting, then r renewed the Judge, in a 
yet more impressive and painful "^oice ; and he pointed 
to the letters. 

Mauleverer raised one of them, and held it betweea- 
his face and the lamp, so that whatever his features 
might have betrayed was hidden from his companion. 
At length he dropped the letter with an affected nonduL" 
lancey and said — 

*< Ah, I know the writing even at this distance of time ; 
this letter is directed to you !" ^ 

" It is,-Hso are all these," said Brandon, with the same 
voice of preternatural and strained composure. " They 
have come back to me after an absence of nearly twenty- 
fiv^ years ; they are the letters she wrote to me in the 
days of our courtship— (her& Brandon laughed scom- 
fuUy) — she carried them away with her, you know when ; 
and (a pretty clodi of consistency is woman !) she kept 
them, it seems, to her dyin^ day '." 

The subject in discussion, whatever it might be, ap- 

g eared a sore one to Mauleverer ; he turned uneasily ou 
is chair, and said, at length — 

'* Well, poor creature ! these are painful remembrance£(, 
since it turned out so unhappily ; but it was not our fault> 
dear Brandon ; we were men of the world, — we knew 
the value of — of— women, and treated them accord- 
ingly !" 

"Right! right! right!" cried Brandon, vehemently^, 
laughing in a wild and loud disdain ; the intense force 
of which it would be in vain to attempt expressing. 
"Right! and faith, my Lord, 1 repine not at my ba- 
lance, nor repent my estimation." 

" So, so, that 's well !" said Mauleverer, still not at his 
ease, and hastening to change the conversation. " But, 
my dear Brandon, I have strange news for you ! You 
remember that damned fellow, Clifford, who had the 
iusolenfce to address himself to your adorable niece ? I 
told you I suspected that long friend of his of having 
made my acquaintance somewhgit unpleasantly, and t 
therefore 'doubted of Clifford himself. Well, my dear 
friend, this Clifford is,— whom do you think?— no other 
than Mr. Lovett, of Newgate celebrity." 

" You do not say so !" rejoined Brandon, apathetically^ 
as he slowly gathered his papers together, and deposited 
them in a drawer. 

"Indeed it is true; and what is more, Brandon, tlri» 
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ftilow is one of the very identical hig^hwa3nnen vW 
robbed me on my road from Bath. No doubt he did nie 
the same kind office on my road tO Mauleverer Park.^ 

" Possibly," said Brandoni who appeared absorbed hi 
a reverie. 

" Ay !" answered Mauleverer, piqued at this indiffer- 
ence. " But do you not see the consequences to your 
niece 1" 

** My niece !'* repeated Brandon, rousing himself. 

" Certainly. I grieve to say it, my dear friend,— but 
she was young, very young, when at Bath. She suffered 
this fellow to address her too openly. Nay,— for I will 
be frank,-^she was suspected of being m love with 
him r 

" She was in love with him," said Brandon, dryly, and 
fixing the malignant coldness of his eye upon the suitor. 
" And, for aught I know," added he, " she is so at this 
moment." 

" You are cruel !'* said Mauleverer, disconcerted. " I 
trust not, for the sake of my continued addresses." 

*' My dear Lord," said Brandon, urbanely taking the 
courtier's hand, while the anguis in herbd of his sneer 
played around his compressed lips,-—" my dear Lord, we 
are old friends, and need not deceive each other. You 
wish to marry my niece, because she is an heiress of 
great fortune, and you suppose that* my wealth will in 
all probability swell her own. Moreover, she is more 
beautiful than any other young lady of your acquaint- 
ance ; and, polished by your example, may do honour 
to your taste as well as your prudence, under these 
circumstances, you will, I am quite sure, look with lenity 
on her gprlish errors, and not love her the less because 
her foolish fancy persuades her that she is in love with 
another." 

" Ahem !" said Mauleverer, " 3-ou view the matter with 
more sense than sentiment ; but look you, Brandon, we 
must try, for both our sakes, if possible, to keep the 
identity of Lovett with Clifford from being known* I 
do not see why it should be. No doubt he was on his 
guard while playing the gallant, and committed no atro- 
city at Bath. The name of Clifford is hitherto perfectly 
unsullied. No fraud, no violence are attached to the 
appellation; and if ^e rogue will but keep his own 
counsel, we may hang him out of the way without the 
secret transpiring." 



^ But» if I remen^r right,** said Bnaidott» ^ tbe newg-^ 
papers say that this Lovett will be tried some seventy or 
eighty miles only fxom Bath, and that gives a chance of 
recognition.** 

*• Ay, but he will be devilishly altered, I imagine, for 
ills womid has already been but a bad beautifier to his 
lace; moreover, if the dog has any delicacy, he will 
naturally dislike to be known as the gallant of that gay 
city, where he shone so successfully, and will disguise 
himself as well as he is able. I hear wonders of his 
powers of self-transformation.** 

** But he may commit himself on the point between 
this and his trialj** said Brandon. 

''I think of ascertaining how far that is likely, by 
sending my valet down to him (you know one treats 
these gentlemen highwaymen witn a certain considera- 
tion, and hangs them with all due respect to their feel^ 
ings), to hint that it will be doubtless very unpleasant to 
him, under his * present unfortunate circumstances,* (is 
not that the phrase?) to be known as the gentleman who 
enjoyed so deserved a popularity at Bath, and that, though 
* the laws of my country compel me' to prosecute hinj, 
yet, should he desire it, he may be certain that I will 
preserve his secret. — Come, Brandon, what say you to 
that manoeuvre ? it will answer my purpose, and malLe 
the gentleman, — for doubtless he is all sensibility, — shed 
tears at my generous forbearance 1** 

'* It is no bad idea,** said Brandon, '* I commend you 
for it. At all events, it is necessary that my niece should 
not know tlve situation of her lover. She is a girl of a 
singular turn of mind, and fortune has made her inde- 
pendent. Who knows but what she might comihit some 
folly or another, write petitions to the King, and beg me 
to present them, or go— for she has a world of romance 
in her — to prison, to console him ; or, at all events, she 
would beg my kind offices on his behalf— a request pe-> 
tuliarly awkward, as in all probability I shall have the 
honour of trying him." 

" Ay, by-the-by, so you will. And I fancy the poor 
rogue's audacity will not cause you to be less severe 
than you usually are. They say you promise to make 
more human pendulums than any one of your brethren^^ 

" They do say that, do they 1** said Brandon ; " weH, I 
own I have a bile against my species ; I loathe their foU^ 
And their half vices. ' Ridet et odiV is my motto { and I 
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allow, that it is not the diUOfOphy that makes men mer- 
ciful !" 

" Well, jQTenal's wisdom be youni !*— mine be Ho- 
race's V^ rejoined Matdeverer^ as he picked his teeth ; 
*^ but I am glad yon see the absolute necessity of keeping 
this secret from Lucjr's suspicion. She never reads the 
papers, I suppose — ^girls never do !" 

" No !— and I will take care not to have them thrown 
in her way ; and as, in consequence of m}r poor brother's 
recent death, she sees nobody but us, there is little chance, 
should Lovett's right to the name of Clifford be disco* 
vered, that it should reach her ears !" 

'* But those confounded servants V^ 

** True enough !— but consider, that before they know 
it, the newspapers will ; so that, should it be neeoful, we 
shall have our own time to caution them. I need only 
say to Lucy's woman — * A poor gentleman, a friend of 
the late Squire's, whom your mistress used to dance 
with, and you must have seen — ^Captain Clifford, — is to 
be tried for his life : it will shock her, poor thing ! in her 
present state of health, to tell her of so sad an event to 
her father's friend; therefore be silent, as you value 
your place and ten guineas,'--and I may be tolerably 
sure of caution t" 

" You ought to be chairman to the 'Ways and Means^ 
(>ommittee !" cried Mauleverer ; ** my mind is now easy ; 
and when once poor Clifford is gone—^JhUenfrom a high 
wtote,'— we may break the 'matter gently to ner, and, as 
I intend thereon to be very respectful, very delicate, 
&c., she cannot but be sensible of my kindness and real 
affection !" 

" And if a live dog be better than a dead lion," added 
Brandon, '* surely an animate lord will be better than a 
hanged highwayman !" 

^' According to ordinary logic," rejoined Mauleverer, 
*^ that syllo^sm is clear enough; and though I believe a 
girl may cling, now and then, to the memory of a de- 
parted lover, I do not think she will when the memory 
is allied with shame. Love is nothing more than vanity 
pleased;— wound the vanity, and you destroy the love! 
Lucy will be forced, after having made so bad a choice 
of a lover, to make a good one in a husband,-*in order 
to recover her self-esteem !" 

. ." And therefore you are certain of her !" said Brandon, 
ironically. 



** Thanks to my star— my garter— my ance«^or, the 
first baron, and myself, the first earl,— I hope 1 am P 
said Mauleverer, and the conversation turned. Maule- 
verer did not stay much longer with the Judge; and 
Brandon, left alone, recurred once more to the perusal 
of his letters. 

We scarcely know what sensations it would have oc- 
casioned in one who had known Brandon only in his 
later years, could he have read these letters, referring to 
so much earlier a date. There was in the keen, and, i£ 
we may so say, the arid character of the man, so little 
that recalled any idea of courtship, or youthful gallantry, 
that a correspondence of that nature would have ap-> 
peared almost as unnatural as the fictitious loves of 
plants, or the amatory softenings of a mineral. The 
correspondence now before Brandon was descriptive of 
various feelings, but all appertaining to the same dlass : 
most of them were apparent answers to letters from 
him. One while, they replied tenderly to expressions of 
tenderness, but intimated a doubt whether the writer 
would be able to constitute his future happiness, and 
atone for certain sacrifices of birth and fortune, and am* 
bitious prospects to which she alluded : at other times, 
a vein of latent coquetry seemed to pervade the style — 
an indescribable air of coolness and reserve contrasted 
former passages in the correspondence, and was calcu- 
lated to convey to the reader an impression, that the 
feelings of the lover were not altogether adequately 
returned. Frequently, the writer, as if Brandon had ex- 

Sressed himself sensible of this conviction, reproached 
im for unjust jealousy and unworthy suspicion. And 
the tone of the reproach varied in each letter; some- 
times it was gay and satirizing ; at others, soft and ex- 
postulatory; at others, gravely reasoning; and often 
haughtily indignant. Still, throughout the whole corres- 
pondence, on the part of the mistress, there was sufficient 
stamp of individuality to give a shrewd examiner some 
probable guess at the writer's character. He would 
have judged her, perhaps, capable of strong and ardent 
feeling, but ordinarily or a lignt and capricious turn, and 
seemingly prone to imagine and to resent offence. With 
these letters were mingfed others inBrandon^s wnting*-^ 
of how different, of how impassioned a description ! AH 
that a deep, proud, meditative, exacting character could 
dream of love given, or require of love iretomed, wai^ 
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poured bumingly over the pafl[e8 ; yet they weie fnU of 
reproach— of jealousy— of a nice and torturing obeerra- 
tion, as calculated to wound, as the ardour miffht be 
fitted to charm ; and often* the bitter tendency to clisdaiii 
that distinguished his temperament, broke through the 
fondest enthusiasm of courtship, or the softest outpourings 
of love. " You saw me not yesterday," he wrote in one 
letter, '* but I saw you ; all day I was by you ; you gave 
not a look which passed me unnoticed ; you made not a 
movement which I did not chronicle in my memory. — 
Julia, do you tremble when I tell you this t — ^Yes, if you 
have a heart, / know these words have stabbed it to the 
core! You may affect to answer me indignantly! 
Wise dissembler ! — it is very skilful — ^very, to assume 
anger, when you have no reply. 1 repeat, during the 
whole of that party of pleasure — (pleasure ! — well, your - 

' tastes, it must be acknowledged, are exquisite !) — which 
you enjoyed yesterday, and which you so faintly asked 
me to snare, my eye was on you. You did not know 
that I was in the wood when you took the arm of the 
incomparable Digby, with so pretty a semMance of 
alarm at the moment the snake, which my foot disturbed, 
glided across your path. You did not know I was within 
hearing of the tent where you made so agreeable a re- 
past, and from which your laughter sent peals so meny 
and so numerous. — Laughter l-^-Oh, Julia! can you teU 
me that you love, and yet be happy, even to mirth, 
when I am away! Love! — Oh God, how different a 
sensation is mine ! — Mine makes my whole principle of 
life! yours!-:-! tell you, that I think, at moments, I 
would rather have your hate, than the lukewarm senti- 
ment you bear to me, and honour by the name of * affec- 
tion.' Pretty phrase! — I have no affection for you! 
Give me not that sickly word ; but try with me, Julia, 
to invent some expression that has never filtered a paltry 
meaning through the lips^of another ! Affection !— ^why, 

^hat is a sister^s word — a girl's word to her pet squirrel ! 
— ^never was it made for that ruby and most ripe mouth! 
Shall licome to your house this evening f-^your mother 
has asked me, and you-— ^ou heard her, and said nothing. 
•—Oh! but that was maiden reserve — ^was it? — and 
maiden reserve caused you to take up a book the nio- 
ment I left you, as if my company made but an ordinary 
amusement, instantly to be /eplaced by another 1 When 
/ have seen you, socle^, books, food, all are hiteft:! to 
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me V but yovy sweet Julia, you can read, can you t Wby, 
.when / m9 you, T lingerea by the parlour window for 
hours, till dusk, and you never once lifted your eyes. 
■nor saw me pass and repass. At least, I thought you 
would have watched my steps, when I left the house ; 
but I err, charming moralist; according to you, that 
vigilance would have been meanness.** 

In another part of the correspondence, a more grave, 
if not a deeper, gush of feeling straggly for expression. 

" You say, Julia, that were you to marry one who • 
thinks so much of what he surrenders for you, and who 
requires from yourself so vast a return of love, you 
should tremble for the future happiness of both of us. 
Julia, the triteness of that fear proves that you love not 
at all. I do hot tremble for our future happiness ; on 
the contrary, the intensity of my passion for you makes 
me knoWi that we never can be happy ! never beyond 
the first rapture of our union. Happiness is a quiet and 
tranquil feeling. No feeling that i cdu possibly bear to 
you will ever receive those epithets, — I know that I 
shall be wretched and accursed, when 1 am united to 
you. Start not ; 1 will presently tell you why. But I. 
do not dream of happiness, neither- (could you fathom 
one d|rop of the dark and limitless ocean of my emo- 
tions) would you name to me that word. It is not the ^ 
mercantile and callous calculation of chances for * future 
felicity' — (what homily supplied you with sO' choice a 
term V) — that enters into the heart that cherishes an alU 
pervading love. Passion looks only to one object, to 
nothing beyond, — I thirst, I consume, not for happiness, 
but votf. Were your possession inevitably to lead me to a 
gplf of anguish and shame, think you I should covet it 
one jot the less 1 If you carry one thought, one hope, 
one dim fancy, beyond the event that makes you mine, ' 
you may be more worthy of the esteem of others ; but 
yon are utterly undeserving of my Icve, 



*' I will tell you now why I know we cannot be happy. 
In the first place, when you say, that 1 am proud of 
birth, that I am morbidly ambitious, that I am anxious 
to shine m the mat world, and that after the first intoxi- 
cation of love nas passed away, I shall feel bitterness 
against one who has so humbled my pride and darkened 
my prespeotsy I am not sure that yon wholly err* Bui I 
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am sure that the inatairt remedy ie in your power* Have 
70U patience. Jalia, to lif ten to a Kind of history of 
myself, or rather of my feelings? if so, perhaos it may 
be the best method of explaining all that I would convey. 
You will see, then, that my Aimilv pride and my woildly 
ambition are not founded altogether on those basements 
which move my laughter in another: — ^if my feelings 
thereon are really, however, as you would insinuate, equal 
matter for derision, behold^ my Julia, I can laugh equally 
at them! So pleasant a thmg to me is scorn, that I 
would rather despise myself than have no one to despise ; 
— but to my narrative ! You must know that there arc 
but two of us, sons of a country squirCf of old family, 
which once possessed large possessions and something 
of historical renown. We lived in an old country place ; 
my father was a convivial dog, a fox-hunter, a drunkard, 
yet in his way a fine gentleman, — and a very disreputable 
member of society. The first feelings towards him that 
I can remember, were those of shame. Not much matter 
of family pride here, you will Say ! True, and that is 
exactly the reason which made me cherish family {Hide 
elsewhere. My father^s house was filled with guests, 
some high, and some low, — they all united in ridicule of 
the host. I soon detected the laughter, and you may 
imagine that it did not please me. Meanwhile, the old 
huntsman, whose family was about as ancient as ours, and 
whose ancestors had officiated in his capacity, for the 
ancestors of his master, time out of mind, told me story 
after story about the Brandons of yore. I turned from 
the stories to more legitimate history, and found the 
legends were tolerably true. I learned to glow at this 
discovery: the pride humbled when I remembered ipy 
sire, revived when I remembered my ancestors, — ^I be- 
came resolved to emulate them, to restore a sunken name, 
and vowed a world of nonsense on the subject. The 
habit of brooding oyer these ideas grew on me ; I never 
heard a jest broken on my paternal guardian ; I never 
caught the maudlin look of his reeling eyes, nor listened 
to some exquisite inanity from his besotted lips, but 
what my thoughts flew instantly back to the Sir Charleses 
and the Sir Roberts of my race, and I comforted myself 
with the hope that the present degeneracy should pass 
away. Hence, Julia, my family pride; hence too ancrtber 
feeling you dislike in me,— disdain ! I first leaned to 
((pspise my father, the host, and I then despised niy 
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^ctfuaiiitanee, his guests ; for I saw, while they laughed 
«Lt nim, ^t they flattered, and that their mernment wvis 
not the only thing suffered to feed at his eici>eiise. Tims 
contempt ^rew up with me, and I had nothing to check 
it ; for when I looked around I saw not one living tlnng 
that I could req^t. This father of mine had the sense 
to think I was no idiot* He was prond (poor man 4) of 
' my talents,^ v'a. of prizes won at school, and congra- 
ttrlatory letters from my masters. He sent me to college : 
my mind toc^ a leap' there: I will tell you, prettiest, 
what it was ! Before I went thither, I had some fine, 
vague visions about virtue. I thought to revive my 
ancestral honour by being good : in short, I was an em- 
bryo King Pepin. I awoke from this dream at the uni- 
versity. There, for the first time, I perceived the real 
consequence of rank. 

V At school, you know, Julia, boys care nothing for a 
lord. A good cricketer, an excellent fellow, is worth 
all the earls in the peerage. But at college all iha( 
ceases : bats and balls sinlDinto the nothingness in which 
corals and beUs had sunk before. One grows manly, and 
worships coronets and carriages. I saw it was a fine 
thing to get a prize, but it was ten times a finer thing to 
get drunk with a peer. So, when I had done the first, 
my- resolve to be worthy of my sires made me do the 
second^^not indeed exactly; I never got drunk; my 
father disgusted me with that vice betimes. To his 
gluttony I owe my vegetable diet^ and to his inebriety 
■my addiction to water. No— I did not get drunk witli 
peers ; but I was just as agreeable to them as if I had 
been equally imbruted. I knew intimately all the * Hats' 
in the university, and 1 was henceforth looked up to by 
* the Caps,' as if my head had gained the height of every 
hat that I knew. But I did not do this immediately. 1 
must tell you two little anecdotes, that first initiated me 
into the secret of real ^eatness. The first is this : 1 
was sitting at dinner with some fellows of a college, 
grave men and clever; two of them, not knowing me, 
were conversing about me : they heard, they said, that I 
«liGtQd never be so good a fellow as my father,— have 
sueh a cellar, or keep such a house. • 

<* * 1 have met six earls there and a marquis,' quoth the 
other senior. 

"*And his son,' returned the first don, *only keeps 
company W5th sizars, I believe.' 
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***Boihen,^ ftaid 1 to myseU; *io deaenre the waisd 
even of clever men, one mast have good winesy Know 
(jlenty of earls, and forswear sizars/ 

** Nothing could be truer than my conclusion* 

** Anecdote the second is this :— On the day I gained a 
high University prize, I invited my friends to dine with 
me : four of them refused, because they were engaged 
(they had been asked since I asked them) — to whom! 
the richest man at the University. These occurrences 
happening at the same time, threw me into a profound 
reverie : 1 awoke, and became a Man of the World. I 
no longer resolved to be virtuous, and to hunt after the 
glory of your Romans and your Athenians — I resolved 
to become rich, powerful, and of worldly repute. 

** I abjured my honest sizars, and, as I said before, I 
courted some rich ' Hats.' Behold my first grand step 
in the world! I became the parasite and the flatterer. 
What! would my pride suffer this? verily, yes, my 
pride delighted in it ; for it soothed my spirit of con- 
tempt, to put these fine fellows to my use ! it soothed 
me to see how easily I could cajole themr and to what a 
variety of purposes I could apply even the wearisome 
disgust of their acquaintance. Nothing is so foolish as 
to say the idle great are of no use ; they can be put to 
any usie whatsoever that a wise man is indined to make 
of them ! Well, Julia, lo ! my character already formed ; 
family pride, disdain, and worldly ambition, — there it is 
for you: — after-circumstances only strengthened the 
impression already modelled. I desired, on leaving col- 
lege, to go abroad ; my father had no money to pye me. 
What signified that ? I looked carelessly round tor some 
wealthier convenience than the paternal hoard; I found 
it in a Lord Mauleverer ; he had been at college with me, 
and I endured him easily as a companion, — for he had 
accomplishments, wit, and good-nature; I made him 
wish to go abroad, and I made him think he should die 
of ennui if I did not accompany him. To his request to 
that effect, I reluctantly agreed, and saw every tning in 
Europe, which he neglected to see, at his expense. 
What amused me the most, was the perception, that 1, 
the parasite, was respected by him, and he, the patroi^ 
was ridiculed by me! it would not have been so, if I had 
depended on 'my virtue.* Well, sweetest Julia, the 
world, as I have said, gave to my college experience a 
<acred authority. I returned to England, and my father 
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dkd, leaving to me not a sixpence, and to my biotlier^tn 
estate so mortgaged, that he coidd not enjoy it, and so 
restricted, that be conld not sell it. It was now the time' 
for me to profit by the experience I boasted of. I saw 
that it was necessary I shoald take some profession i^ 
Professions are the masks to your pauper-rogue ; they 
give respectability to cheating, and a diploma to feed 
upon others. I analyzed my talents, and looked to th^ 
customs of my country ; the result was, my resolution 
to take to the Bar. I had an inexhaustible power of ap- 
plication; I was keen, shrewd, and audacious. All 
these qualities * tell' at the courts of jusiice. I kept my 
legitimate number of terms, — I was called, — I went ^ the 
circuit,?— I obtained not a brief — not a brief, Julia ! my 
health, never robust, gave way beneath study and irri- 
tation ; I was ordered to betake myself to the country; 
I came to this village, as one both salubrious and ob- 
scure. I lodged in the house of your aunt, you came 
thither daily, — 1 saw you, — ^you know the rest. But 
where, all this time, were my noble friends 1 you will 
say. 'Sdeath, since we had left college, they had learned 
a little of the wisdom I had then possessed ; they were 
not disposed to give something for nothing ; they had 
younger brothers and cousins, and mistresses, and, for 
aught I know, children to provide for. Besides, they 
had their own expenses ; the richer a man is, the less he 
has to ^ive. One of them would have bestowed on me a 
living, if I had gone in the church ; another, a commis- 
sion, if I had joined his regiment. But I knew the day 
was past both for priest an^ soldier; and it was not 
merefy to live, no, nor to live comfortably, but to enjoy 
power, that I desired ; so I declined these offers. Others^ 
of my friends would have been delighted to have kept 
me in their house, feasted me, joked with me, rode witii 
me, and nothing more ! But I had already the sense 
to see, that if a man dances himself into distinction, it is 
never by the steps of attendance. One must receive 
favours and court patronage, but it must be with^the air 
of an independent man. My old friends thus rendered 
useless, my legal studies forbade me to make new, nay, 
they even estranged me from the old ; for people may 
say what they please about a similarity of opinions 
being necessary to friendship, a similarity of habits is 
much more so. It is the man you dine, breakfast, and 
lodge with, walk, ride, gamble, or thieve with, that iB 
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ycmr friend, not the man wbo likes Yirsfii as well ad you 
do, and agrees with yon in an admiration of Haiidel. 
Meanwhife, my chief prey, Lord Maaleverer, was gone ; 
he had jtaken another man's Dulcinea, and sought out a 
bower in Italy; from &at time to this, I have nerer 
heafd of him nor seen him ; I know not even his address » 
With the exception of a few stray gleanings from my 
brother, who, good easy man{ I could plunder < more, 
were I not reserved not to rain the family stock, I have 
been thrown on myself; the result is, that though as 
clever as my fellows, I have narrowly shumied starva* 
tion; had my wants been less simple, there would have 
been no shunning in the case. But a man is not easily 
starved who drinks water> and eats by the ounce. A 
more effectual fate might have befallen me, disappoint-^ 
meat, wrath, baflled hc^e, mortified pride, all these which 
gnawed at ray heart, might have consumed it long ago» 
I might have fretted away as a garment, which thenioth 
eateth, had it not been for that fund of obstinate and iron 
hardness, which nature— I beg pardon, there is no na^ 
tore — circunuiance bestowed upon me. This hsm borne 
me up, and will bear me yet through time, and sfaame« 
and bodily weakness, and mental fever, until my ambi* 
tion has won a certain height, and my disdain of human 
pettiness rioted in the external sources of fortune, as 
well as an inward fountain of bitter and self-fed conso- 
lation. Yet oh, Julia, I know not even if this would 
have supported me, if at that epoch of life, when I was 
most wounded, most stricken in body, most soured in 
mind, my heart had not met and fastened itself to 
yours ; I saw you, loved you, and life became to me a 
new object. Even now, as I write to you, all my bitter- 
ness, my pride, vanish ; every thing I have longed for 
disappears ; my very ambition is gone 5 I have no hope 
but for you, Julia,— beautiful, adored Julia ;— when I 
love you, I love even my kind. Oh, you know not the 
power you possess over me. Do not betray it ; you can 
yet make me all that my boyhood once dreamed ; Or you 

can harden every thoudit, feeling, sensation, into stone. 

* * * - # 

♦ * » ' • 

" I was to tell you why I look not for happiness in our 
union. You have now seen my nature. You have 
traced the history of my life, by tracing the history oi 
my character. You see what I surrender in gaining you* 



tiabiOfmyprMeiitmi]idaii4<MMdi« IceaselobefmMlAjB, 
I caimol. nwe myBea. i cancot revive m^ ndceslnfl 
name ; nay, i ffhall veljiM|iHah k for ever* I shall adM 
a diagiiised appellatiion. I shall 3ink into another mm 
of life. IiMome remote Vyiage« by measa of aome iiiM»- 
bler proleeaion than that laow fouow; we must aani out: 
si^sistenoe, and smile at ambitioQ. I tell yoii fnoMft 
Julia, when I close t\fe eyes of my heart,— wiiea I sfant 
you from my gaze, fhis sacnfiee appals me. But, eyen 
then, you force yourself before me, and I feel that one 
gluuse from 3rour eye is more to me than all. If you 
could bear with me — if you could sooth nie-*if, when a 
ekmd is on me, you could suffer it to pass awi^ unno- 
ticed, and smile on me the moment it is gond^ O, Julia^ 
there "would then be no extreme of poverty<<*Hao abase^ 
meat of fortane— no abandonment of early dreamt wlueh 
woAdd not seem to me rapture, if coupled with the bliss 
o( knowing that you are mine. Never should my lip- 
never shoidd my eye tell yon that there is :Uiat thing on 
earth for which I repine, or which I could desire. 1^ 
Julia, could I flatter ray heart with this hopef you would 
not find me dream of unhappiness'^and you united. But 
I tremble, Julia, when I think of your temper and my 
own : you will conceive a gloomy loc^, from one never 
mirthful, is an insult ; and you wiU feel every vent of 
passion on Fortune or on others, as a reproach to you. 
' Then, too, you camiot enter into my nature ; you camot 
descend into its caverns ; you cannot behold, much less 
can you deign to lull, the exacting Mid l3mx»eyed jealousy 
that dwells there. Sweetest Julia, every breath of yours,- 
every touch of yours, every look of yours I yearn for 
beyond all a mother's longing for the child that hat been 
torn from her for years. Your head leaned upon an oLd 
tree— (do you remember it near* ••)— and I went 
every day after seeing you to kiss it. Do you wonder 
that I ani jealous? How can I love you as I do, and be 

otherwise ?-*my v^ole being is intoxicated veith you i 

^ • • • • 

• • • • 

^ This, then, your pride and mine— your pleasure in 
the admiration of others— your lii^tness, Julia, mzkt 
me foresee an et^rnid and gushing eouree of torture to 
my mind.— 4 care not ; I care for nothing so that yon 
are mine, if but for one hour.'^ 

Vol. IL— G 
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It Mems thit, despite the etange, sometiraee tiie lOi ' 
lover-like and fiercely selfish nature of these letters frosi' 
Brandon, something of a geaiane. toiie of pa88iony«-per* 
haps their originalir^,— aided, no doubt, by some tiOertd 
eloquence of tlie writer, and some treacherous inclina- 
tion on the part of the mistress, ultimatelv conquered; 
and that a union, so little likely to receive the smile of a- 
prosperous star, was. at length concluded. The letter 
which terminated the correspondence was from Brandon : 
it was written on the evening before the marriage, which^ 
it appeared by the same letter, was to be private and 
concealed. Alter a rapturous burst of hope and joy, it 
continued thus : 

** Yes, Julia, I recant my words : I have no belief that 
you or 1 shall ever have cause hereafter for uoh'appiness. 
Those eyes that dwelt so tenderly on mine ; that hand 
whose pressure lingers yet in every nerve of my frame ; 
those lips turned so coyly — ^yet, shrll I say, reluctantly 1 
— ^from me— >all tell me that you love me — and my fears 
are banished. Love, which conquered my nature, wiH 
conquer the only thing I would desire to see altered in 
yours. Nothing couU ever make me adore yoii less, 
though you affect to dread it ; nothing but a knowledge 
that you are unworthy of me — ^that you have a thought 
for another— then — ^tnen I should not hate you. No : 
the privilege of my past existence would revive ; I should 
revel in a luxury of contempt — I should despise you — I 
should mock you, and I should be once more what I was 
before I knew you. But why do I talk thus ? My bride, 

my blessing, forgive me." 

• « * * , 

In concluding our extracts from this correspondence, 
we wish the reader to note— first, th^t the love professed 
by Brandon seems of that vehement and corporeal na- 
ture which, while it is often the least durable, is also the 
most susceptible of the fiercest extremes of hatred, or 
even of dis^st. Secondly, that the character opened by 
his sarcastic candour evidently required in a mistress 
either an utter devotion, or a skilful address. And 
thirdly, that we have hinted at Onch qualities in the fair 
correspondent as did not seem sanguinely to promise 
either of those essentials. 

While with a curled, yet often with a quivering lip, the 
austere and sarcastic Brandon slowly con^)elled him- 
9fe\f to the task of proceeding through these monuments 
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of fovmer folly and yoathfol emotion, the farther elnei- 
^4iation of those events, now rapidly urging on a fatal and 
dread catastrophe, spreads before us a narrative occur- 
ring many years pnor to the time at which we are at pre- 
sent arrived. 



CHAPTER XV. 

C/eM. Lift tbo dark veil of yean !— behind— what waits 1 
a bumaii lieait. — ^Vait dty, wtiere reatde 
All glories and all vUenesses !— while foul 
Yet silent through the roar of paasioiui rolla 
The Eiver of the Darling Sin—and bears 
A life and yel a poison on its tide. 

« • • • 

• • * * 

Cism. Thy «•/«?— 

FieL AvauDt ! I 're chaac 'd that word to ' sconi !' 

Clm. Thy chad? 

Viet. Ay, that striJces home-Hny efaUd— my c hild ! 

Lorm AJiv Hatri h, & t — . 

To an obscure town in s hire, there came to reside 
a young couple, whose appearance and habits drew to- 
wards them, f{om the neighbouring gossips, a* more than 
ordinary attention. They bore the name of Wdford. 
The man assumed the profession of a solicitor. He 
came without introduction or recommendation; his 
manner of life bespoke poverty ; his address was re- 
served, and even sour ; and' despite the notice and scru- 
tiny with which he was regarded, he gained no clients, 
and made no lawsuits. The want of all those decent 
diarUUonisnu which men of every profession are almost 
necessitated to employ, and the sudden and unushered 
nature of his coming, were, perhaps, the cause of this 
ill-success. '* His house was too smaU,** peopde said, '* for 
respectability.** And little good could be got from a soli- 
citor, the very rails roimd whose doors were so sadlv in 
want of repainting! Then, too, Mrs. Welford made a 
vast number of enemies. She was, beyond all expres- 
sion, beautiful ; and there 'was a certain coquetry in her 
manner, which showed she was aware of her attractions* 
All the kdies of — hated her. A few people called 
#D the yomig couide* Welford received them coldly; 
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tiwir invilaitioM wen onaeoMind^ and. wM waa m/mf 
tiiey weta never retaniad. "fae DerM himaalf oeuUn^V 
have rapiKHrted an attorney under aucb eireumatanoee, 
Reaerved— ahaUigr— poor-^rode— istiodttoltoiiletti 7*^a 
bad bouse— an unpainted railing— and a beaiHiM wife I. 
NeYertbeless, tbougb Welford was not engaged, be was, 
as we bave said, watcbed. On their first arrival, wbich 
was in summer, tbe young pair were often seen walk- 
ing together in the fields or groves which surrounded 
their home. Sometimes they walked affectionately to- 
other, and it W9ifi Qbservad with what care Welford ad- 
justed bis wife's cloak or shawl around her slender 
shape, as tbe coed of the evening increased. But often 
his arm was withdrawn, be lingered behind-— and they 
continued their walk, or returned homeward, in silence 
and apart. By degrees wbispen ciroulated through* 
out the town, that the new-married comde lived by 
no means happily. The men laid the iault on the 
stem-looking nusband; the women, on the minx of 
a wife* However* tbe solitary servant whom they/ 
iLept declaredttbat though Mr. welford did sometimes 
frown, and Mnu Welford did sometimes w^ep, they 
were extremely attached to each otlier, and only 
quarrelled through love* The naid bad had four 
k>vers herself, and was possibly experienced in sueh 
matters. ¥hey received no visiters, near ot frona a 
distance; and the postman declared he bid never aeeoi 
a letter directed to either. Thus a kind of mystery hupg 
over the pair, and made them still moflre gazed cm* and 
still more disliked, which is saybig a great deal> than 
they would have otherwise been. Poor as Welford was, 
bis aur and walk eminently beapoke what oommon per- 
iOBs termmwiildty. And in this he had gfeatly the ad- 
vantajge of bis beautiful wile ; who, tiiough there was 
certainly nothing vulgar or plebeian in her aspect, alto- 
l^ether wanted the refinement of manner, look, and 
phrase, which Gbaraoteiised W^ord. For about two 
years they lived in this manner, and so fmg^y and 
traBquiUyytbattboaghWelfordhadnot any visil^e means 
of subsistence, no one eould well wonder in what mm- 
ner thay did mbaiet. About the end of tbat time, Wei- 
fond suddenly - mbaiked a small sum in a oouni^ speeu* 
latioB. In ^he oeurse of ttiM adventure, to tbe;great4Wr 
yvise of bis neighbours, he evinced an. extiaof^mcy 
turn for caleiflatidn, and bis habits plaiidy bespoke a 
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oMii both of iNMiaiM luid ftbiKty. TldB disposal of tat- 
pitftl bMD|iila«idMefit retoro to mippott the WeifMs^ 
if llwy hftd been flo ditposed^ in «ther a better stYle ten 
hememlKe/ TbeyreiiiaiDedt however, in wachtnesaaie 
stale ; and tiie only diffinvnce tiiat the ereiit produced, 
was the letifement of Bfr. Welford from the professfein 
he had embnced. He was no longer a solicitor! it 
nnist be allowed that he resigned no great advantages 
in this retirement. About this thne, some officers were 
quartered at — ; and one of them, a handsome lieu* 
tenant, was so struck with the charms of Mrs. W^ford, 
whom he saw at church, that he lost no opportunity of 
testifying his admiration. It was maliciously, yet not 
unfoundedly, remuked, that though no i^bsolute impro« 
priety coula be detected in the manner of Mrs. Welford, 
she oertaixdy seemed far from displeased with the evi> 
doit homage of tro young lieutmant. A blush tinged 
her cheek when she saw him ; and the gallant coxcomb 
asserted, th^t the Uush was not always without a smile. 
Bmboldened by the interpretations of his vanity, and 
contrasting, as every one else did, his own animated 
fsfee and glittering garb, with the ascetic and glocmiy 
countenance, the unstudied dress, and austere gait, 
woich destroyed in Welford the efftict of a really hand- 
some person, our Lieutenant thought fit to en>ress his' 
passion by a letter, which he conveyed to Mrs. Welford*s 
peww Mrs. Welford went not to church that day ; the 
letter was found by a good-natured neighbour, and en* 
ck»ed, anon^rmously, to the husband* 

Whatever in the secrecy of domestic intercourse took 
piece on this event was necessarily unknown ; but the 
next Sunday, the ftuae of Mr. Welford, which had neref 
before appeared at church, was discerned by one vigilAit 
neighbour, — probably the anonymous friena,—- not in the 
same pew with his* wife, but in a remote comer of the 
Saeroa House. And once, when the Lieutenant was 
watehin^ to read in Mrs. Welford's face some answer 
to. his emsUe, the same obliging inspector declared that 
Welfora's countenance assumed a sardonic and wither- 
ing sneer that made his very blood to creep. However 
this be, the Lieutenant left his quarters, and Mrs. Wel- 
ford's reputation remained dissatisfactorily untarnished^ 
Shortly after this, the county speculation failed, and it 
was understood that the Welfords were about to l&ave 
the town^ whither none knew,-HM)me said to jail ; but 
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then, uDhappily, no debtor could be discovered. Thetr 
bUle had been ^nex% to nothing;,** but at least they had 
been regulariy paid. However, befoie the rumomed 
emigration took place, a circnmstance equally wcMiderfal 
to the good people of— occurred. One bright spring 
morning, a party of pleasure from a great house in the 
vicinity, passed through that town. Most conspicuous 
of these was a young horseman richly dressed, and of a 
remarkably showy and handsome appearance. Not a 
little sensible of the sensaticm he created, this cavalier 
lingered behind his group in order to eye more delibe- 
rately certain damsels stationed in a window, and who 
were quite ready to return his glances with interest. At 
this moment, the horse, which was fretting itself fiercely 
a^inst the rein that restrained it from its fellows, took 
fright at a knifegrinder, started violently to one side, and 
the graceful cavalier, who had been thinking, not of the 
attitude best adapted to preserve his equilibrium, but to 
display his figure, was thrown with some force upon a 
heap of bricks and rubbish which had long, to the scan- 
dal of the neighbourhood, stood before the paintless rail- 
ings around Mr. Welford's house. Welford hnnself 
came out at the time, and felt compelled, for he was by 
no means one whose sympathetic emotions flowed easiiy, 
to give a glance to the condition of a man who lay mo^ 
tionless tefore his very door. The horseman quickly 
recovered his senses, but found himself unable to rise ; 
one of his legs was broken. Supported in the arms of 
his groom, he looked around, and his eye met Welford*s. 
An instant recognition gave life to the face of the for- 
mer, and threw a dark blush over the sullen features of 
the iatter. ** Heavens P' said the cavalier, ^ is that^" 

*• Hist, my Lord !" cried Welford, quickly interrupting 
him, and glancing round. 'VBut you are hurt-^will you 
enter my house 1^ 

The horseman signified his assent, and between the 
groom and Welford, was borne within Uio shabby door 
of the ex-solicitor. The groom was then despatched 
with an excuse to the party, m&ny of whdm were already 
hastening around the house ; and though one or two did 
force themselves across the inhospitable threshold, yet 
so soon as they had uttered a few expletives, and felt 
their stare sink beneath the sullen and chiUing asperity 
of th^ host, they satisfied themselves, that though it was 
damned unlucky for their friend, yet they comd do no* 
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things {as him at present ; and promiBing to send to fti- 
quire after bim 4ie next day, they remoimted and itide 
nomewaYd, with an eye more attentiye than usual to the 
motion of their steeds. They did not however depart 
till the surgeon of the town had made his appearance* 
and declaj^ that the patient must not on anv account 
be moved. A lordV leg was a windfall that did not hap- 
pen every day to the suigeon of *— . All this while 
we may imagine the statd of anxiety experienced in the 
town, and the agonised endurance of those rural nerves 
which are produced in scanty populatioas, and have so 
TalicoHan a sympathy with the affairs of other people* 
One day— two days — ^three days — a week — a fortnight, 
nay, a-month passed, and the lord was still the inmate 
of Mr. Welford's abode, lieavins the gossips to feed 
on their curiosity,—** Cannibals of their own nearts,"— 
we must give a glance towards the interior of the inhos* 
pitable mansion of the ex*solicitor. 

It was towards evening, the sufferer was supported on 
a sofa, and the beautiful Mrs. Welford, who had officiated 
as his nurse, was placing the pillow under the shattered 
limb. He himself was attempting to seize her hand, 
which she coyly drew back ; and uttering things sweeter 
and more polished than she had ever listened to before. 
At this moment, Welford softly entered ; he was unno- 
ticed b^ either; and he stood at the door contemplating 
them with a smile of calm and self-hugging derision. 
The face of Mephistophiles regarding Margaret and 
^ Faust, might suggest some idea of the picture we design 
to paint; but the countenance of Welford was more 
lofty (as well as comelier).in character, though not less 
malignant in expression than that which the incompa- 
rable Retsch has given to the mocking fiend. So utter, 
so couffratulatory, so lordly was the contempt on 
Welforcrs dark and striking features, that though he 
was in that situation in which ridicule usually attaches 
itself to the husband, it was the gallant and the wife that 
would have appeared to the beholder in a humiliating 
and unenviable light. 

After a momentary pause, Welford approached witl'. a 
heavy step,-*the wife started;— but with a bland and 
smooth expression, which since his sojourn in the town 
of — — had been rarely visible m his aspect, the host 
joined the pair — smiled on the nurse, and congratulated 
the patient on his progress towards recovery. The 



mlblmuakt well letmed in Hw vrage* of ^hft wtnM; 
vqiiied mniy aad gayly $ and the eoitfiriBVMtioii ikymsd 
M eheerfWyeiMugti, ttU the wife, who hid Ml^aMrfteveii 
and apaft, sitedAkig ever and anon tiinid ^aneea towarte 
her hufibandvand looks <^ a* softer roeaniAf towards the 
patient, retired (torn the room. Welfbid then gave a 
turn to the conversfttion : be reminded the nobleman of 
the pieasant days they had passed in Italy — of the adven- 
tures they bad shared» and the intrigues they had enjoyed ; 
as the conversation warmed, it assomed a more free and 
Moentious turn; and not a little, we ween, would the 
good folks of ' have been amased eonld they have 
uatened to the gay jests and the libertine maxims which 
flowed from the thin lips of that cold and severe Welford, 
whose countenance gave the lie to mirth. Of women 
in general they spoke with that lively contemfft which is 
the customary tone with men of the world,— only in 
Welford it assumed a bitterer, a deeper, and a more 
philosophical cast than it did in his more animated yet 
less energetic guest. 

The nobleman seemed charmed with his friend ; the 
conversation was just to his taste ; and when Welford 
had supported him up to bed, he shook that person cor^ 
diadly by the hand, and hoped lie should soon see him in 
very dmerent circumstances. When the Peer's door 
was closed on Welford, he stood motionless for some 
moments ; he then, with a soft step, ascended to his own 
chamber* His wife slept soundly ; beside the bed was 
his infant's cradle. As his eyeB fell on the latter, the 
rigid irony, now habitual to his features, relaxed, he bent 
over the ciadle long, and in deep silence. The mother's 
face, blended with the sire's, was stamped on the sleep* 
ing and cherub countenance before him ; and as, at length, 
rousing himself -from his reverie, he kissed it gently, he 
murmured — 

" When I look on you, I will believe that she once 
loved me— Pah!" he said abruptly, and rising, — "this 
fatherly sentiment for a — — 's offering is exauisite in 
mc/" So saying, without glancing^ towards his wife, 
who, distmrbed by the loudness of his last words, stirred 
uneasily, he left the room, and descended into that where 
he had conversed with his guest. He shut the door with 
caution, and striding to and fro the humble ^artment, 
gave vent to thoughts marshalled somewhat in the 
broken array in which they now appear to the reader. 
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*< Ay, avv i^ fata kesn my rain! and if I were on* 0f 
your weak fooli wIm> nak6 a gospel «€ Uie sillieftt Mid 
most mawjuth follies of this damnable social state, sbe 
would now be my disgraee ; bat, instead of my disgnee, I 
will make her my footstool to henoor and weaHfa. AM, 
then, to the devu with the footstool ! Yes ! two yeats 
I have tome what was enougffa to tnm my whole 
blood into gal) !-«-inaetiVity*- hopele8enes9-<-a wasted 
iieart 4md life in myself— eocrtumely from the woild, 
coldness, bickermg, ingratitude, from the one for whom 
--<Ob, ass that I was ! I gave up the most cherished 

rirt of my nature, rather my nature itself ! Two years 
have borne tnis, and now will I have my revenge,— I 
will sell her-«-8ell her— God ! I will sell her like the 
commonest' beast of a market ! And this paltry piece of 
false com shall buy me—my world ! Other men^s ven- 
geance comes Arom hatred-^a base, rash, unphilosophieal 
sentiment ! mine comes from scorn ! the only wise state 
for the reason to rest in. Other men's vengeance ruin's 
themselves^-^mine shall save me! Christ l*-how my 
soul chuckles when 1 look at this pitiful pair, who think 
I see them not, and know that every movement they 
make is on a. mesh of my web ! — ^Yet," and Welford 
paused slowly, — ^**yet I cannot but mock myself when I 
think of the arch gidl that this boy's madness, love,-^ 
love, indeed \ — the very word tums me sick with loathin|', 
— ^made of me. Had that woman, silly, weak, automatiu, 
as she is, really loved me,— had she been sensible of the 
unspeakable sacrifice 1 had made to her— ^(Anthony's 
was nothing to it^-he lost a real world only; mine was 
the world of imagination), — ^had she but condeecended 
to learn mv nature, to subdue the woman's devil at her 
own, I could have lived on in this babbling heifnitagc 
for ever, and fancied myself happy and resigned-^! could 
liave become a difierent being. I fancy I could have 
become what year moralist^— (quacks!)— call * good.' 
But this fretting frivolity of heart— this kist of fool's 
praise — this peevishness of temper — this sullenness in 
answer to the moody thought, which in me she neither 




thought for such pitiful trials of affection \ and ati this 
while, my enrses, my buried hope, and ^sguised spirtt 
and sunken name not thought of; the magnitude of mf 

G3 
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mmnder to her not even comprehended; nay» her < in« 
conyenienceBy' « dim hearth, I euj^eey or a &uityle«8 
talde<— compared, ay, ahsolately compared with aft 
which I abandoned for her sake ! Aa if it were not 
enough,— had I been a fool, an ambitionlees, soulless 
fool^the mere thought that 1 had linked my name to 
that of a tradesman— I beg pardon, a retired tiadeaman ! 
•—as if that knowledge,— >a knowledge I would strangle 
my whole race, every one who has OTer met, seen me, 
raiher than they sliould penetrate, were not enoueb, 
when she talks of * comparing/-*to make me gnaw me 
veiy flesh from my bones ! No, no, no I Never was 
there so bright a torn in my fate, as when this titled 
coxcomb with his smooth voice and gaudy fripperies 
came hither! I will make her the tool to carve me out 
of this cavern wherein she has plunged me. I will 
foment ^my Lord's' passion, till * my Lord' thinks * the 
passion,'— (a butteifly's passion !) — ^worth any price. I 
will then make my own terms—bind my Lord to secrecy, 
and get rid of my wife, my shame, ana the solicitorship 
of Mr. Welford for ever. Bright, bright prospects ! let 
me shut my eyes to eiqoy you! But sohly, my noble 
friend calls himself a man of the world, skilled in 
human nature, and a derider of its prejudices; true 
enough, in his own little way— thanks not to enlarged 
views, but a vicious experience— so he is I The book 
of the world is a vast miscellany ; he is perfectly well 
acauainted, doubtless, with those pages that treat of the 
fashions, — ^profoundly versed, I warrant, in the Magasm 
dee Modes tacked to the end of the index. But shall h 
even with all the mastership which my mind mtut exer- 




convenient, willing cuckold, humph ! — there is no gran- 
deur, no philosophical varnish in the phrase. Let me 
see,— yes ! I have a remedy for all that. I was married 
privately,— well! under disguised names^— well ! it was 
a stolmi marriage, far from ner town,— well ! witnesses 
unknovm to her,— well ! proofs easily secured to my 
possession, — excellent ! the fool shall believe it a forged 
marriage, an ingenious gallantry of mine ; I will wash 
out the stain cuckold, with the water of another word; 
I wifi make market of a mistress, not a 7»ife. I will 
warn him not to acquaint her with this secret : let me 
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"consider for what reason^^noh ! my son's legitimacy may 
be cmvenieBt to me heiieaA,er. He wriR understand 
that i«asofi, and I will have his ' honour* thereon. And, 
by-tfae-way» I do care for that legitimacy, and will guard 
the proofs; I love ray child, — ambitious men do love 
their, children; I may become a lord myself, and may 
wish for a lord to asceeed me : and that son is mine ; 
thank Heaven ! I am sure on that point,— -the only child 
too that ever shall arise to me. Never, I swear, will I 
again put myself beyond my own power! All my 
nature, save one passion, I have hitherto mastered^ that 
passion shall henceforth be my slave, my only thought 
be ambition, my only desire the world !" 

As thu& terminated the reverie of a man whom the 
social circumstances of the world were calculated, as if 
by system, to render eminently and basely wicked, 
Welford slowly aseended the staiiss, and re-entered his 
chamber,— his wife was still sleeping ; her beauty was of 
the fair and girlish and harmonized order, which lovers 
and poets would express by the word " angelic," and as 
Welford looked upon her face, hushed and almost hal- 
lowed by slumber, a certain weakness and irresolution 
might have been discernible in the strong lines of his 
haughty features* At that moment, as if for ever to de- 
stroy the return of hope or virtue to either, her lips 
moved, they uttered one word, — it was the name of Wel- 
ford's courtly guest. 

About three weeks from that evening, Mrs. Welford 
eloped with the young nobleman, and on the morn- 
injg following that event, the distracted husband with his 

child disappeared for ever from the town of . From 

that day, no tidings whatsoever respecting him ever 
reached the titillated ears of his anxious neighbours ; and 
doubt, curiosity, discussion, gradually settled into the 
belief that his despair had hurried him into suicide. 

Although the unfortunate Mrs. Welford was in reality 
of a light and frivolous turn, and, above all, susceptible 
to personal vanity, she was not without ardent affections 
and keen sensibilities. Her marriage had been one of 
love, that is to say, on her part, the ordinary love of 
girls, who love not through actual andr natural feeling, so 
much as a forced predisposition. Her choice had fallen 
on one superior to herself in birth, and far above all in 
persqn and address whom she had habitually met^ 
Thus her vanity had assisted her affection, alld some^ 
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tUnil •traQM and eccentric in the lemper aad mindof 
weuordy hi3« thoush at times it aroused her fear» gieMy 
contribated to innune her imagination. Then, too, 
thou|[h an uncourtly, he had been a passionate and a lO- 
mantic lorer. She was sensible that he gave up for her 
mueh that he had previously conceiyed necessary to his 
eaustence; and she stopped not to inquire how far this 
devotion was likely to last» or what conduct on her part 
might best perpetuate the feelinffs fiom which it sprung. 
She had eloped with him. She nad consented to a pn« 
▼ate marriage. She had passed one happy month, and 
then delusion vanished \ Mrs. Welford was not a wo- 
man who could give to reality, or find in it, the charm 
equal to^lusion. She was perfectly unable to compre- 
hend the intricate aild dangerous character of her hus* 
band. She had not the key to his virtues, or the spell 
for his vices. Nor was the state to which poverty com- 
f^ed them, one well calculated for that tender medita- 
tion, heightened by absence and cherished in indolence, 
which 80 oft^i supplies one who loves with the secret to 
the nature of the one beloved. Though not equal to her 
husband in birth or early prospects, Mrs. Welford had 
been accustomed to certain comforts, often more felt by 
those who belouff to the inferior classes than by those 
appertaining to the more elevated, who, in losing one 
luxury, will often cheerfully surrender all. A fine lady 
can submit to more hardships than her woman; and 
every gentleman who travels, smiles at the privationf 
which agonize his valet. Poverty, and its grim com- 
rades, made way for a wh(^e host of petty irritations 
and peeyish complaints ; and as no guest or visiter ever 
relieved the domestic discontent, or broke on the do<> 
mestic bickering, they generally ended in that moody 
sullenness which so often finds love a grave in repent- 
ance. Nothing makes people tiro of each other, like a 
familiarity that admits of carelessness in quarrellhig, and 
coavBeness in complaining. The biting sneer of Wel- 
ford gave acrimony to the murmur of his wife ; and 
when mice each conceived the other the injurer, or him 
or herself the wronged, it was vain to hope that one 
would be more wary, or the other more indulgent. 
They both exacted too much, and the wife in especiid. 
conceded too little. Mrs. Welford was altogether and 
emphatically what a libertine calls—*' a woman,*^-"^Mid^ 
'^l o Jrvoohtis educaUon makes a woffian,-«-geneious in 
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gi^at things, petiy in Bmall, vain, irritable, full of the 
littleness of herself and her complaints, ready to plung[e 
into an abyss witii her lover, but equally ripady to fret 
away all love with reproaches when the plunge had b^m 
made. Of ^ men, Welford could bear this the least. 
A woman of a larger heart, a more settled experience, 
and an intellect capable of appreciating his character, 
and sounding an ms qualities, might have made him 
perhaps a useful and a great man ; and at least her 
lover for life. Amid a harvest of evil feelings, the mere 
strength of his nature rendered him especuilly cs^able 
of intense feeling and generous emotion. One who re- 
lied on him was safe,-^-one who rebelled affainst him, 
trusted only to the caprice of his scorn. StiU, however, 
for two years, love, though weakening with each hour, 
fought on in either breast, and could scarcely be said to 
be entirely vanquished in the 7»Uh, even when she eloped 
with h^ handsome seduce. A French writer has said, 
pithily enough, "Compare for a moment the apathy of 
a husband with the attention, the gallantry, the adoration 
of a lover, and can you ask the result 1** He was a 
French writer; but Mrs. Welford had in her temper much 
of the French woman. A suffehng patient, young, 
handsome, well versed in the arts of intrigue, contrasted 
with a gloomy husband whom she had never compre- 
hended, long beared, and had lately doubted if she dis- 
liked ;--^h ! a much weaker contrast has made many a 
much better woman food for the lawyers * Mrs. Wel- 
ford eloped ; but she felt a revived tenderness for her 
husband on the very morning that she did so. She car- 
ried away with her his letters of love as well as her own^ 
which when they first married she had, in an hour of 
fondness, collected together — ikenaxi inestimable hoard! 
— ^and never did her new lover receive from her beautiful 
lips half so passionate a kiss as she left on the cheek of 
her infant. For some months she enjoyed with her para- 
mour all for which she had sighed in her home. The 
one for whom she had forsaken her legitimate ties, was 
a person so habitually cheerful, courteous, and what is 
orainarily termed good-natured (though he had in him 
as much of the essence of selfishness as any nobleman 
can decentlv have), that he continued gallant to her with- 
out an effort, long after he had begun to think it possible 
to tire even of so lovely a face. Yet there were mo- 
ments when the fickle wife recalled her husband with 
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regret ; and, contraeting him with her seducer, did not 
tind all the i^lourings of the pontrast Mattering to the 
latter. There is something in a powerful and marked 
character, which womeh, and all weak natures, feel 
themsdves constrained to respect ; and Welford*s cha- 
racter thus stood in bold, and therefore advantageous, 
though gloomy, relief when opposed to the levities and 
foibles of this guilty woman's present adorer. However 
this be, the die was cast ; and it would have been policy 
for the lady to have made the best of her.present game. 
But she who had murmured as a wife, was not com- 
plaisant as a mistress. Reproaches made an interlude 
to caresses, which the noble lover by no means admired. 
He was not a man to report, he was too indolent; but 
neither was he one to forbear. " My charming friend,*' 
said he one day, after a scene, ** you weary of me, — 
nothing more natural ! Why torment each other ? You 
say I have ruined you ; my sweet friend, let me make 
you reparation — become independent; I will settle an 
annuity upon you; fly me — seek happiness elsewhere, 
and leave your unfortunate, your despairing lover to his 
fate." 

"Do you taunt me, my Lord?" cried the angry fair*, 
" or do y«u believe that money can replace the rights of 
which you have robbed me ? — can you make me again a 
wife — a happy, a respected wife ? Do this, my Lord, and 
you atone to me !" 

The nobleinan smiled and shrugged his shoulders. Th6 
lady yet more angrily repeated her question. The lover 
answered by an- inuendo, which at once astonished and 
doubly enraged her. She eagerly demanded explana- 
tion ; and his Lordship, who had gone farther than he 
intended, left the room. But his words had sunk deep 
into the breast of this unhappy woman, and she resolved 
to procure an elucidation* Agreeably to the policy which 
stripped the fabled traveller of his cloak, she laid aside 
the storm, and preferred the simshine : she watched a 
moment of tenderness, turned the opportunity to advan- 
tage, and by little and little, she possessed herself of a 
secret which sickened her with shame, disgust, and dis- 
may. Sold ! bartered ! the object of a contemptuous 
huxtering to the purchaser and the seller; sc^ld, too, with 
a lie that debased her at once into an object for v^hom 
even pity was mixed with scorn. Robbed already of the 
name and honour of a wife, and transferred, as a harlot,^ 



from the wearied arms of one leman, to ibe ci^cioiitf 
caresfses of another. Such was the image that rose be- 
fore her; and while it roused at one moment all her 
fiercer passions into madness, humtded, with the neztt 
her vanity into the dust. She» who knew the rulii^r pas- 
sion of Welfordy saw, at a glance, the object of scorn and 
. derision which she had become to him^ While she ima- 
gined herself the betrayer, she had been the betrayed ; ' 
she saw vividly before her (and shuddered as sl^ saw) 
her husband's icy smile— -his serpent eye — ^his features 
steeped in sarcasm, and all his mocking soul stamped 
upon the countenance, whose lightest derision was so 
galling. She turned from this picture, and saw the 
courtly face of the purchaser-— his subdued smilis at her 
reproaches — ^his latent sneer at her claims to a station 
which he had been taught, by the arch plotter, to believe 
she had never possessed. She saw his early weariness 
of her attractions, expressed with respect indeed — ^an 
insulting respect, — ^but felt without a scruple of remorse^ 
She isaw in either — as around — only a reciprocation of 
contempt. She was in a web of profound abasement. 
Even that haughty grief of conscience for crime com- 
mitted to another, which, if it stings, humbles not, was 
swallowed up in a far more agonizing sensation^ to one 
so vain as the adulteress— the burning sense of shame at 
having herself, while siiming, been the duped and de- 
ceived Her very soul was appalled with her humilia- 
tion. The curse of Welford's vengeance was on hei>— 
and it was wreaked to the last \ Whatever kindly senti- 
ment she might have experienced towards her protector, 
was swallowed at once by this discovery. She could 
not endure the thought of meeting the eye of one who 
had been the gainer by this ignominious barter. The 
foibles and weaknesses of the lover assumed a despica- 
ble as well as hateful die. And in feeling herself de- 
graded, she loathed him. The day after she had made 
the discovery we have referred to, Mrs. Welford left the 
house of her protector, none knew whither. For two 
years from that date, aH trace of her history was lost. A\ 
the end of that time, what was Welford ? a man rapidly 
rising in the world, distinguished at the Bar, where his 
^rst brief had lifted him into notice, commencing a flat- 
tering career in the Senate, holding lucrative and ho- 
nourable offices, esteemed for the austere rectitude of 
his moral character, gathering the golden opinions of aH 
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men* M he ttro^ onward to public reputation. He had 
reasaumed his hereditaiy name ; his early history was 
unknown ; and no one in the obecure and distani town 

of had ever guessed that the humble Welford wae 

the William Brandon whose praise was echoed in ae 
many Journals, and whose rising genius was acknow- 
ledred by all. That asperity, roug^ess, and gloom, 

which had noted him at y and which, being natural to 

him, he deigned not to disguise in a station ungenlal to 
his talents and below his hopes, were now glitterinffly 
varnished over by an hypocrisy Well calculated to aid his 
ambition. So learnedly could this singular man fit him- 
self to others, that few among the great met him as a 
companion, nor left him without the temper to become 
his friend. Through his noble rival, that is— (to make 
our reader's • surety doubly sure*)— through Lord Mau- 
leverer, he had acquired his .first lucrative office, a cer- 
tain patronage from government, and his seat in parlia- 
ment. If he had persevered at the Bar, rather than given 
himself entirely to state intrigues, it was only because his 
talents were eminently more calculated to advance him 
in the former path to honour, than Ui the iatter. So de- 
voted was he become to public life, that he had only per- 
mitted himself to cherish one private source of enjoy- 
ment, — ^his son. As no one, not even his brother, knew 
he had been married,-^(during the two years of his dis- 
guised nante, he had been supposed abroad,) — the ap- 
pearance of this son made the only piece of scandal whis- 
pered against the rigid morality of his fair fame ; but he 
himself, waiting his own time for avowing a legitimate 
heir, ffave out that it was the orphan child of a deai 
friena whom he had known abroad; and the Puritan de- 
mureness not only of life, but manner, which he assumed, 
gained a pretty large belief to the statement. This son 
Brandon idolized. As we have represented hlmseii 
to say,-— ambitious men are commonly fond of their 
children, beyond the fondness of other sire's. The per- 
petual reference the ambitious make to posterity, is per- 
haps the main reason. But Brandon was also fond of 
children generally, philoprogenitiveness was a marked 
trait in his character, ana would seem to belie the hard- 
ness and artifice belonging to that character, were not 
the same love so frequently noticeable in the harsh and 
the artificial. It seems as if a half-conscious but pleasing 
feeKng, that they too were once gentle and innocent, make 
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them deliglU inTOmiDg aay 9jr<^P^y with their en^jr 

state; 

Ojften after the applause and labour of the day» Biaa- 
don would repair to his boxi^b chamber, and watch hi& 
slumber for hours ; often belbre his mohiing toil oonh 
mencedy he would nurse the infant in his arms with aU 
a woman's natural tenderness and gushing joy. And 
often, as a graver and more characteristic sentiment stole 
over him, he would mentally say,--'* You shall build up 
our broken name on a better foundation than your sire. 
I beffin too late in life, and'I labour up a painful and stony 
road; but I shall make the journey to Fame smooth and 
accessible for you. Never, too, while ytm a^ire to 
honour, shall you steel your heart to tranquillity. For 
you, my child, shall be the joys of home, and love, and 
a mind that does not sicken at the past, and strain, through 
mere fretfulness, towards a solitar|r and barren distii^ction 
for the future. Not only what your father gains, you 
shall enjoy, but what has cursed him, his vigikmce shall 
lead you to shun P 

It was thus not only that his softer feelings, but all the 
better and nobler ones which, even in the worst and 
hardest bosom, find some root, turned themselves towards 
his child ; and that the hollow and vicious man promised 
to become the afiectionate and perhaps the wise parent. 

One ni^t, Brandon was returning home from a mi- 
nisterial dmner. The night was frosty and clear, the hour 
was late, and his way lay through the longest and best* 
lighted street of the metropolis. He was, as usual, bu- 
ried in thought, when he was suddenly aroused from his 
reverie by a light touch laid on his arm. He turned, and 
saw one of the unhappy persons who haunt the midnight 
streets of cities, standing right before his path* The 
^e.of each fell full upon the other; and it was thus, 
for the first time since they laid their h^ads on the same 
pillow, tiki the Husband met the Wife. The skies were 
intensely clear, and the lamp-light was bright and cdm 
upon the faces of both. There was no doubt in tl^ mind 
01 either. Suddenly, and with a startled and ghastly 
consciousness, they recognised each other. The wife 
staggered, and clung to a post for support : Brandon's 
look was calm and unmoved. The hour that his bitter 
and Qialignant spurit had yearned for was come: his 
nerves expanded in a voluptuous calmness, as if to give 
him a deliberate enjoyment of his hope fulfilled. Wbftt* 
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ever the words that, in Ihat unwitnessed and almost aw- 
ful interview, passed between them, we maybe sOre that 
Brandon spared not one atom of his power. The lost 
and al>andoned wife returned home, and all her nature, 
imbruted as it had become by guilt and vile habits, hard- 
ened into revenge that preternatural feeling which may 
be termed the hope of aespair. 

Three nights from that meeting, Brandon's house was 
broken into. Like the houses of mapy legal men, it lay 
in a dangerous and thinly populated outskirt of the town, 
and was easily accessible to robbery. He was awakened 
by a noi^ ; he started, and found himself in the grasp 
of two men. At the foot of the bed stood a female, 
raising a light, and her face, haggard with searing pas- 
sions, and ghastly with the leprous whiteness of disease 
and approaching death, glared full upon him. 

** It is now my turn,** said the female, with a grin of 
scorn which Brandon himself might have envied — ^" you 
have cursed me, and I return the curse ! You have told 
me that my child shall never name me but to blush. 
Fool! I triumph over you: vou he shall never know to 
his dying-day ! You have told me, that to my child and 
my child's child (a long transmission of execration), my 
name — the name of the wife you basely sold to ruin and 
to hell, should be left as a lep^acy of odium and shame ! 
Man, you shall teach that child no farther lesson what- 
ever : you shall know not whether he live or die, or have 
children to carry on your boasted race ; or whether, if he 
have, those children be not the outcasts of the earth— 
the accursed of man and God — ^the fit offspring of the 
thinff you have made me. Wretch ! I hurl back on you 
the denunciation with which, when we met three nights 
since, you would have crushed the victim of your own 
perfidy. You shall tread the path of your ambition 
childless, and objectless, and hopeless. Disease shall 
set her stamp upon your frame. The worm fiftall batten 
upon your heart. You shall have honours, and enjoy 
them not : you shall gain your ambition, and despair : 
you shall pine for your son, and find him not ; or, if^yon 
find him, you shall curse the hour in which he was bom. 
Mark me, man-*I am dying while 1 speak — I know that 
I am a prophet in my curse. From this hour I am 
avenged, ana you are my scom !" 

As the hardest natures sink appalled before the stony 
eye of the maniac, so, in the dead of the night, pinioned 
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by r uffi^oxs* the wild and solsmn voice (sharpened by pas- 
sion and partial madness) of the ghastly figure before 
him curdling through his veins, even the haughty and 
daring character of William Brandon quailed ! He ut- 
tered not a word. He was found the next morning, bound 
by strong cords to his bed. He spoke not when he was 
released, but went in silence to his child's chamber;— 
the child was gone ! Several articles of property were 
also stolen : the desperate tools tlie mother haa employed 
worked not perhaps without their own reward. 

We need scarcely add, that Brandon set every euj^ine 
and channel of justice in motion for the discovery of his 
son. All the especial shrewdness and keenness of his 
own character, aided by his professional experience, he 
employed for years in the same pursuit. Every research 
was wholly in vain : not the remotest vestige towards 
discovery coidd be traced, until were found (we have re- 
corded when) some of the articles that had been stolen. 
Fate treasured m her gloomy womb, altogether unde- 
scried by man, Ihe hour and the scene in which the most 
ardent wish of William Brandon was to be realized. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OFortiiiia, virts InTida fintfbiw 
Qnam noa aqua boniB pFBBmia dividto. 

SSNKCA. 
• • , • • • 

And u a liare. whom hounds and honm panme^ 
Pants totbe place ftom whence at first he flew. 
• • • • • 

Here, to the honseless child of waat. 
My door is open still. 

Goldsmith. 

Slowly, for Lucy, waned the weeks of a winter, 
which, to her, was the most dreary portion of life she 
had ever passed. It became the time for the Judge to 
attend one of those periodical visitations so fraught with 
dread and dismay to the miserable inmates of the dark 
abodes which the complex laws of this country so boun* 
ieously supply— those times of great hilarity and eating 
to the legal gentry. 
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And wring Tlfe miick fhm mitMag*» tait«ipeM.* 

Ah t excellent order of the world, which it is ao wicked 
to distiub ! How miraculously beautifol must be that 
system which makes wine out of the scorching tean of 
gfuilt ; and from the suffocating- suspense, the agonized 
fear, the compelled and self-mocking bravery, the awful 
sentence, the despairing death-pang of one man, fur^ 
nishes the smirking expectation of fees, the jovial 
meeting, and the mercenary holyday to another ! ** Of 
law, nothing less can be said, than that her seat Is the 
bosom of God.'** To be sure not, Richard Hooker, you 
arcf perfectly right. The divinity of a sessions, and the 
inspiration of the Old Bailey, are undeniable ! 

The care of Sir William Brandon had effectually ke^^t 
from Lucy's ear the knowledge of her lover's ignomi- 
nious situation. Indeed, in her delicate health, even the 
hard eye of Brandon, and the thoughtless glance of 
Mauleverer, perceived the danger of such a discovery. 
The Earl now waiting the main attack on Lucy, tiU tne 
certain had for ever dropped on Clifford, proceeded with 
great caution and delicacy in his suit to his purposed 
bride. He waited with the more patience, inasmuch as 
he had drawn in advance on his iriend Sir William for 
some * portion of the heiress's fortune ; and he readily 
allowed that he could not, in the mean while, have a 
better advocate than he fomid in Brandon. So persua- 
sive, indeed, and so subtle was the eloquence of tiiis able 
sophist, that often, in his artful conversations with his 
niece, he left even on the unvitiated and strong, though 
simple, mind of Lucy an easy and restless impression, 
which time might have ripened into an inclination 
towards the worldly advantages of the marriage at her 
command. Brandon was no bundling mediator or violent 
persecutor. He Seemed to acqmesce in her rejection of 
Mauleverer. He scarcel3r recurred to the event. He 
rarely praised the Earl himself, save for the obvious 
qualities of liveliness and good-nature. But he spoke 
with all the vivid colours he could infuse at will into his 
words, of the pleasures and the duties of rank and 
wealth. Well could he appeal alike to all the prejudices 
and all the foibles of the human breast, and govern 
virtue through its weaknesses. Lucy had been brought 

* Hooker's Eeelesiaflttcal Polity. 



% like tbe da«girtnrs of iiiost tstmntry genOeiMii 0f 
aneieaft fMii]r» ia aa midiie Bad idle consckniBiieai of 
superior birth ; and she was far from tnaocesnble to the 
wavrntll and even feeiing (for here Brandon Vas sincere) 
with w^ieh her tmele spoke of the doty of raisinif a 
gallant name scmk into dimtsputc, and saenAcing our 
own inclinations, for the redecorating the mouldm^d 
splendoar of those who have gone before us. If ike 
conAfision of idea occasioned by a trague pomposity of 
I^irase, and the infoat inculcation of a sentiment that is 
mistaken for a virtue, so often makes fools of the wise 
(m the saMect of ancestry; if it clouded even the sar- 
castic and keen sense of Brandon himself, we may 
forgive its in^encie over a girl so little versed in the 
arts of soimd reasoning as poor Lucy, who, it may be 
said, had never learned to think until she had learned to 
love. Howover, the impression made by Brandon, in 
his liappiest moments of persuasion, was as yet only 
transient : it vanished before ttie first thoogbt of Clifford, 
and never suggested to her even a doubt as to the suit ot 
Matdeverer. 

When the dararrived for Sir William Brandon to set out 
on the circuit, lie caHed Baiiow, and enjoined that acute 
and intelligent servant the strictest caution with respect 
to Lucy. ' He bade him deny her to every one of what- 
ever rank, and carefully to look into every newspaper 
that was brought to her, as well as to withhold every 
letter, save such as were addressed to her in the Judge^s 
own handwriting. Lucy^s maid Brandon had already 
won over to silence ; and th^ uncle now pleased himself 
wi^ thi^ing that he had put an effectual guard to every 
chance of discovery. The identity of Lovett with Clif' 
ford had not yet even been rumoured, and Maulev^^ 
had rightly judged of Clifford, when he believed tne 
prisoner would himself take every precaution against 
the detection of that fact. Clifford answered the Earl's 
note and promise, in a letter coilched in so affecting yet 
so manly a tone of gratitude, that even Brandon was 
touched when he res^ it. And since his confinement 
and partial recovery of health, the prisoner had kept 
himself closely secluded, and refused all visiters. En- 
couraged by this reflection, and the belief in ihe safety 
of his precautions, Brandon took leave of Lucy. " Fare^ 
well !" said he, as he embraced her affectionately. ** Bt 
sure that you write to me, and foigive me if I do not 
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aofwer yon ptmetimUy* Take care of yomrselC my 
sweet niece, and let me eee a ftesher ocdour on that soft 
ebaek when I return !** 

** Take care of yourself rather, my dear, dear unde,^' 
said Lucy, elinfing to him and weeping, as of late her 
weakenea nerves caused her to do at the least agitation. 
** Why may I not go with you t You have seemed to 
me paler, than nsuu, the last three or four days, and you 
complained yesterday. Do let me go with you; I will 
be no trouble, none at all; but I am sure you require a 
nurse.** 

"You want to frighten me, my pretty Lucy," said 
Brandon, shaking his head, with a smile. " I am well, 
very well: I felt a strange rush of blood towards the 
head yesterday, it is true ; but I feel to-day stronger and 
lighter than i have done for years. Once more, God 
bless you, my child !*' And Brandon tore himself away, 
and commenced his journey. 

The wandering and dramatic course of our story now 
conducts us to an obscure lane in the metropolis, leading 
to the Thames, and makes us spectators of an affecting 
farewell between two persons, whom the injustice of 
tate, and the penecutions of men, were about perhaps 
for ever to divide. 

" Adieu, my friend !" said Augustus Tomluison, as he 
stood looking full on that segment of the face of Edward 
Pepper, which was left unconcealed by a huge hat and a 
rea oelcher handkerchief. Tomlinson himself was at- 
tired in the full costume of a dignified clergyman. 
** Adieu, my friend, since you wUl remain in En^and,— 
adieu! I am, I exult to say, no less sincere a patriot 
than you. Heaven be my witness, how long I looked 
repugnantly on poor Lovett's proposal, to quit my beloved 
country. But all hope of life nere, is now over; and 
really, during the last ten days, I have been so hunted 
from comer to comer, so plagued with polite invitations, 
similar to those given by a farmer*s wife to her ducks, 
* Dilly, diUy, dilly, come and be killed !*' that my patriotism 
has been prodigiously cooled, and I no longer recoil from 
the thoughts of self-banishment. * The earth,* my dear 
Ned, as a Greek sage has very well observed, — *ibe 
earth is the same every where v and if I am asked for 
my home, I can point, like Anaxagoras, to Heaven !'* 

" 'Pon my soul, you afXbct me r said Ned, speaking 
thick, either from grief or the pressure of the belcher 



ftandkerchief on'his mouth ; ^ it is amte beautiful to hear 
you talk V* 

"Bear up, my dear friend,'* continued Tomlinspn, 
" bear up a^nst your present afflictions. What, to a 
man who fortifies himself by reason and by reflection on 
the shortness of life, are the little calamities of the body 1 
What is imprisonment, or persecution, or cold, or hunger ? 
T-By-the-by, you did not forget to put the sandwiches 
into my coat*pocket 1" 

*• Hush !" whispered Ned, and he moved on involun- 
tarily ; « I see*a man at the other end of the street." 

" Let us quicken our pace," said TomHnson ; and the 
pair proceeded towards the river. 

"And now," began Ned, who thought he might as 
well say something about himself, for hitherto Augustus, 
in the ardour of his friendship, had been only discussing 
bis own plans ;— " and now,— that is to say, when I leave 
you,— I shall hasten to dive for shelter, until the storm 
blows over. I do n't much like living in a cellar and 
wearing a smock-frock,— but those concealments have 
something interesting in them, after all ! the safest and 
snuggest place 1 know of, is the Pays Ba$^ about Thames 
Court ; so I think of hiring an apartment under-ground, 
and taking my meals at poor Lovett's old quarters, the 
* Mug,'— the police will never dream of looking in those 
vulgar haunts, for a man of my fashion." 

" You cannot then tear yourself from England 1" said 
Tomlinson. 

" No, hang it ! the fellows are so cursed unmanly on 
the other side of the water. I hate their wine and their 
Parley woo. Besides, there is no fun there !" 

Tomlinson, who was absorbed in his own thoughts, 
made no comment on his friend's excellent reasons 
against travel, and the pair now approached the brink of 
the river. A boat was in waiting to receive and conduct 
to the vessel in which he had taken his place for Calais, 
the illustrious emigrant. But as Tomlinson's eye fell 
suddenly on the rude boatman and the little boat, which 
were to bear him away from his native land; as he 
glanced too across the blue waters, which a brisk wind 
wildly agitated, and thought how much rougher it would 
be at sea, where "his soul" invariably " sickened at the 
heaving wave/' a whole tide of deep and sorrowful emo- 
tions rushed upon him. 

He turned away :— the spot on which he stood was a 
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pieee of mmnd to be let (as a board prociatnMd) opwift 
Doildinff -lease ; below, descended the steps whicfi wore 
to condtict hhn to the boat; around, the desolale and 
houseless space allowed him to see, in far and bro^ ex- 
tent, the spires, and domes, and chimneys of the great 
city whose inhabitants he migrfat neTcr plmider more. 
As he looked- and looked, the tears started to his eyes, 
and with a gwt of enthusiasm little consonant with his 
temperate and philosophical character, he lifted his right 
hand from his black breeches-pocket, and burst into the 
following farewell to the metropolis of his native shores. 

•* Farewell, my beloved London, farewell! Wheie 
shall I ever find a city Irke yoni Never, till now, did I 
feel how inexpressibly dear you were to me. You have 
been my father, and my brother, and my mistress, and 
my tailor, and my shoemaker, and my hhtter, and my 
cook, and my wine merchant ! You and I never misun* 
derstood each other. ^ I did not grumUe when I saw 
what fine houses and good strong boxes you gave to 
other men. ■ No ! I rejoiced at their prosperity. I de- 
lighted to see a rich man — my only disappointment was 
in stumblmg on a poor one. You gave riches to my 
neighbours; but, O gefterous London, you gave those 
neighbours to me! Magnificent streets, all Ohrtsttan 
virtues abide within you! Charity is as conunon as 
smoke ! Where, in what corner of the habitable world 
shall I find human beings with so many superfluities t 
where shall I so easily decoy from their benevolent cre- 
dulity, those superfluities to myself? Grod only knows, 
my dear, dear, darling London, what I lose in you'! O 
public charities !— public institutions 1—0 Banks that 
belie mathematical axioms, and make lots out of nothing! 
— O show-rooms where Frenchmen are expected to drink 
prussic acid like water! — O merciful spectators, who 
pursue the said Frenchmen to coal-holes, if they refitse 
to be poisoned !*4) ancipnt constitution alwayis to be 
questioned !—0 modem improvements that never an- 
swer! — O speculations ! — O companies!--^ usury laws 
which guard against usurers, by making as many as pos- 
sible!-^ churches in which no one profits, save the 
parson, and the old women that let pews of an evening ! 
— ^^0 superb theatres, too small for parks, too enormous 
for hooses, which exclude comedy and comfort, and 
have a monopoly for performing nonsense gigantical^! 

"^ houses of plaster built in a day! — O peaces four 
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3mrd8 higfh^ with a dome ia the middle, meant to be in- 
visible !• — O shops worth thousands, and O shopkeepers 
not worth a shilling !-^0 system of credit, by which 
begfgars are princes, and princes are beggars ! — impri- 
sonnient for debt, which lets the mare be stolen, an^l 
then locks up'^he -bridle ! — O sharpers, bubbles, senators, 
.beaux, taverns, brothels, clubs, houses private and public ! 
— O London, in a word, receive- my last adieu ! hong 
may you flourish in peace and plenteousness ! may your 
knaves be witty, and your fools be rich! May you alter 
only two things-^your damnable tricks of transportation 
and hanging ! Those are your sole4aults ; but for those, 
I would never desert you. — Adieu l" 

Here Tomlinson averted his head, and then hastily 
shaking the hand of Long Ned with a tremidous and 
warm grasp, he hurried down the stairs and entered the 
boat. Ned remained motionless for some moments, 
following him with his eyes, as he sat at the end of the 
boat, waving a white pocket-handkerchief. At length, 
a Hue of barges snatched him from the sight of the lin- 
gerer, and Ned, slowly turning away, muttered — " Yes, I 
have always heard that Daine Lobkins's was the safest 
asylum for misfortune like mine. I will go forthwith in ' 
tsearch of a lodging, and to-morrow I will make my 
breakfast at the * Mug V " 

Be it our pleasing task, dear reader, to forestall the 
good robber, and return,wat the hour of sunrise on the 
day following Tomlinson^s departure, to the scene at 
which our story commenced. We are now once more 
at the house of Mrs. Margery Lobkins. 

The room which served so many purposes was still 
the same as when Paul turned it into the arena of his 
mischievous pranks. The dresser, with its shelves of 
mingled delf and pewter, occupied its ancient and im- 
portant station. Only it might be noticed that the pewter 
was more dull than of yore, and tW sundry cracks 
made their erratic wanderings over the yellow surface of 
the delf. The eye of the mistress had become less keen 
than heretofore, and the care of the handmaid had, of 
necessity, relaxed. The tall dock still ticket in mono 

• # 

* We must not sappooe this apostropbe to be an anachrouinn ! TomUnaon, 
of coune, refers to aotne palace of »8 day. One of the boxe8--Cbritrraa8 
boxea— given to the king'/by bis economioal nation of shopkeepers. Weaup- 

. pose it is either pulled down or blown down long ago : it is doubtless forgo? tea 
by this time, except by antiquaries. Nothing is m ephemeral as areat bouses 

^ built by the people -«Yoar Kings play the deuce with their ptey-tmugs ; 

Vol. IL— H 
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tonous warning ; the blanket-skreen, haply innocent of 
soap since we last described it, many-storied, poly-bal- 
laded, still unfolded its ample leaves " rich with the spoils 
of time." The spit and tne musket yet hung from the 
wall in amicable proximation. And the long smooth 
form, " with many a holy text thereon bestrersmy^ still 
afforded rest to the weary traveller,^nd on object to the 
vacant stare of Mrs; Margery Lobkins, as she lolled in 
her opposite seat and forgot the world. But poor Piggy 
Lob ! theire was the alteration ! The soul of the woman 
was gone ! The spirit had evaporated from the human 
bottle ! She sat with open mouth and glassy eye in her 
chair, sidling herself to and fro, with the low, peevish 
sound of fretful age, and bodily pain, sometimes this 
querulous murmur sharpened into a shrill but unmeaning 
scold. " There now, you gallows-bird, you has taken 
the swipes without chalking; you wants to cheat the 
poor widow ; but I sees you, I does ! Providence pro- 
tects the aged and the innocent — oh, oh ! these twinges 
will be the death o' me ! Where 's Martha 1 You jade, 
you ! you wiperous hussey, bring the tape here, does n't 
you see how I suffers ? Has you no bowels, to let a 
poor Christin cretur perish for want o* help ! That 's 
the way with 'em, that 's the way ! No one cares for I 
now — ^no one has respect for the gray 'airs of the old !" 
And then the voice dwindled into the whimpering ^ tenor 
of its way." Martha, a strapping wench, with red hair 
streaming over her ** hills -of snow,", was not, however, 
inattentive to the wants of her mistress. ^ Who knows,^ 
said she to a man who sat b^ the hearth, drinking tea 
out of a blue mug, and toastmg with great care two or 
three huge rounds of bread, for his own private and es- 
pecial nutriment — " who knows," said sne, " what we 
may come to ourselves ?" and, so saying, she placed a 
glowing tumbler by her mistress's elbow. But in the 
sunken prostration of her intellect, the -old woman was 
insensible even to her consolation : she sipped and drank,, 
it is true; but, as if the stream warmed not the be- 
numbed region through which it passed, she continued 
muttering, in a crazed an^ groaning key, ^ Is this your 

futitude, you sarpent ! why does not you bring the tape 
tells you 1 Am I of a age to drink water like a oss* 
you nasty thing ! Oh, to think as ever I should live to 
nedesarted!" 

inattentive to these murmurs, which she felt unrea* 
sonable, the bonncing: Martha now quitted the room, to 
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repair to her " upper household^ avocations. The man 
at the hearth was the only companion left to the widow. 
Gazing at her for a moment, as she sat whining, wii^ a 
rude compassion in his eye, and slowly munching his 
toast which h.e had now buttered, and placed in a delf 
plate on the hob, this person thus soothingly began — 

" Ah, Dame Lobkins, if so be as ow little Paul vas a 
vith you, it vouLd be a gallows comfort to you in your 
latter hend !*^ 

The name of Paul made the good woman incline her 
head towards the speaker ; a ray of consciousness shot 
through her bedulled brain. 

" Little Paul, eh, sirs ! where is Paul % Paul, I say, 
my ben-cull. Alack ! he 's gone — ^left his poor old nurse 
to die like a cat in a cellar. Oh, Dummie ! never live 
to be old, man ! They leaves us to oursels, and then 
takes away all the lush with 'em ! I has not a drop o' 
comfort in the varsal world !" 

Dummie, who at this moment had his ovm reasons for 
soothing the dame, and was anxious to make the most 
of the opportunity of a conversation as unwitnessed as 
the present, replied tenderly ; and with a cunning likely 
to promote his end, reproached Paul bitterly for never 
having informed the dame of his whereabout and his pro- 
ceedings. " But come; dame,'* he wound up, ** come, I 
knows as how he is better nor all that, and that you 
need not beat your hold brains to think, where he lies, or 
vot he 's a doing. Blow me tight, mother Lob, — ^I ax 
pardon, Mrs. Margery, I should say, — ^if I vould not give 
five bob, ay, and five to the tail o' that, to know vot the 
poor lad is about ; I takes a mortal hinterest in that 'ere 
chap !" 

** Oh ! oh !" groaned the old woman, on whgse palsied 
sense the astute inquiries of Dummie Dunnaker fell harm- 
less ; ^ my poor sinful carcass ! what a way it be in !" 

Artfully again did Dummie Dunnaker, nothing de- 
feated, renew his attack ; but fortune does not always 
favour the 'wise, and it failed Dummie now, for a twofbld 
reason: first, because it was not possible for the dame 
to comprehend him ; secondly, because, even if it had 
been, she had nothing to reveal. Some of Cliffoitl's pe- 
euniary gifts had been conveyed anonymously, cdl with- 
out direction or date ; and, for the most part, they had 
been appropriated by the sage Martha, into whose hands 
they fell, to her own private uses. Nor did the d:une 

H9 
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require Clifibrd's {grateful chanty ; for she was a woman 
tolerably .well off' in thiis world, considering how near 
she was waxing^ to another. Longer, however, might 
Dummie have tried his unavailing way, had not the door 
of the inn creaked on its hinges, and the bulky form of a 
tall nian in a smock-frock, but with a remarkably fine 
head of hair, darkened the threshold. He honoured the 
dame, who cast on him a lack-lustre eye, with a sulky, 
yet ambrosial nod, seized a bottle of spirits and a tufB- 
bler, lighted a candle, drew a small German [xpe and a 
tobacco-box from his pouch, placed these several luxu- 
ries on a small table, wheeled it to a far comer of the 
room, and, throwing himself into one chair, and his legs 
into another, he enjoyed the result of his pains in a 
moody and supercilious 'silence. Long and earnestly 
did the meek Dummie gaze on the face of the gentleman 
before him. It h^d been some years since he had last 
beheld it ; but it was one which did not easily escape 
the memory; and although its proprietor was a man 
who had risen in the world, and sfained the height of his 
profession (a station far beyond the diurnal, sphere of 
Dummie Dunnaker), and the humble purloiner was, 
therefore, astonished to encounter him in these lower 
regions ; yet Dummie*s recollection carried him back to 
a day when they had gone shares together without re- 
spect of persons, and been right jolly partners in the 
practical game of beggar my neighbour. While, how* 
ever, Dummie Dunnaker, who was a little inclined to be 
shy, deliberated as to the propriety of claiming acquaint* 
anceship, a dirty boy, with a face which betokened the 
frost, as Dummie himself said, like a plum dying of the 
scarlet fever, entered the room, with a newspaper in his 
dexter paw. *• Great news — great news !" cried the 
urchin, imitatrnff his vociferous originals in the street ; 
'* all about tl^e famous Captain Lovett, as large as Hfe!'* 

" 'Old your blarney, you blattergrowl l" said Dummie, 
rebukingly, and seizmg the journal. ^ 

^ Master says as how he must have it to send to Clap' 
ham, and can't spare it for more than a 'our !" said thfi 
^ boy as he withdrew. 

**/ 'members the day," said Dummie, with the zeal oi 
a clansman^ "^ when the Mug took a paper all to itsel*, 
instead of 'iring it by the job like !" 

Thereon he opened the paper with a fillip, and save 
himself up to the lecture. But the tall 8tranffer,liaif 
rising with a start, exclaimed^ ** Can't you have the man- 
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ners to be communicative ?— do you think nobody cares 
about Captain Lovett but yourself t** 

On thisy Dummie turned round on his chair, and, with 
^ " Blow me tight, you 're velco^iie, I 'm sure !" began 
as follows :-— (we copy the paper, not the diction of the 
reader.) 

*^ The trial of the notorious Lovett commences this 
day. Great exertions have been made by people of all 
classes to procure seats in the Town' Hall, which wiH' be 
full to a degree never before known in this peaceful pro- 
vince. No less than seven indictments are said to await 
the prisoner; it has been agreed that the robbery of (lOrd 
M auleverer should be the iirst to come on. The principal 
witness in this case, against the prisoner, is understood 
to be the King's evidence, MacGrawler. No news, as 
yet, have been circulated concerning the suspected ac- 
eomplices, Augustus Tomlinson and Edward Pepper. It 
is believed that the former has left the country, and that 
the latter is lurking among the low refuges of guilt with 
which the heart of the metropolis abounds. Report 
speaker highly of the person and manners of Lovett. 
He is also supposed to be a man of some talent, and was 
formerly engaged in an obscure periodical, edited by 
MacGrawler, and termed the Altenaeum, or Asinsum. 
Nevertheless, we apprehend that his origin is remarka- 
bly low, and suitable to the nature of his pursuits. The 
prisoner will be most fortunate in a judge. Never did 
any one holding the same high office as Sir William 
Brandon, earn an equal reputation in so short a time. 
Tbi Whigs are accustomed to sneer at us, when we in- 
sist on the private virtues of our Ministers. Let them 
look to Sir William Brandon, and confess that the aus* 
terest morals may be linked with the soundest know- 
ledge and the most brilliant genius. The opening ad- 
dress of the learnt Judge to the jury at , is perhaps 

the most impressive and solemn piece of eloquence in 
the English language !" — A cause lor this eulogium might 
haply be found in another part of the paper, in which it 
was said, " Among the higher circles, we imderstand, 
the rumour has gone forth, that Sir William Brandon is 
to be recalled to his old parliamentary career in a more 
elevated scene. So highly are this gentleman's talents 
respected by his Majesty and the Ministers, that they, 
are, it is reported, anxious to secure his assistance in the 
Cabinet, and of course, as his station precludes him from 
the Commonfy in the House of Lords !" 



.* 
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"When Dummie had spelt hra << toilsome mardi'' 
through the first of the ahove extracts, he turned roimd 
to the tall strangrer, and eyeing him with a sort of wink- 
ing significance, said — 

^ So, MacGrawler peaches, blows the gaff on his pals, 
eh ! Vel now, I always suspected that 'ere son of a gun! 
Does you know, he used to be at the Mug many's a day, 
a teaching our little Paul, and says I to Piggy Lob, says 
I, * Blow me tight, but that cove is a queer one ! and if 
he does not come to be scragged,' says I, * it vill only 
be because heUl turn a rusty, and scrag one of his palsT 
So you sees — ^here Dummie looked round and his voice 
sank into a whisper)— so you sees, Meester Ptpper, I vas 
no fool there !" 

Lon^ Ned dropped his pipe, and said sourly, and with 
a suspicious frown, " What ! you know me r' 

^ To be sure and sartain I does,'' answered little Dum- 
Inie, walking to the table where the robber sat " Does 
not you know I ?" 

Ned regarded the interrogator with a sullen glance, 
which gradually brightened into knowledge. **Ahr 
fiaid he, with the air of a Brummel, ** Mr. Bummie,,or 
Dummie, I think, eh ! Shake a paw — I 'm glad to see 
yon — Recollect the last time I saw you, you rather af- 
ifronted me. Never mind. I dare say you did not mean 
rt." 

Encouraged by this affable reception from the high- 
wayman, though a little embarrassed by Ned's allusion 
to former conduct on his part, which he felt was just, 
Dummie grinned, pushed a stool near Ned, sat himself 
down, and carefiUly avoiding any immediate answer to 
Ned's complaint, he rejoined: — 

" Do you know, Meester Pepper, you struck I all of a 
heap. I could not have sposed as how you 'd condescend 
now-a-days to come to the Mug, vhefe I never seed you 
but vonce before. Lord love ye, they says as 'ow you 
go to all the fine places in ruffles, with a pair of silver 
pops in your vaistcoat pocket ! Vy, the boys hereabouts 
say, that you and Meester Tomlinson, and this 'ere poor 
devil in quod, vere the finest gemmen in town; and 
Lord, for to think of your ciwility to a pitiful rag mer- 
chant, like I !" 

•' Ah !" said Ned, gravely, " there are sad principles 
afloat now. They want to do away with all distinctions 
in ranks,— to make a duke no better than his valet, and 
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a gentleman hiffhwa3rman class with a filcher of fogies.* 
But, dammee if I do n't think misfortune levels us all 
quite enough: and misfortune brings me here, little 
Dummie !'* 

^ Ah ! you vants to keep out of the way of the bu]- 
kies r 

*^ Right. Since poor Lovett was laid by the heels, 
which I must say was the fault of his own deuced gen- 
tlemanlike behaviour to me and Augustus (you've heard 
of Guz, you say), the knot of us seems quite broken. 
One's own friends look inclined to play one false ; and 
really, the queer cuffins hover so sharply upon us, that I 
thought it safe to duck for a time. So I nave taken a 
lodging in a cellar, and I intend for the next three months 
to board at the * Mug.' I have heard that I may be sure 
of lymg snug here : — Dummie, your health ! Give us to 
the baccy !" 

** I say, Meester Pepper," said Dummie, clearing his 
throat, when he had obejred the request, ** can you tell I, 
if so be you has met in your travels our little Paul ? 
Poor chap ! You knows as ow and vy he has sent to 
guod by Justice Bumflat. Vel, ven he got out, he vent 
to the devil, or summut like it, and ve have not card a vord 
of him since. You-members the lad — a nation fine cidl, 
tall and strait as a harrow!" 

*• Why, you fooU" said Ned, " do n't you know,"— then 
checking himself suddenly, — " ah ! by-the-by, that rig- 
marole oath! — I was not to tell ; though now it's past 
earing for, I fear ! It is no use looking after the-seal 
when the letter's burnt." 

*' Blow me," cried Dunnaker, with unaffected vehe- 
mence, '* I sees as ow you know vots come of he ! 
Many 's the good turn I 'U do you, if you vill but tell I." 

" Why, does he owe you a dozen boos ,*t or what, Dum- 
mie 1" said Ned. 

" Not he — not he," cried Dummie. 

** What then, you want to do him a mischief .of some 
sort 1" 

•* Do little Paul a mischief!" ejaculated Dummie ; " vy 
I 've known the cull ever since he vas that high ! No, 
but I vants to do him a great sarvice, Meester Pepper, 
and myself too, — and you to boot, for aught that I know, 
Meester Pepper." 

*• Humph !" said Ned ; " humph ! what do you mean ? 

^FSckpocket. fSbiUings. 
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I do, it is true, know where Paul is ; but you must tell 
me first, why you wish to know, otherwise you may ask 
your^grandfether for me." 

A long, sharp, wistful survey did Mr. Dummie Dunna- 
kercast around him before he rejoined. All seemed 
safe and convenient for confidential communication. 
The supine features of Mrs. Lobkins were hushed in a 
drowsy stupor : even the gray cat that lay by the fire 
was curled in the embrace of Af orpheus. Nevertheless^ 
it was in a close whisper that Dummie spoke. 

'* I dares be bound, Meester Pepper, that you members 
veil ven Harry Cook, the great Highvayman,— poor fel- 
low ! he 's gone vhere ve must all go, — ^brought you, then 
quite a gouoon,* for the first time, to the little back par- 
lour, at the Cock and Hen, Dewereux Court." 

Ned nodded assent. 

** And you members. as how I met Harry and you there, 
and I vas all afeared at you — cause vyl I had never 
seen you afore, and ve vas a going to crcu^ a sweWs crib,\ 
And Harry spoke up for you, and said as ow, though you 
had just gone on the town, you vas already prime up to 
gammon : — ^you members, en ?" 

"Ay, I remember all," said Ned: " it was the first and 
only house I ever had a hand in breaking into. Harry 
was a fellow of low habits, so I dropped his acquaintance, 
and took solely to the road, or a chance ingenuity now 
and then. I have no idea of a gentleman turning cracks- 
manyX 

" Vel, so you vent with us, and we slipped you through 
a pane in the kitchen-vindow. You vas the le^st of us, 
big as you be now ; and you vent round, and c/pened the 
door for us ; and ven you had opened the door, you saw 
a voman had joined us, and you vere funked then, and 
stayed vithout the crib ; to keep vatch vile ve vent in." 

" Well, well," cried Ned, " what the devil has all this 
rigmarole got to do With Paul ?" 

** Now do n't be fflimflashey, but let me go on smack 
right about. Vel, vhen ve came out, you minds as ow 
the voman had a bundle;,, in her arms, and you spake to 
her ; and she answered you roughly, and left us all, and 

*The reader has probably observed the use made. by Dummie and Mrs. 
Lobkins of Irish phraseoloffy or piununciation. This is a remarkable Crait in 
.the dialect of the lowest orders in London, owing, we suppose, to their con- 
atant association with emigrants from " the first flower or the earth." Per- 
haps It is a modish aflTectation among the gentry of St. Giles's, just as wo eke 
OUtour mother-tongue with French at May^. 

f Break into a gentleman's lu>uso. X Burglar. 
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v«iit straight home; and ve vent znd fenced the swag^ 
that wery night, and afterward nctppea the regulars*^'^ 
And sure you made us laugh artily, Meester Pepper, 
vhen you said, says you, * That 'ere voman is a rum 
blowen !* So she vas, Meester Pepper !" 

** Oh spare me,*' said Ned, affectedly, " and make 
haste ; you keep me all in the dark. By-the-way, I re- 
member that you joked me about the bundle ; and when 
I asked what the woman had wrapped in it, you swore 
it was a child. Rather more likely that the girl, who- 
ever she' was, would have left a child behind her, than 
carried one off!" The face of Dummie waxed big witli 
conscious importance. 

" Veil now, you vould not believe us ; but it vas all 
true ; that 'ere bundle vas the voman's child, I spose an 
unnatural von by the gemman : she let us into the ouse 
on condition ve helped her oflF vith it. And, blow me 
tight but ve paid ourselves vel for our trouble. That 
'ere voman vas a strange cretur ; they say she had been 
a Lord's blowen ; but howsomever, she vas as ot-eaded 
and hodd as if she ad been. There vas hold Nick's row 
made on the matter, and the revard for our (de)tection 
vas so great, that as you vas not much tried yet, Harry 
thougl^t it best for to take you vith im down to the coun- 
try, and told you as ow it vas all a flam about the child 
in the bundle !" 

" Faith," said Ned, •* I believed him readily enough ; 
and poor Harry was twisted shortly after, and I went 
into Ireland for safety, where I stayed two years,— and 
deuced good claret I got there !" 

'* So vhiles you vas there," continued Dummie, '^ poor 
Judy, the voman, died,— she died in this wery house, 
apd left the horphan to the (af)fectioh of Piggy Lob, who 
was nation fond of it sure^ / Oh ! but I members vot 
a night it vas vhen poor Tudy died ; the vind vhistled 
like mad, and the rain tumbled about as if it had got a 
holyday ; and there the poor creature lay raving just over 
ed of this room we sits in ! Laus-a-me, vat a sight it vas !" 

Here Dummie paused, and seemed to recall in imagi- 
;iation the scene he had witnessed ; but over the mind 
of Long Ned a ray of light broke slowly. 

" Whew !" said he, lifting up his fore-finger, " whew ! 
I smeU a rat ; this stolen child, then, was no other than 
Paul ; )>ttt, pray, to whom did the house belong! for that 

* Sold the booty. t Took ouiluiraer. 

H3 
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fact Harry never communicated to me. I only heard 
the owner was a lawyer, or parson, or some tuch thing r 

*' Vv now, I 'U tell you, but do n't be glimflashey.-- 
So, you see, ven Judy died, and Harry vas scragged^! 
vas the only von living who vas up to the secret ; and 
vhen Mother Lob vas a taking a drop to comfort her 
vhen Judy vent off, I hopens a great box in which poor 
Judy kept her duds and rattletraps, and surely I finds at 
the bottom of the box hever so many letters and sicli 
like, — for I knew as ow thev vas there ; so I vhips these 
off and carries 'em ome with me, and soon arter, Mother 
l4)b sold me the box o' duds for two quids — ^'cause vy ? 
I vas a rag merchant! So now, I 'solved, since the 
secret vas S\l in my bown keeping, to keep it as tight as 
vinke}' ! for first, you sees as ow I vas afeard I should 
be hanged if I vent for to tell, — ^'oause vy ? I stole a 
vatch, and lots more, as veil as the hurchin \ and next, I 
vas afeard as ow the mother might come, back and haunt 
me the same as Sail haunted Villy, for it vas a orrid 
night vhen her soul took ving. And hover and above 
this, Meester Pepper, I thought summut might turn hup 
by and by, in which it vould be best for I to keep my 
hown counsel and nab the revard, if I hever durst make 
mysdf known." 

Here Dummie proceeded to narrate how frightened 
he had been lest Ned should discover all ; when (as it 
mzy be remembered, Pepper informed Paul at the 
beginning of this history) he encountered that worthy 
at Dame Lobkin's house, — how this fear had induced 
him to testify to Pepper that coldness and rudeness 
ivhich had so enraged the haughty highwayman, and 
how great had been nis relief and delight at finding that 
Ned returned to the Mug no more. He next proceeded 
to inform his new confidant of his meeting with the 
father (the sagacious reader knows where and when), 
imd of what took place at that event. He said how, in 
his first negotiation wijth the father, prudently resolving 
to communicate drop by drop such information as he 
posd^ssed, he merely, besides confessing to a share in 
the robbery, stated that he ihot^ht he knew the house, 
'&c., to wmch the infant had been consigned, — and that, 
if so, it was still alive ; but that he woi^d inquire. He 
then related how the sanguine father, who saw that 
hanging Dumnne for the robbery of his house might not 
be half so likely a method to recover his son as bribery 
and conciliation, not onh^ for^tave him his former outrage 
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but whetted his appetite to the search by rewarding him 
for his disclosure. He then proceeded to state how, 
unable any where to find Paul, or any trace of him, he 
amused the sire from time to time with forged excuses ; — 
how, at first, the sums he received made him by no 
means desirous to expedite a discovery that would ter- 
minate such satisfactory receipts; — how at length the 
magnitude of the profifered reward, joined to the threats 
of the sire, had made him become seriously anxious to 
learn tlie real fate and4)resent " whereabout" of Paul; — 
how, the last time he had seen the father, he had, by 
way of propitiation and first fruit, taken to him all the 
papers left by the unhappy mother and secreted by him- 
self; and how he was now delighted to find that Ned 
was acquainted with Paul's address. Since he despaired 
of finding Paul by his own exertions alone,' he became . 
less tenacious of his secret, and he now proflered Ned, 
on discovery of Paul, a third of that reward the whole 
of which he had once hoped to enmss. 

Ned's eyes and mouth opened at this proposition. 
"But the name, — the name of the father? you have not 
told me that yet l" crifed he, impatiently. 

" Noa, noa !" said Dummie, archly, " I doesn't tell you 
all, till you tells I summut. There's little Paul, I say; 
and vhere be us to set at himT' 

Ned heaved a sign, 

" As for the oath," said he, musingly, *' it would be a 
sin to keep it, now that to break it can do him no harm, 
and may do him good ! especially as, in case of imprison- 
ment or death, the oath is not held to be binding'; yet I 
fear it is too late for the reward. The father will 
scarcely thank you for finding his son ! — Know, Dummie, 
that Paul is in — jail, and that he is one and the same 
person as Captain Lovett !" 

Astonishment never wrote in more legible characters 
than she now displayed on the rough featui«s of Dummie 
Dunnaker. So strong are the sympathies of a profession 
compared with all others, that Dummie's first, confused 
thought was that of pride, " The great Captain Lovett !" 
he faltered. *< LitUe Paul at the top of the profession I 
Lord, Lord I — I always said as how he 'd the hambitiou 
to rise !" 

** Well, well, but the father's name V* 

At this question, the expression of Dummie's face 
fell,— a sudden horror struggled to his eyes — 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Why U it, rtiat at moments, there creeps over ut an awct a terror, otcr- 
powertng but uadelined 1 Why ie It that we shudder without a cause, an4 
feel the warm life-blood stand still in its courses ? Are the dead too near 1 

Falkland. 

• ••••• 

Ha ! sayest thoo'1 Hideous thought, I ftel it twine 
O'er my iced heart, as curls around his prey 
The sure and deaoly serpent ! 



What! in the hush and in the solitude 

Pafi8*d that dread soul away ?— Love and Hatred. 

The evening^ prior to that morning in which the above 
conversation occurred, Brandoh passed alone in his lodg- 
ing at . He had felt himself too unwell to attend the 

customary wassail, and^he sat indolently musing in the 
solitude of the old-fashioned chamber to which he wag 
consigned. TThere, too, wax candles on the smooth, 
quaint table dimly struggled against the gloom of heavy 
panels, which were relieved at unfrequent intervals by 
portraits in oaken frames, dingy, harsh, and important 
with the pomp of laced garments and flowing wigs. 
The predilection of the landlady for modem tastes had, 
indeed, on each side of the huge fireplace, suspended 
more novel masterpieces of the fine arts. In emblema- 
tic gorgeousness hung the pictures of the four seasons, 
buxom wenches all, save Winter, who was deformingly 
bodied forth in the likeness of an aged carl. These 
were interspersed by an engraving of Lord Mstuleverer, 
the Lieutenant of the neighbouring county, looking ex- 
tremely majestical in his peer's robes; and by three 
typifications of Faith, Hope, and Charity— ladies with 
whom it may be doubted it the gay Earl ever before cul- 
tivated so close an intimacy. Curtains, of that antique 
chintz in which fasces of stripes are alternated by rows 
of flowers, filled the intei^tices of three windows; a 
heavy sideboard occupied the greater portion of one side 
of the room and on the opposite side, in the rear of 
Brandon, a va^t screen stretched its slow length aloog^ 
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and relieved the unpopcdaled and, as it were» desolate 
comfort of the apartment* 

Pale and imperfeotly streamed the light upon Bran- 
don's face, as he sat in his large chair, leaning liis cheek 
on one hand, and gazing with the unconscious earnest- 
ness of abstraction on the clear fire. At that moment, a 
whole phalanx of gloomy thought was sweeping in suc- 
cessive array across his mind. His early ambition, .his 
ill-omened marriage, the causes of his after-rise in the 
wrong-judging world, the first dawn of his reputation, 
his rapid and flattering successes, his present elevation, 
his aspiring hope of far higher ofiice, and more patrician 
honours — all these phantoms passed before him in check- 
ered shadow and light : but ever with each stalked one 
disquieting and dark remembrance— -the loss of his only 
son. 

Weaving his ambition with the wish to revive the 
pride of his hereditary name, every acquisition of fortune 
or of fame rendered him yet more anxious to find the 
only one who could perpetuate these hollow distinctions 
to nis race. 

" I shall recover him yet!" he broke' out, suddenly and 
aloud. As he spoke, a quick, darting, spasmodic pain 
ran shivering through his whole frame, and tlien fired 
for one instant on his heart with a gripe like the talons 
.of a bird : it passed away, and was followed by a deadly 
sickness. Brandon rose,* and filling himself a large 
tumbler of water, drank with avidity. The sickness 
passed off like the preceding pain; but the sensation 
had, of late, been often felt by Brandon, and disregarded, 
— foy few persons were less afflicted with the self-torture 
of hypochondria ; but now, that night, whether it was 
more keen than usual, or whether his thought had 
touched on the string that jars naturally on the most 
startling of human anticipations, we know not, but, as 
he resumed his seat, the idea of his approaching dissolu- 
tion shot like an icebolt through his breast. 

So intent was thi^ scheming man upon the living ob- 
jects of the world, and so little were his thoughts accus- 
tomed to turn towards the ultimate goal of all things, 
that this idea obtruding itself abruptly on him, startled 
him with a ghastly awe. He/elt the colour rush from 
his cheek, and a ungling and involuntary pain ran wan- 
dering through the channels of his blood, even from the 
roots of the hair to the soles of his feet. But the sterA 
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Bonl of Brandon was not one which shadows eould long 
affright. He nerved himself to meet the g^rim Uioug^ 
thus forced upon his mental eye» and he gazed on it 
with a steady and enduring look. 

** Well," thought he, " u my hour coming, or have I 
yet the ordinary term of mortal nature to expect ? It is 
true, I have lately suffered these strange revulsions of 
the frame with somewhat of an alarming frequency : 
perhaps this medicine, which healed the anguish of one 
infirmity, 'has produced another more immediately 
dea^y! Yet why should I think this? My sleep is 
sound and calm, my habits temperate, my mind active 
and clear as in its best days. In my youth, I never 
played the traitor with my constitution ; why should it 
desert me at the very threshold of my age ? Nay, nay, 
these are but passing twitches, chills of the blood that 
begins to wax thin. Shall I learn to be less rigorous in 
my diet % Perhaps wine may reward my abstinence, in 
avoiding it for my luxuries, by becoming a cordial to 
my necessities ! Ay, I will consult — I will consult, I 
must not die yet. I have— let me see, three — four 
grades to gain before the ladder is scaled. And, above 
all, I must regain my child ! Lucy married to Maiile« 
verer, myself a peer, my son wedded to — whom ? Pray 
God he be not married already ! my nephews and my 
children nobles ! the house of Brandon restored, m}^ 
power high in the upward gaze of men; my fame set 

■ on a more lasting basis than a skill in the quirks of law, 
these are yei to come, these I will not die till I have en- 
joyed ! Men die not till their destinies are fulfilled. The 
spirit that swells and soars within me, says that the 
. destiny of William Brandon is but half begun !" 

With this conclusion, Brandon sought his pillow. 
What were the reflections of the prisoner whom he was 
to judge 1 Need we ask? Let us picture to ourselves 
his shattered health, the languor of sickness heightening 
the gloom which makes the very air of a jail— his cer- 
tainty of the doom to be passed against him, his know- 
ledge that the uncle of Lucy Brandon was to be his judge, 
that Mauleverer was to be his accuser ; and that in all 
human probability the only woman he had ever loved 
must sooner or later learn the criminality of his life and 
the ignominy of his death ; let us but glance at the above 
blackness of circumstances that surrounded him, and it 

.would seem that there is but little doubt as to the com- 
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plexion of his thonghts ! Perhaps, indeed, even in that 
terrible and desolate hour, one sweet face shone on hhn 
**and dashed the darkness all away/' Perhaps too, 
whatever might be the «tings of his conscience, one 
thought, one remembrance of a temptation mastered, 
and a heart not wronged, brought to his eyes tears that 
were sweet and healing in their source. But the heart 
of a man in OlifTordls awful situation is dark and inscru- 
table, and often when the wildest and gloomiest external 
circumstances surround us, their reflection sleeps like a 
shadow, calm and still upon the mind. 

The next morning the whole town of • • • (a 
town in which, we regret to say, an accident once de-. 
tained ourself for three wretched days, and which we 
can, speaking therefore from profound experience, assert 
to be in ordinary times the most melancholy and people- 
less<-looking congregation of houses that a sober imagi- 
nation can conceive) exhibited a scene of such bustle, 
animation, and jovial anxiety, as the trial for life or death 
to a fellow-creature can alone excite in the phlegmatic 
i)reasts of the English. Around the court the crowd thick- 
ened with every moment, until the whole market-place, 
in which the town-hall was situated, became one living 
mass. The windows of the houses were filled with wo- 
men, some of whom had taken that opportunity to make 
parties to breakfast ; and little round tables, with tea and 
toast on them, caught the eyes of the grinning mobbists 
as they gaped impatiently upwards. 

*' Ben,'' said a stout yeoman, tossing up a half-penny 
and catching the said coin in his right hand, which he im- 
mediately covered with the. left, — ^"Ben, heads or tails 
that Lovett is hanged; heads hanged, tails not, for a 
crown." 

*' Petticoats, to be sure," quoth Ben, eating an apple!^,' 
and it was heads ! 

*' Danmie, you've lost !" cried the yeoman, rubbing his 
rough hands with glee. So much for the good hearts of 
your lower classes ! Out on the beastliness of the Pseudo* 
Liberals, who cry up the virtues of the poor. If they are 
virtuous, why would you reform them 1 'tis because they 
are not virtuous that you should look to the laws that op- 
press them, and the ignorance that deludes ! 

It would have been a fine sight for Asmodeus, could he 
have perched on one of tiie housetops of the market* 
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eaee of — i and looked on the murmuring and 

laving sea of mortality below. Oh! the aig^t of a 
crowd round a court of law, or a gibbet, ought to makif 
the devil split himself with laughter. 

While the mob was fretting, and pushing, and swearing, 
and grinning, and betting, and pickmg pockets, and tram 
pling feet, and tearing gowns, and scrambling nearer and 
nearer to the doors and windows of the court, Brandon 
was slowly concluding his abstemious repast preparatory 
to atfendance on his judicial duties. His footman en- 
tered with a letter. Sir William glanced rapidly over the 
seal (one. of those immense sacrifices of wax used at 
that day), adorned with a huge coat of arms, surmounted 
with an EarPs coronet, and decorated on either side with 
those supporters so dear to heraldic taste. He then tore 
open the letter, and read as follows -* 

<<MY DEAR SIR, 

^* You know, that in the last conversation I had the 
honour to hold with you, I alluded, though perhaps some- 
what distantiy, to the esteem which His Majesty had per- 
sonally expressed for your principles and talents ; and 
Jiis wish to testify it at the earliest opportunity. I am 
most happy to think I have it in my power to offer you, 
by command of His Majesty, such a situation in the Cabi- 
net, as will be worthy of ypur reputation and genius. 

IVfr. has just tendered his resignation of the of- 

flce of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I lose not a 
moment in requesting you to supply the place thus va- 
cated. You will remember, my aear Sir William, Uiat it 
is an office that has before been auspiciously, though too 
hriefty, filled by an ornament of your profession; *your 
orinciples, your loyalty, and your talents' — these are His 
Majesty's own words, — ^ make you a worthy successor 
of the great Lord Mansfield."' There will be, as you are 
doubtless aware, an immediate creation of four peerages. 
Your name stands second on the list. The choice of title His 
Majesty graciously leaves to you ; but he has hinted, that 
the respectable antiquity of your family would rndke him 
best pleased, were you to select the name of your own 
family-seat, which, if I mistake not, is Warlo9k. You 
will mstruct me at your leisure as to the manner in 
which the patent should be made out, touching the suc- 
cession, &c. Perhaps (excuse the license of an old 
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friend) this ev6nt may induce yon to forsake year Icmg- 
cheritfoed celibacy. 

*' With great considerationy 

^* Believe me, my dear Sir, 
" Very trmy yours, 

" (Private and car^ftdential.y^ 

Brandon's dark eye glanced quickly from the signa-' 
ture of the Premier, affixed to this communication, to- 
wards the mirror opposite him. He strode to it, and 
examined his own countenance with a long and wistful 
gaze. Never, we think, did youthful gallant about to re* 
pair to the trysting spot, in which fair looks make the 
greatest of earthly advantages, gaze more anxiously on 
the impartial glass, than now did the ascetic and scorn- 
ful Juoge ; and never, we ween, did the eye of the said 
gallant retire with a more- satisfied and triumphant ex- 
pression. 

" Yes, yes !" muttered the Judge, *' no sign of infirm- 
ity is yet written here: the blood flows clear and warm 
enough, the cheek looks firm, too, and passing AiU, for 
one who was always of the lean kind. Aha ! this letter 
is a cordial, an eUxir viUs* I feel as if a new lease 
were granted to the reluctant tenant. Lord Warlock, — 
the first Baron of Warlock, — Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Why not tho Woolsack 1" 

As he spoke, he strode unconsciously away ;^ folding 
his arms, with that sort of joyous and complacent gesture 
which implies the idea of a man hugging himself in a 
silent delight. Assuredly, had the most skilful phy- 
sician then looked upon the ardent and all-lighted face, 
the firm step, the elastic and muscular frame, the vigor- 
ous air of Brandon, as he mentally continued his solilo- 
quy, he would have predicted for him as fair a grasp on 
longevity, as the chances of mortal life will allow. He 
was interrupted by the servant entering. • 

** It is twenty-five minutes after nine, sir,'' said he, re- 
snectftiUv. 

" Sir,— Sir /" repeated Brandon. " Ah, well ! so late !" 

^ Yes, sir, and the Sheriff's carriage is jilmost at the 
door." 

" Humph, — ^Minister, Peer,-^Warlock,— succestioil. 
—My son, my son !— would to God that I could find 
thee I" 
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Such were Brandon's last thoughts as he left the room. 
It was with great difficulty, so dense was the crowd, 
that thb Judffe drove up to the court. As the carriage 
slowly passed, the spectators pressed to the windows of 
the vehicle, and stood on tiptoe to catch a view of the 
celebrated lawyer. Brandon's face, never long indica- 
tive of his feelings, had now settled into its usual m- 
vity, and the severe loftiness of his look chilled, whue it 
satisfied, the curiosity of the vulgar. It had been or- 
dered, that no person should be acSnitted until the Judge 
had taken his seat on the bench ; and this order occa- 
sioned so much delay, owinff to the accumulated pres- 
sure of the vast and misceuaneous group, that it was 
more than half an hour before the Court was able to ob- 
tain that decent order suiting the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. At ^ve minutes before ten, a universal and inde- 
scribable movement announced that the prisoner was 
put to the bar. We read in one of the journals of that 
day, that ** on being put to the bar, the prisoner looked 
round with a long and anxious gaze, which at length 
settled on the Judge, and then dropped, while the pri- 
soner was observed tQ change countenance slightly. 
Lovett was dressed in a plain dark suit ; he seemed to 
be about six feet high ; and, though thin and worn, pro- 
bably from the effect of his wound and imprisonment, 
he is remarkably well made, and exhibits the outward 
appearance of that sreat personal strength which he is 
said to possess, anawhicn is not unfrequentlv the cha- 
racteristic of daring criminals. His face is handsome 
and prepossessing, nis eyes and hair dark, and his com 
plexion pale, possibly from the effects of his confine- 
ment; there was a certain sternness in his countenance 
during the greater part of the trial. His behaviour was 
remarkably collected and composed. The prisoner lis- 
tened with the greatest attention to the indictment, 
which the reader will find in another part of our paper, 
charging him with the highway robbei^ of Lord Maule- 
verer, on the night of the of last. He occa- 
sionally inclined his body forward, and turned his ear 
towards the Court ; and he was observed, as the Jury 
were sworn, to look steadily in the face of each. He 
breathed thick and hard when the various aliases he had 
assumed, Howard, Cavendish, Jackson, &c. were read; 
but smiled, with an unacqpuntable expression, when the 
list was completed, as if exulting at the varieties of his 
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ingenuity. At twenty-five minutes past ten, Mr. Dye- 
bright, the Counsel for the Crown, stated the case to the 
Jury." 

Mr. Dyebright was a lawyer of great eminence; he 
had been a Whig all his life, but had latterly become 
remarkable for his insincerity, and subservience to the 
wishes of the higher powers. His talents were peculiar 
and effective. If he nad little eloquence, he had much 
power ; and his legal knowledge was somid and exten- 
sive. Many of his brethren excelled him in display; 
but no one, like him, possessed the secret of addressing 
a jury. Winningly familiar, seemingly candid to a de- 
gree that scarcely did justice to hia cause, as if he were 
in an agony lest he should persuade you to lean a hair- 
breadth more on his side of the case than justice would 
allow ; apparently all made up of j^ood, homely, virtuous 
feeling; a disinterested regard for truth; a blunt yet 
tender honesty, seasoned with a few amiable fireside 
prejudices, which always come home to the hearts of 
your fathers of families and thorough-bred Britons; 
versed in all the niceties of language, and the magic of 
names ; if he were defending crime, carefully calling it 
misfortune ; if attacking misfortune, constantly calling 
it crime ; Mr. Dyebright was exactly the man bom to 
pervert justice, to tickle jurors, to cozen truth with a 
friendly smile, and to obtain a vast reputation as an ex- 
cellent advocate. He began by a long preliminary 
flourish on the importance of the case. He said that he 
'should, with the most scrupulous delicacy, avoid every 
remark calculated to raise unnecessary prejudice against 
the prisoner.' He should not allude to his unhi4)py noto- 
riety, his associations with the lowest dreg:^. — (Here up 
jumped the Counsel for the prisoner, and Mr. Dyebright 
was called to order.)— "God knows," resumed the 
learned gentleman, looking wistfully at the Jury, *' that 
my learned friend might have spared himself this warn- 
ing. God knows, that 1 would rather fifty of the wretched 
inmates of this county jail were to escape unharmed, 
than that a hair of the prisoner you behold at the bar 
should be unjustly touched. The life of a human being 
is at stake ; we should be guilty ourselves of a crime, 
which on our death-beds we should tremUe to recall, 
were we to suffer any consideration, whether of interest 
or of prejudice, or of undue fear for our own properties 
Mid lives, to bias us even to the turning of a straw 
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against the unfoitimate phsoner. Gentlemen, if yau 
find me travelling a single inch from my case $ if you 
find me saying a single word calculated to harm the pri- 
soner in your eyes, and unsupported by ihe evidence I 
shall call, then I implore you not to depend upon th^ 
vigilance of my learned friend ; but to treasure these my 
errors in your recollection, and to consider them as so 
many arguments in favour of the prisoner. If, Gentle- 
men, I could^ by any possibility, imagine that your^ ver- 
dict would be favourable to the prisoner, I can, unaffect- 
edly, and from the bottom o( my heart, decla^ to you 
that I should rejoice ; a case might be lost, but a fellow- 
creature would be saved ! Callous as we of the legal 
Profession are believed, we have feelings like you ; and 
ask any one of you. Gentlemen of the Jury, any one 
who has ever felt the pleasures of social intercourse, the 
joy of charity, the hearths reward of benevolence,— I ask 
any one of you, whether, if he were placed in the arduous 
situation I now hold, all the persuasions of vanity would 
not vanish at once from his mind, and whether his defeat 
as an advocate, would not be rendered dear to him by 
the common and fleshlv sympathies of a man ! But, Gen- 
tlemen — (Mr. Dyebriffht's voice at once deepened and 
faltered)— there is a duty, a painful duty, we owe to our 
country; and never, in the long coarse of my pro- 
fessional experience, do I remember an instance in 
which H was more called forth than in the present. 
Mercy, Gentlemen, is dear, very dear to us all ; but it is 
the deadliest injury we can inflict on mankind, when it is 
bouffht at the expense of justice.^' 

The learned Gentleman then, after a few farther pre- 
fatory observations, proceeded to state how, on the night 
of — last. Lord Mauleverer was stopped and robbed 
by three men masked, of a sum of money amounting to 
above three hundred and fifty pounds, a diamond snuff- 
box, rings, watch, and a case of most valuable jewels,— 
how Lord Mauleverer, in endeavouring to defend him- 
self, had passed a bullet through the clothes of one of 
the robbers^how, it would be proved, that the garments 
of the prisoner, found in a cave in Oxfordshire, and 
positively sworn to by a witness he should produce, ex- 
nibited a rent similar to such a one as a bullet would pro- 
duce,-^ow, moreover, it would be positively sworn to 
by the same witness Ihat the prisoner Lovett had come 
to the cavern with two accomplices not yet taken up, 
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since toir resctie by di& prisoner, and boasted of thie 
robbery he bad just committed ; that in the clothes and 
sleeping apartment of the robber, the articles stolen from 
Lord Maulererer were found, and that the purse contain- 
ing the notes for three hundred pounds, tne only thing 
the prisoner could probably have ^obtained time to carry 
off with him on the morning in which the cave was en- 
tered by the policemen, was found on his person on the 
day in which he, had attempted the rescue of his com- 
rades, and had been apprehended in that attempt. He 
stated, moreover, that the dress found in the cavern, and 
sworn to by one witness he should produce, as belong- 
ing to the prisoner, answered exactly to the description 
of the clothes worn by the principal robber, and sworn 
to by Mauleverer, his servant, and the postillions. In 
like manner, the colour of one of the horses found in 
the cavern, corresponded with that rode by the highway- 
man. On these circumstantial proofs, aided by the im- 
mediate testimony of the King's evidence (that witness 
whom he should produce), he rested a case which could, 
he averred, leave no doubt on the minds of any impartial 
Jury. I^uch, briefly and * plainly alleged, made the sub- 
stance of the details entered into by the learned Counsel, 
who then proceeded to call his witnesses. The evidence 
of Lord Mauleverer (who was staying at Mauleverer 

Park, which was within a Jew miles lof « — ), was 

short and clear (it was noticed as a singular circum- 
stance, that at the end of the evidence the prisoner 
bowed respectfully to his Lordship). The witness of 
the postillions and of the valet was no less concise ; nor 
coidd all the ingenuity of Clifford's counsel shake any 
part of their evidence in his cross-examination. The 
mdin witness depended on by the Crown was now sum- 
moned, and the Solemn countenance of Peter Mac- 
Grawler rose on the eyes of the Jury. One look of 
cold and blighting contempt fell on him from the eye of 
the prisoner, who did not again deign to regard hin^ 
during the whole of his examination. 

The witness of MacGrawler was delivered with a 
pomposity worthy of the ex-editor of the Asinieum. 
Nevertheless, by the skill of Mr. Dyebright, it was ren*- 
deired sufficiently clear a story to leave an impression on 
tile Jury damnatory to the interests of the prisoner. 
The Counsel on the opposite side was not slow in per- 
eeiving the ground acquired by the adverse party; so. 
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clearing his throat, he rose with a sneering air to the 
croes-examinatioH. 

'^So, so!^' began Mr. Botheram, putting on a pair of 
remarkably large spectacles, wherewith he truculently 
regarded the witness — '* So, so, Mr. MacGrawler, is that 
your name? eh! — Ah, it is— is it? a very respectable 
nsune it is too, I warrant. Well, sir, look at me. Now, 
on your oath, remember, were you ever the editor of a 
certain thing published every Wednesday, and called the 
Attenaeum, or the Asinseum, or some such name ?" 

Commencing with this insidious and self-damnatory 
question, the learned Counsel then proceeded, as artfully 
as he was able, through a series of interrogatories, cal- 
culated to injure the character, the respectable character, 
of MacGrawler, and weaken his testimony in the eyes 
of the Jury. He succeeded in exciting in the audience 
that feeling merriment wherewith the vulgar are always 
so deliffhted to intersperse the dull seriousness Of hang- 
ing a human being. But though the jury themselves 
eprinned, they were not convinced : the Scotsman retired 
from the witness-box, ** scotched*^ perhaps in reputation, 
but not ** killed** as to testimony. It was just before this 
witness concluded, that Lord Mauleverer caused to be 
handed to the Judge a small slip of paper, containing 
merely these words in pencil : — 

" Dear Brandon, — ^A dinner waits you at Mauleverer 
Park, only three miles hence. Lord — ^ and the Bishop 
of •>— - meet yOu. Plenty of news from London, and a 
letter about you, which I will show to no one till we 
meet. * Make haste and han^ this poor fellow, that I may 
see you the sooner; and it is bad for both of us to wait 
long for a regular meal like dinner.* I can't stay longer, 
it is so hot, and my nerves were always susceptible. 

" Yours, 

" Maulevsrxr. 

" If you will come, give me a nod. You know my 
hour, — it 's always the same.*' 

The Judge, glancing over the note, inclined his head 
gravely to the Earl, who withdrew ; and in one minute 
afterward, a heavy and breathless silence fell over the 
whole Court. The prisoner was called upon for bis de^ 
fence : it was singular what a different sensation to that 
existing in their breasts the moment before, crept thrill- 
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ingly through the audience. Hushed was every whis- 
per— vanished was every smile that the late cross-exa- 
mination had excited; a sudden and chillingr sense of the 
dread importance of the tribunal made itself abruptly 
felt in the minds of every one present. 

Perhaps^ as in the gloomy satire of Hogarth (the moral 
Mephistophiles of painters), the close neighbourhood of 
Pain to Mirth made the former come with the homelier 
shock to the heart : — ^be that as it may, a freezing anxiety 
numbing the pulse — and stirring through the hair, made 
every man in that various crowd feel a sympathy of awe 
with his neighbour, excepting only the hardened Judge 
and the hackneyed lawyers, and one spectator^ an idiot, 
who had thrust nimself in with the general press, and 
stood within a few paces of the prisoner, mnning un- 
consciously, and every now and then winking with a 
glassy eye at some one at a distance, whose vigilance he 
nadprobably eluded. 

The face and aspect, even the attitude, of the prisoner, 
were well fitted to heighten the effect which would natu- 
rally have been created by any man under the same fear- 
ful doom. He stood at the very front of the bar, and 
his tall and noble figure was drawn up to its full height ; 
a glow of excitement ' spread itself gradually over fea- 
tures at all times striking, and lighted an eye naturally 
eloquent, and to which various emotions, at that time, 
gave a more than commoiUy deep and impressive ex- 
pression. He began thus : — 

" My Lord, I have little to say, and I may at once re- 
lieve the anxiety of my Counsel, who now looks wist- 
fully up to me, and add, that that little will scarcely em- 
brace the object of defence. Why should I defend my- 
self? Why should I endeavour to protract a life that a 
few days, more Or less, will terminate, according to the 
ordinary calculations of chance 1 Such as it is, and lus 
been, my life is vowed to the law, and the law will have 
the offering. Could I escape from this indictment, I 
Know that seven others await me, and that by one or the 
other of these my conviction and my sentence must 
come. Life may be sweet to all of us, my Lord ; and 
were it possible that mine could be spared yet a while, 
that continued life might make a better atonement for 
past actions than a death which, abrupt and premature, 
calls for repentance while it forbids redress 

'' But when the dark side of things is our only chQi(;e^ 
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it is useless to regard the bright ; idle to fix our eyes upoQ 
life, when death is at hand; useless to 9peak of contri- 
tion, when we are denied its proof. It is the usual po- 
licy of prisoners in my situation, to address the feelinffs, 
and flatter the prejudices of the Jury; to descant on w^ 
excellence of our laws, while they endeavour to disarm 
them ; to praise justice, yet demand mercy ; to talk of 
expecting^ acquittal, yet boast of submitting without a 
murmur to condemnation. For me, to whom all earthly 
interests are dead, this policy is idle and superfluous. I 
hesitate not to tell you, my Lord Judge, — ^to proclaim to 
you, GenUemen of the Jury, that the laws which I have 
broken through my life, I despise in death. Your laws 
are but of two classes: the one makes criminals, the 
other punishes them. I have suffered by the one— I am 
about to perish by the ^ther. 

" My Lord, it was the turn of a straw which made me 
what I am. Four years ago, I was sent to the House of 
Correction for an offence which I did not commit ; I went 
thither, a boy who had never infringed a single law, — I 
came forth in a few weeks, a man who was prepared to 
break all laws ! Whence was this change ? — was it my 
fault, or that of my condemners ? You tmd first wronged 
me by a punishment which I , did not deserve, — ^you 
wronged me yet more deeply, when (even had I been 
guilty of the nrst offence) I was sentenced to herd with 
hardened offenders, and graduates in vice and vice's 
methods of support. The laws themselves caused me 
to break the laws ! first, by implanting within me the 
goading sense of injustice ; secondly, by submitting me 
to the corruption of example. Thus, I repeat,— and I 
trust my words will sink solemnly into the hearts of all 
present, — your legislation made me what I am ! and it 
now destroys tnc, a# it has destroyed thousands, Jbr being 
'oohatit made me! But for this the first aggression on 
me, I might have been what the world terms honest, — ^I 
might have progressed to old age and a peaceful grave, 
through the harmless cheateries of trade, or the honoured 
falsehoods of a profession. Nay, I might have sup- 
ported the laws which I have now braved; like the 
Counsel opposed to me, I might have grown sleek on the 
vices of others, and advanced to honour by my inge- 
nuity in hanging my feUow-creatures ! The cantmg and 
prejudging part of the press has affected to set before 
you the ments of ♦ honest ability,' or • laborious trader' 
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m opposition to my offences. What, 1 beseech jou, are 
the ^rops of your 'honest' exertion,— the profits of 

* trade V Are there no bribes to menials 1 Is there no 
adulteration of goods ? Are the rich never duped in the 
price they pay,— are the poor never wronged in the qua- 
lity they receive? Is there honesty in the bread you 
eat, in a single necessity which clothes, or feeds, or warms 
you ? Let those whom the law protects consider it a pro- 
tector; when did it ever protect meF When did it ever 
protect the poor man ? The government of a state, the 
mstitutions of law, profess to provide for all those who 

• obey.' Mark ! a man hungers !— do you feed him ? He 
is naked! — do you clothe himi If not, you break your 
covenant, you drive him back to the first law of Nature, 
and you hang him, not because he is ^ilty,but because 
you have l^ him naked and starvmg! — (A murmur 
among the mob below, with great difficulty silenced.) — 
One thing only I will add, and that not to move your 
mercy. No, nor to invest my fate with an idle and mo- 
mentary interest ; but because there are some persons in 
this world who have not known me as the criminal who 
stands before you, and whom the tidings of my fate may 
hereafter reach; and I would not have those persons 
view me in blacker colours than I deserve. Among all 
the' rumours. Gentlemen, that have reached you, through 
all the tales and fables kindled from my unhapp}^ noto- 
riety, and my approaching doom, I put it to you^ if you 
have heard that I have committed one sanguinary action, 
or one ruinous and deliberate fraud? You have heard 
that I have lived by the plunder of the rich, — I do not 
deny the charge. From the grinding of the poor, the 
habitual overreaching, or the systematic pilfering of my 
neighbours, my conscience is as free as it is from tb!e 
charge of cruelty and bloodshed. Those errors I leave 
to honest mediocrity or virtuous exertion! You may, 
perhaps, find, too, that my life has not passed through a 
career of outrage, without scattering some few benefits 
on the road. In destroying me, it is true that you will 
have the consolation to think, that among the benefits 
you derive from my sentence, will- be the salutary en- 
couragement you give to other offenders, to offend to the 
kui degree, and to divest outrage of no single aggrava- 
tion ! But if this does not seem to you any very pow- 
erful inducement, you may pause before you cut off from 
all araendment a man who seems neither wholly hard- 

VOL, II.— I 
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ened nor utterly beyond atonement. My Lord, my 
€k)unsel would have wished to summon witnesses, some 
to bear testimony to redeeming points in my own cha- 
racter, others to invalidate the oath of the witness 
against me ; a man whom I saved from destruction, in 
order that he might destroy me. I do not think either 
necessaiy. The pubhc press has already said of mo 
what little good does not shock the truth ; and had I not 
possessed something of those qualities which society 
does not disesteem, you would not have beheld me here 
at this hour ! If I had saved myself as well as ray com- 
panions, I should have left this country, perhaps for ever, 
and commenced a very different career abroad. 1 com- 
mitted offences ; I eluded you ; I committed what, in 
my case, was an act of duty ; I am seized, and I perish. 
But the weakness of my body destroys me, not the 
strength of your malice. Had I — (and as the prisoner 
spake, the haughty and rapid motion, the enlarging of' 
thejbrmf produced by the passion of the moment, made 
impi'essively conspicuous to all the remarkable power 
of his frame) — ^had I but my wonted health, my wonted 
conunand over these limbs, and these veins, 1 would 
have asked no friend, no ally, to favour my escape. I 
tell you, engines and guardians of the law, that I would 
have mocked your chains, and -defied your walls, as ye 
know that I have mocked and defied, them before. But 
my blood creeps now only in drops through its courses ; 
and the heart tiiat I had of old stirs feebly and heavily 
within me. — (The prisoner paused a moment, and re- 
sumed in an sdtered tone.) — Leaving, then, my own cha- 
racter to the ordeal of report, I cannot perhaps do better 
than leave to the same criterion that of the Vitness 
ag-ainst me. I will candidly own, that under. other cir- 
cumstances, it might have been otherwise. I will can- 
didly avow, that I might have then used such means as 
your law awards me, to procure an acquittal, and to pro- 
long my existence — ^though in a new scene ! as it is, what 
matters the cause in which I receive my sentence 1 Nay, 
it is even better to suffer by the first, than to linger to the 
last. It is some consolation, not again to -stand where I 
now stand; to go through the humbling solemnities 
which I have this day endured ; to see the smile of some, 
and retort the frown of others; to wrestle with the 
anxietv of the heart, and to depend on the caprice of the 
excited nerves. It is somiething to feel one part of the 
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drama of disgrace is over, and ^at I may wait umno- 
lested in my den, until, for one tune only, I am again the 
butt of the unthinking, and the monster of the crowd. 
My Lord, 1 have now done ! to you, whom the law deems 
the prisoner's Counsel, — to you. Gentlemen of the Jury, 
to whom it has delegated his fate, I leave the chances 
of my life.'* 

^he prisoner ceased; but the same heavy silence 
which, save when broken by one solitary murmur, had 
lain 6ver the Court during his speech, still continued even 
for several moments after that deep and firm voice had 
died on the ear. So different had been the defence of 
the prisoner from that which had been expected; so 
assuredly did the more hackneyed part of the audience^ 
even as he had proceeded, imagine that, by some artful 
turn, he would at length wind into the usual courses of 
defence, that when his unfaltering and almost stern ac- 
cents paused, men were not prepared to feel that his 
speech was finished, and the pause involuntarily jarred 
on them, as untimeous and abrupt. At length, when 
each of the audience slowly awoke to the conviction that 
the prisoner had indeed concluded his harangue, a move- 
ment eloqnant of feelings released from a suspense which 
had been perhaps the more earnest and the more blended 
with awe, from the boldness and novelty of the words 
on which it hung, circled around the Court. The Jurors 
looked confuseiUy at each other, but not one of them 
spoke even by a whisper ; their feelings, which had been 
aroused by the speech of the prisoner, had not, from its 
shortness, its singularity, and the haughty impolicy of its 
tone, been so far guided by its course, as to settle into 
any state of mind clearly favourable to him, or the re- 
verse; so that each man waited for his neighbour to 
speak first, in order that he might find, as it were, in 
another, a kind of clew to the indistinct and excited feel- 
ings which wanted utterance in himself. 

The Judge, who had been from the first attracted by the 
air and aspect of the prisoner, had perhaps, notwith- 
standing the hardness of his mind, more approvingly 
than any one present, listened to the defence ; for, ui the 
scorh oi: the hoUow institutions and the mock honesty 
of social life, so defyingly manifested by the prisoner, 
Brandon recognised elements of mind remaikaubly con- 
genial to his own, and this sympathy was heightened by 
tne hardihood of physic^ nerve and moral intrepidity 

12 
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diiptayed by the prisoner ; qualities which, among men 
of a similar mould, often form the strongest motive of 
"^ esteem, and sometimes (as we read of in the Imperisd 
Gorsican and his chiefs) the only po'mt of attraction! 
Brandon was however soon recalled to his cold self, by a 
murmur of vague applause circling throughout the com- 
mon crowd, among whom the general impulse always 
manifests itself first, and to whom the opinions of the 
prisoner, though but imperfectly understood, came more 
immediately home, than they did to the better and richer 
classes of the audience. Ever alive to the decorums 
of form, Brandon instantly ordered silence in the Court ; 
and when it was again restored ; and it was fully under- 
stood that the prisoner's defence had closed, the Judge 
proceeded to sum up. 

It is worthy of remark, that many of the qualities of 
mind which seem most unamiable in private life, fiten 
' conduce with a singular felicity to the ends of public : 
and thus the stony firmness characteristic of Brandon, 
was a main cause which made him admirable as a judge. 
For men in office err no less from their feelings than their 
interests. 

Glancing over his notes, the Judge inclined himself to 
the Jury, and began with that silver and ringing voice 
which particularly distinguished Brandon's eloquence, 
and carries with it in high stations so majestic and can- 
did a tone of persuasion. He pointed out, with a clear 
brevity, the various points of the evidence ; he dwelt for 
a moment on the attempt to cast disrepute on the test^ 
monv of MacGrawier, — but called a proper attentibn to 
the uict, that the attempt had been unsupported by wit- 
nesses or proof. As he proceeded, the impression made 
by the prisoner on the mmds of the Jury slowly melted 
away ; and perhaps, so much do men soften wnen they 
behold clearly the face of a fellow-man dependent on them 
for life, it acted disadvantageously on the interests of 
GlifTord, that, during the summing up, he leaned back in 
the dock, and prevented his countenance from being seen. 
When the evidence had been gone through, the Judge 
concluded thus t—- 

'* The Prisoner, who, in his defence (on the principles 
and opinions of which I now forbear to comment), cer- 
tainly exhibited the signs of a superior education, and a 
high though perverted ability, has alluded to the reports 
circulated by the public press, and leaned some little stress 
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on the various anecdotes tending to his advantage, which 
he supposes have reached your ears. I am by no meuis 
willing that the prisoner should be deprived or whatever 
Ctenefit may be derivable from such a source ; but it is not 
hi this place, nor at this moment, that it can avail him. 
All you have to consider is the evidence before you. All 
on' which you have to decide is, whether the prisoner he 
or be not guilty of the robbery of which he is charged. 
YovL must not waste a thought on what redeems or 
heightens a supposed crime — you must only detnde on the 
crime itself. Put away from your minds, I beseech you, 
all that interferes with tlie main case. Put away also 
from your motives of decision all forethought of other 
possible indictments to which the prisoner has alluded, 
but with which you are necessarily unacquainted. 

*' If you doubt the evidence, whether of one witness or 
of aQ, the prisoner must receive from you the benefit of 
that doubt. If not, you are sworn to a solemn oath, 
which compels you to forego all minor considerations — 
which compels you to watch narrowly that you be not 
influenced by the infirmities natural to us all, but criminal 
in you, to lean towards the side of a mercy that would 
be rendered by your oath a perjury to God, and by your 
duty, as impartial citizens, a treason to your country. I 
dismiss you to the grave consideration of the important 
case you have heard ; and I trust that He to whom all 
hearts are open and all secrets are known, will grant you 
the temper and the judgment to form a right decision !'* 

There was in the majestic aspect and thrilling voice 
of Brandon, something which made the commonest form 
of words solemn and impressive; and the hypocrite, 
aware of this felicity of manner, generally, as now, added 
weight to his conchiding words, by a religions allusion, 
or a scriptural phraseology. He ceased ; and the Jury, 
recovering the effect of his adjuration, consulted for a 
moment among themselves : the foreman, then address- 
ing the Court on behalf of his fellow-jurors, reouested 
leave to retire for deliberation. An attendant bailiff being 
sworn in, we read in the journals of the day, which noted 
the divisions of time with that customary scrupulosity 
rendered terrible by the reflection how soon all time and 
seasons may perish for the hero of the scene, that it 
*' was at twenty-five minutes to two that the Jury with- 
drew." 

Peihaps in the whole course of a criminal trial there 
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is no period more awful then that occupied bv the delibe- 
^tion of the Jury. In the pi^sem case, the jnrisoner, 
as if aputely sensible of his situation, remained in the 
rear of the dock, and buried his face in his hands. The}' 
who stood near him observed, however, that his breast 
did not seem to swell with the convulsive emotion cus- 
tomary to persons in his state, and that not even a sigh, 
or agitated movement, escaped him. The Jury had been 
absent about twenty minutes, when a confused noisd was 
heard in the Court. The face of the Jud^e turned in 
commanding severity towards the quarter whence it pro- 
ceeded. He perceived a man of a coarse garb and mean 
appearance endeavouring rudely and violently, to push 
his way through the crowd towards the Bench, and at 
the same instant he saw one of the officers of the court 
approaching the disturber of its tranquiUity, with no 
friendly intent. The man, aware of the purpose of the 
constable, exclaimed with great vehemence, ^' I vill give 
thees to my Lord the Judge, blow me if I von't V^ and 
as he spoke he raised high above his head a soiled scrap 
of paper folded awkwarmy in the shape of a letter. The 
instant Brandon's eye caught the rugged features of the 
intrusive stranger, he motioned with rather less than his 
usual slowness of gesture to one of his ofl^cial satellites. 

Bring me that paper instantly !" he whispered. 

The officer bowed and obeyed. The man, who seemed 
a little intoxicated, gave it with a look of ludicrous tri- 
umph and self-importance. 

" Stand avay, man !'' he added to the constable, who 
now laid hand on his collar— "you 11 see vot the Judge 
says to that 'ere bit of paper, and so vill the prisoner, 
poor fellow !" 

This scene, so unworthy the dignity of the court, 
attracted the notice and (immediately around the intruder) 
the merriment of the crowd, and many an eye was di- 
rected towards Brandon, as with calm gravity he opened 
the note and glanced over the contents. In a large 
schoolboy hand— it was the hand of Long Ned — ^were 
written these few words : — 

^ MT LORD JUDGE, 

" I make bold to beg you will do all you can for the 
prisoner at the Barre ; as he is no other than the ' PauP I 
•poke to your worship about. You know what I mean. 

^ DUMMFE DtrNKAKltR^ 
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As he read this note, the Judge*8 head was observed 
to droop suddenly, as if by a sickness or a spasm ; but he 
recovered himself instantly, and whispering the officer 
who brought him the note, said, ** See that that madman 
be immediately removed from the court, and lock him up 
alone. He is so deranged as to be dangerous t" 

The officer lost not a moment in seeing the order exe- 
cuted. Three stout constables dragged the astounded 
Dummie from the court in an instant, yet the more ruth- 
lessly for his ejaculating — 

'* Eh, sirs, what 's thees ? I tells you I have saved the 
Judge's hown flesh and blood, vy now, gently there, 
you *11 smart for this, my fine fellow t Never you mind, 
Paul, my arty : I 'se done you a pure good — ^ 

"Silence!** proclaimed the voice of the Judge, and 
that voice came fbrth with so commanding a tone of 
power that it awed Dummie, despite his intoxication. In 
a moment more, and ere he had time to recover, he was 
without the court. During this strange hid)bub, which 
nevertheless scarcely lasted above two or three minutes, 
the prisoner had not once lifted his head nor appeared 
aroused in any manner from his reverie. And scarcely 
had the intruder been withdrawn before the Jury re- 
turned. 

The verdict was, as all had foreseen, — ** Guilty ;" but 
it was coupled with a strong recommendation to mercy. 

The prisoner was then asked, in the usual form, whe- 
ther he had to say any thing why sentence of deaUi 
should not be passed against him. , 

As these dread words struck upon his ear, slowly the 
prisoner rose. He directed first towards th > Jury a brief 
and keen glance, and his eyes then rested full, and with 
a stem significance, on the face of his Judge. 

" My Lord," he began, " I have but one reason to ad* 
vance against the sentence of the law. If you have 
interest to prevent or mitigate it, that reason will, I think, 
suffice to enlist you on my behalf. I said that the first 
cause of those offences against the law which bring me 
to this bar, was the committing me to prison on a charge 
of which I was wholly innocent ! My Lord Judge, you 
were the man who accused me of that charge, and sub- 
jected me to that imprif onment ! Look at me well, my 
Lord, and you may trace in the countenance of the hard- 
ened felon you are about to adjudge to death, the features 
of a boy whom, some four years ago, you accused 
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before a London magutrate of the theft of your watch 
On the oath of a man who has one step on the thraahi^ 
of death, the accnaation was unjnat. And, fit ministet 
of %he laws you represent ! you, who will now pass my 
doom, — ^Tov were Uie cause of my crimes ! My Lord, I 
have done. I am ready to add another to the long and 
dark list of victims who are first polluted, and then sa 
crificed, by the blindness and injustice of human codes V" 
While Clifibrd spoke, every eye turned from him to the 
Judge, and every one was appalled by the ghastly and 
fearful change which had faUen over Brandon's face. 
Men said afterward, that they saw written there, in ter- 
rible distinctness, the charactera of death; and there 
certainly seemed something awful and preternatural in 
the bloodless and haggard calmness of his proud features. 
Yet his eye did not quail, nor the muscles of his lip 
quiver. And with even more than his wonted loftiness 
he met the regard of the prisoner. But, as alone con- 
spicuous throughourthe motionless and breathless crowd, 
the judge and criminal gazed upon each other ; and as 
the eyes of the spectators wandered on each, a thrilling 
and electhc impression of a powerful likeness between 
the doomed and the doomer, for the first time in the trial, 
struck upon the audience, and increased, though tbey 
scareely knew why, the sensation of pain and dread 
which the prisoner's last words excited. Perhaps it 
might have chiefly arisen from a common expression of 
fierce emotion conquered by an iron and stem character 
of mind, or perhaps, now that the ashy paleness of ex- 
haustion had succeeded the excited flush on the prisoner's 
face, the similarity of complexion thus obtained made 
the likeness more obvious than before ; or pefhaps the 
spectatore had not hitherto fixed so searching, or, if w« 
may so speak, so alternating a gaze upon the two. 
However that be, the resemblance between the men. 
placed as they were in such widely different ciroum 
stances — that resemblance which, as we have hinted, had 
at certain moments occurred startlingly to Lucy, was 
now plain and unavoidably striking : — ^the same the dark 
hue of their complexions, the same the haughty and 
Roman outline of their faces, the same the height of the 
forehead, the same even a displeasing and sarcastic 
rigidity of mouth, which made the most conspicuous 
feature in Brandon, and which was the onlypoint that 
deteriorated from the singular beauty of Clifford. But 
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above all, the same inflexible, defying, stubborn sjnrit, 
though in Brandon it assumed the stately cast of majesty, 
and in Clifford it seemed the desperate sternness of the 
bravo, stamped itself in both. Though CUfbrd ceased, 
he did not resume his seat, but stood in the same attitude 
as that in which he had reversed the order of things, and 
merged the petitioner in the accuser. And Brandon him- 
self, without speaking or moving, continued still to sur- 
vey him. So, with erect fronts, and marble countenances, 
in which what was defying and resolute did not altogether 
quell a mortal leaven of pain and dread, they looked as 
might have looked the two men in the Eastern story, who 
had the power of gazing each other unto death. 

What, at that moment, was raging in Brandon's heart, 
it is in vain to guess. He doubted not for a moment 
that he beheld before him his long-lost, his anxiously-de- 
manded son ! Every fibre, every corner of his complex 
and gloomy soul, that certainty reached, and blasted with 
a hideous and irresistible glare ! The earliest, perhaps 
the strongest, though often the least-acknowledged prin- 
ciple of his mind, was the desire to rebuUd the fallen ho- 
nours of his house ; its last scion he now beheld before 
him, covered with the darkest ignominies of the law ! 
He had coveted worldly honours ; he beheld their legiti- 
mate successor in a convicted felon ! He had garnered 
the few aifections he had spared from the objects of pride 
and ambition, in his son. That son he was about to ad- 
judge to the gibbet and the hangman ! Of late, he had 
increased the hopes of regaining his. lost treasure, even 
to an exultant certainty. Lo ! the hopes were accom- 
plished ! How ? With these thoughts warring, in what 
manner we dare not even by an epithet express, within 
him, we may cast one hasty glance on the horror of ag- 
gravation they endured, when he heard the prisoner ac- 
cuse HIM aa^ the cause of his present doom, and felt him- 
self at once the murderer and the judge of his son ! 

Minutes had elapsed since the voice of the .prisoner 
ceased; and Brandon now drew forth the black cap. 
As he placed it slowly over his brows, the increasing 
and corpse-like wMteness of his face became more glar- 
ingly visible, by the contrast which this dread head-gear 
presented. Twice as he essayed to speak, his voice 
failed him, and an indistinct murmur came forth from his 
hueless lips^ and died away like a ntful and feeble wind. 
But with the third effort, the resolution and long self- 
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and imfalteiin;^ through the crowd, although the severe 
sweetness of its wanted tones was gone, and it sounded 
strange and hollow on the ears that drank it. 

" Prisoner afthe bar !— It has become my duty to an- 
nounce to you the close of your mortal career. Vou have 
been accused of a daring robbery, and, after an impartial 
trial, a Jury of your countrymen, and the laws of your 
country, have decided against youi The recommenda- 
tion to mercy — (here, only, throughout his speech, Bran- 
don gasped convulsively U)r breath) — so humanely added 
by the Jury, shall be forwarded to the supreme power ; 
but I cannot flatter you with much hope of its success — 
(the lawyers looked with some surprise at each other : they 
had expected a far more unqualified mandate, to abjure all 
hope from the Jury's recommendation). — Prisoner ! for 
the opinions you have expressed, you are now only an- 
swerable to your God ; I forbear to arraign them. For 
the charge you have made aeainst me, whether true or 
false, and for the anguish it has given me, may you find 
pardon at another Tribunal ! It remains for me only — 
under a reserve too slight, as I have said, to afford you a 
ycur promise of hope — only to — to^all eyes were on 
Brandon : he felt it, exerted himself for a last effort, and 
proceeded) — to pronounce on you the sharp sentence of 
the law ! It is, that you be taken back to the prison 
whence vou came, and thence (when the supreme au- 
thority shall appoint) to the place of execution, to be there 
hanged by the necji till you are dead ; and the Lord God 
Almighty have mercy on your soul !" 

With this address concluded that eventful trial ; and 
while the crowd, in nishing and noisy tumult, bore to- 
wards the door, Brandon, concealing t9 the last, with a 
Spartan bravery, the anguish which was gnawing at his 
entrails, retired from the awful pageant. For the next 
half hour he was locked up with the strange intruder on the 
proceedings of the Court, At the end of that time the 
stranger was dismissed ; and in about double the same 
period Brandon's servant re-admitted him, accompanied 
by another man, with a slouched hat, and in a cartman's 
frock. The reaider need not be told that the new comer 
was the friendly Ned, whose testimony was indeed a 
valuable corroborative to Dummie's, and whose regard 
for Clifford, aided by an appetite for rewards, had in- 
duced him to venture to the town of , although he 
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tarried concealed in a safe suburb, until re-assured by a^ 
nrritten promise from Brandon of safe^ to his person, 
tnda45um for which we mififtit almost doubt whether he 
would not have consented (so long had he been mistadk- 
ing means for an end) to be hanged himsd^ Brandon 
listened to the details of these confederates, and when 
they had finished, he addressed them thus : — . 

^ I have heard you, and am convinced you are liars and 
impostors : there is the money I promised you— rethrow- 
ing down a pocket-book) — take it— ^md, hark you, if ever 
you dare whisper — ay, but a breath of the atrocious lie 
you have now forged, be sure I will have you dragged 
from the recess or nook of infamy in which you may 
hide your heads, and hanged for the crimes you have 
already committed. I am not the man to break my 
word — ^begone ! — quit this town instantly : if, in two hours 
hence, you are found here, your blood be on your own 
heads ! — ^Begone, I say !" 

These words, aided by a countenance well adapted at 
all times to expressions of a menacing and ruthless cha- 
racter, at once astounded and appalled our accomplices. 
They left the room in hasty confusion ; and Brandon, 
now alone, walked with uneven steps (the alarming 
weakness and vacillation of which he did not himself 
feel) to and fro the apartment. The hell of his breast 
was stamped upon his features, but he uttered only one 
thought aloud ! 

" I may, — ^yes, yes, I may yet conceal this disgrace to 
my name !" * 

Hia servant tapped at the door to say that the carriage 
was ready, and that Lord Mauleverer had bid him remind 
/^is master that they dined punctually at the hour ap- 
pointed. 

** I am coming !" said Brandon, with a slow and start- 
ling emphasis on each word. But he first sat down and 
wrote a letter to the official quarter, strongly aiding the 
recommendation of the Jury ; and we may conceive how 
pride clung to him to the last, when he urged the substi- 
tution for death, of transportation Jbr lift ! As soon as 
he had sealed this letter, he summoned an express, gave 
his orders coolly and distinctly, and attempted, with his 
usual stateliness of step, to walk through a long passage 
which led to the outer door. He foimd himself faiL 
*• Come hither," he said to his servant— <* give me your 
arm T 
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All Brandon's domestics, save the one leA with Luey, 
ttood in awe of him» and it was with some hesitation ^t 
his servant ventured to inouire ** if his master felt well.'' 

Brandon looked at him, out made no reply : he entered 
his carriage with slight difficulty, and telling the coach* 
man to dnve as fast as possible, pulled down (a general 
custom with him) all the blinds t)f the windows. 

Meanwhile, Lord Mauleverer, with six friends, was 
impatiently awaiting the arrival of the seventh ^est. 

^ Our august friend tarries !" quoth the Bishop of 
— ^-*-, with his hands folded across his capacious sto- 
mach. ** I fear the turbot your Lordship spoke of may 
not be the better for the length of the trial.'' 

" Poor fellow !" said the Earl of — , slightly yawn- 
ing. 

"Whom do you meant" asked Mauleverer, with a 
smile. " The Bishop, the Judge, or the turbot !" 

" Not one of the three, Mauleverer — ^I spoke of the 
prisoner." 

" Ah, the fine dog ! I forgot him," said Mauleverer.-* 
/' Really, now you mention him, I must confess that he 
inspires me vnth great compassion; but, indeed, it is 
veiy wrong in him to keep the Judge so long." 

" Those hardened wretches have such a great deal to 
say^" mumbled the Bishop, sourly. 

"True!" said Mauleverer; " a religious rogue would 
have had some bowels for the state of the church esu- 
rientj" 

"Is it really true, Mauleverer," asked the Earl of 
, " that Brandon is to be. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer — very unusual in his station, is it not ?" 

" Mansfield 's a precedent, I fancy !" said Mauleverer. 
*^ God ! how hungry I am !" 

A groan from the Bishop echoed the complaint. 

" I suppose it would be against all decorum to sit down 
to dinner without him ?" said Lord^ — r. 

" Why, really, I fear so," returned Mauleverer. " But 
our health— our health is at stake : wo will only wait five 
minutes more. By Jove there 's the carriaj^e ! I beg 
your pardon for my heathen oath, my Lord Bishop." 

" I forgive you !" said the good Bishop, smiling. 

The party thus engaged in colloquy were stationed at 
a window opening on the gravel road, along which the 
Judee's carriage was now seen rapidly approaching ; this 
window was but a few yards from the porch, and had 
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been partially opened for the better reconnoitring the 
approach of the expected gaest. 

'* He keeps the blinds down still ! Absence of mind, 
or shame at unpunctuality— which is ihe cause, Maide- 
vcrer ?" said one of the party. 

** Not shame, I fear !" answered Mauleverer. * Even 
the indecent immorality of delaying our dinner could 
scarcely bring a blush to the parchment skin of my 
learned friend.'* 

Here the carriage stopped at the porch ; the carriage- 
door was opened. 

*' There seems a strange delay,** said Mauleverer, 
peevishly. " Why does not he get out 1** 

As he spoke, a murmur among the attendants, who 
appeared somewhat strangely to crowd around the car- 
riage, smote the ears of the party. 

" What do thev say 1— What ?" said Mauleverer, put- 
ting his hand to his ear. 

' The Bishop answered hastily ; and Mauleverer, as he 
heard the reply, forgot for once his susceptibUity to 
cold, and hurried out to the carriage-door. His guests 
followed. 

They found Brandon leaning against the farther cor- 
ner of the carriage^a corpse.^ One hand held the check- 
string, as if he had endeavoured involuntarily, but inef- 
fectually, to pull it. The right side of his face was par- 
tially distorted, as by convulsion or paralysis ; but not 
•sufficiently so to destroy that remarkable expression of 
loftiness and severity which had characterized the fea- 
tures in life. At the same time, the distortion which 
had drawn up on one side the muscles of the mouth, had 
deepened into a startling broadness the half-sneer of 
derision that usually lurked around the lower part of his 
f^ce. Thus, unwitnessed and abrupt, had been the dis- 
union of the clay and spirit of a man who, if he passed 
through life a bold, scheming, stubborn, unwavering hy- 
pocrite, was not without something high even amid his 
baseness, his selfishness, and his vices ; who 'seems less 
by nature to have loved sin, than by some strange per- 
version of reason to have disdained virtue, and who, by 
a solemn and awful suddenness of fate (for who shall 
venture to indicate the judgment of tne arch and unseen 
Providence, even when it appears to mortal eye the least 
obscured), won the dreams, the objects, the triumphs of 
liope, to ue blasted by them at the moment of acquisition ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



AZn> LAST. 



-€abtle,--«u1y--'Muiiiifd&, Dol, 



Hot Anaaiat, Dapper, Brugger, all 
Witb whom 1 traded. 

Tea Alcbtxut. 

As when some rural citizlsn, retired for a fleeting holy- 
day, far from the cares of the world, ^^ strepitumque 
RomcBt** to the sweet shades of Pentonville, or the re- 
moter plains of Clapham, conducts some delighted visiter 
over the intricacies of that Daedalian masterpiece which 
he is pleased to call his labyrinth or maze, — ^now smiling 
furtively at his guest's perplexity, — now listening wit!i 
calm superiority to his futile and erring conjectures, — ^now 
maliciously accompanying him through a flattering path, in 
which the baffled adventurer i« suddenly checked by the 
blank features of a thoroughfareless hedge, — now trem- 
bling as he sees the gfuest^tumbling unawares into the 
right track, and now relieved, as he beholds him, after a 
pause of deliberation, wind into the wrong, — even so, O 
pleasant reader, doth the sage novelist conduct thee 
through the labyrinth of his tsde, amusing himself with 
thy self-deceits, and spinning forth, in prolix pleasure, 
the quiet yarn of his entertainment from the involutions 
whicn occasion thy fretting eagerness and perplexity. 
But as when, thanks to the host's good-nature or fatigue ! 
the mystery is once unravelled, and the guest permitted 
to penetrate even unto the concealed end of the leafy 
maze; the honest cit, satisfied with the pleasant pain 3 
he has already bestowed upon his visiter, puts him not 
to the labour of retracing the steps he hath so erratically 
trod, but leads him in three strides, and through a sim 
pier path, at once to the mouth of the maze, and dis- 
misseth him elsewhere for entertainment ; even so will 
the prudent narrator, when the intricacies of his plot are 
once unfolded, occasion no stale and profitless delays to 
his wearied reader, but conduct him, with as much bre- 
vity as convenient, without the labyrinth which has 
ceased to retain the interest of a secret. 
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We sixall therefore^ in punuance of the cit's policy, 
rdate as rapidly as possible that part of our nar- 
rative which yet remains untold. On Brandon's person 
was found the paper which had contained so fatal an 
intelligence of his son ; and when brought to Lord 
Mauleverer, the woitls struck that person (who knew 
Brandon had been in search of his lost son, whom we 
have seen that he had been taught however to suppose 
illegitimate, though it is probable that many doubts 
whether he had not been deceived, must have occurred to 
his natural sagacity) as sufficiently important to be worth 
an inquiiT after the writer. Dummie was easily found, 
for he had not yet turned his back on the town when the 
news of the Judge's sudden death was brought back to 
it, and taking adi^ntage of that circumstance, the friendly 
Dunnaker rem^ed altogether in the town (albeit his 
loiig companion deserted it as hastily as might be), and 
whfled the time by presenting himself at the jail, and 
after some ineffectual efforts winning his way to Clif- 
ford : easily tracked by the name he had given to the 
fovemor of the jail, he was conducted the next day Xo 
lOrd Mauleverer, and his narrative, confused as it was, 
and proceeding even from so suspicious a quarter, thrilled 
those digestive organs, which in Mauleverer stood proxy 
for a heart, with feelings as much resembling awe and 
horror as our good peer was capable of experiencing. 
Already shocked from his worldly philosophy of indif- 
ference by the death of Brandon, he was more suscep- 
tible to a remorseful and salutary impression at this 
moment, than he might have been at any other ; and he 
could not, without some twinges of conscience, think of 
the ruin he had brought on the mother of the being he 
had but just prosecuted to the death. He dismissed Dum- 
mie, and after, a little consideration he ordered his car- 
riage, and leaving the burial of his friend to the care of 
his man of business, he set o£f for London, and the 
house in particular of the Secretary of the Home De- 
partment. We would not willingly wrong the noble 
penitent ; but we venture a suspicion that he might not 
have preferred a personal application for mercy to the 
prisoner to a written one, had he not felt certain unplea- 
sant qualms in remaining in a countiy house, over- 
shadowed by ceremonies so gloomy as those of de^. 
The letter of Brandon, and the application of Mauleverer, 
obtained for Clifford a relaxation of his sentence* He 
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was left for peipetual transportation. A ship was already 
about to Bau, and Mauleverer, content with having saved 
his life, was by no means anxious that his departure 
from the country should be saddled with any superfluous 
delay* 

Meanwhile, the first rumour that reached London 
respecting Brandon's fate was, that he had been found in 
a fit, and was lying dangerously ill at Mauleverer's ; and 
before the second and more fatally sure report arrived, 
Lucy had gathered from the visible dismav of Barlow, 
whom she anxiously cross-questioned, and who, really 
loving his master, was easily affected into communi- 
cation, the first and more iuitterin^ intelligence. To 
Barlow's secret delight, she insisted mstantly on setting 
off to the supposed sick man ; and, -accompanied by 
Barlow and her woman, the affectionate girl hastened 
to Mauleverer's house on the evening of the very day 
the Earl left it. Although the carriages did not meet, 
owing perhaps to the circumstance of changing horses 
at different inns, Lucy had not proceeded far before Bar- 
low learned, from the gossip of the road, the real state of 
the case. Indeed, it was at the first stage that, with a 
mournful countenance, he approached the door of the 
carriage, and, announcing tne inutility of proceeding 
farther, begged of Lucy to turn back. So soon as Miss 
Brandon had overcome the first shock which this intelli- 
gence gave her, she said, with calmness, " Well, Barlow, 
if it be so, we have still a duty to perform. Tell the 
postboys to drive on." 

'* Indeed, madam, I cannot see what use it can be fret- 
ting yourself, and you so poorly. If you will let me 
go, I will see every attention paid to the remains of my. 
poor master." 

" When my father lay dead," said Lucy, with a grave 
and sad sternness in her manner, **he who is now no 
more sent no proxy to perform the last duties of a 
brother, neither will I sena one to discharge those of a 
niece, and prove that I have forgotten the gratitude of a 
daughter.— Drive on !" 

We have said, that there were times when a spirit was 
stricken from Lucy little common to her in general, and 
how the command of her uncle sat upon her brow.— On 
8{i|d the horses, and for several minutes Lucy remained 
silent : her woman did not dare to speak. At length, Miss 
Brandon turned, and covering her face with her hands, 
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burst into tears so violenf, that they alarmed her al« 
tendant, even more than her previous stilUiess. '* My 
poor, poor uncle," she sobbed, and those were all her 
words. 

We must pass over Lucy's arrival at Lord Mauleverer's - 
house— we must pass over the weaiy days that elapsed, 
before that unconscious body was consig^ned to dust, with 
which, could it yet have retained one spark of its haughty 
spirit, it would have refused to blend its atoms. 

She had loved the deceased incomparably beyond his 
merits, and, resisting^ all remonstrances to the contrary, 
she witnessed herself the dreary ceremony which be- 
queathed the human remains of William Brandon to . 
dust and to the worms. On that same day Clifford re- 
ceived the mitigation of his sentence, and on that day 
another trial awaited Lucy. We think briefly to convey 
to the reader what that scene was : we need only observe 
that Dummie Dunnaker, decoyed by his freat love for 
little Paul — ^whokn he delightedly said he found not the 
least ^ stuck up b)' his sreat fame and k^ewcUion^** stfll 
lingered in the town, and was not only aware of the re- 
lationship of the cousins, but had gleaned from Long 
Ned as they journeyed down to * * * *, the affection en- 
tertained by Clifford for Lucy. Of the manner in whiob 
the communication reached Lucy we need not spesJfi. 
Suffice it to say, that on the day in which she had per- 
formed the last duty to her uncle — she learned for the first 
time her lover's situation. On that evening in the con- 
vict's cell the cousins met ; their conference was low, for 
the jailer stood within hearing, and it was broken by 
Lucy's convulsive sobs ; but the voice of one whose uron 
nerves were not unworthy of the offspring of William 
Brandon was clear, and audible to her ear even though 
uttered in a whisper that scarcely stirred his lips. It 
seemed as if Lucy, smitten to the inmost heart by the ge- 
nerosity with which her lover had torn himself from her, 
at the time that her wealth might have raised him in any 
other country far from the perils and the crimes of his 
career in this, perceiving now for the first time, and in 
all their force, the causes of his mysterious conduct ; 
melted by their relationship, and forgetting herself utterly 
in the desolate and dark situation, in which she beheld 
one who, whatever his crimes, had not been criminal 
towards her^t seemed as if, carried away by these 
emotions, she had yielded altogether to the fondness and 
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devotion of ber nature, that stfe had wished to leave home, 
and friends, and fortune, and share with him his punish- 
ment and'his shame. " Why 1" she faltered, " Why, why 
not ? we are all that is left to each other in the world— 
your father and mine were brothers, let me be to you as 
a sister ; what is th^re left for me here ? Not one being 
whom I love, or who 4;ares for me — ^not one !" 

It was then that Clifford summoned all his courage as 
he answered-— perhaps now that he felt (though here his 
knowledge was necessarily confused and imperfect) his 
birth was not unequal to hers — now that he read, or be- 
lieved that he read, in her wan cheek and attenuated form 
that desertion to her was death, and that generosity and 
self-sacrifice had become too late ; perhaps these thoughts 
concurring with a love in himself beyond all words, and 
a love in her which it was above humanity to resist — ^alto- 
gether conquered and subdued him. Yet, as we have 
said, his voice breathed calmly in her ear, and his eye 
only, which brighteued with a steady and resolute hop^, 
betrayed his mind. '' Live, then l" said he, as he con- 
cluded, ** My sister, my mistress, my bride, live ! in one 
year from this day — I repeat — 1 promise it thee !" 

The interview was over, and Lucy returned home with 
atirm step. She was on foot — the rain fell in torrents — ^yet, 
even in her precarious state, her health suffered not ; and 
when within a week from that time she read that Clifford 
had departed to the bourne of his punishment, she read 
the news with a steady eye, and a lip that, if it grew 
paler, did not quiver. Shortly after that time. Miss 
Brandon departed to an obscure town by the seaside, 
and there continued to reside, refusing all society. As 
the birth of Clifford was known but to few, and his legi- 
timacy was unsuspected even by Mauleverer— Jjucy suc- 
ceeded to the great wealth of her uncle, and this circum- 
stance made her more than ever an object of attraction 
in the eyes of her noble adorer. Finding himself unable 
to see her, he wrote her more than one epistle ; but as 
Lucy continued inflexible, he, at length disgusted by her 
want of' taste, ceased his pursuit, and resigned himself to 
the continued sterility of unwedded life. As the months 
waned. Miss Brandon seemed to grow weary of her re- 
treat ; and immediately on attaining her majority, which 
she did about eight months after Brandon's death, she 
transferred the bulk of her wealth to France, where, it 
was understood (for it was impossible that rumour should 
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sieepupon— an heiress— and a beauty), that she intended 
in fnture to reside. Even Warlock (that spell to the 
proud heart of her uncle) she ceasied to retain ; it was 
offered to the nearest relation of the family, at a sum 
which he did not hesitate to close with, and by the com- 
mon vicissitudes of fortune— the estate of the ancient 
Brandons has now, we perceive by a weekly Journal, just 
passed into the hands of a wealthy alderman. 

It was nearly a year since Brandon's death, when a 
letter, bearing the foreign post-mark, came to Lucy ; 
from that time her spirits, which before (though subject 
to fits of abstraction) had been even and subdued, not 
sad, rose into all the cheerfulness and vivacity of her 
earliest youth : she busied herself actively in prepara- 
tions for her departure from the country ; and at length 
the day was fixed, and the vessel was engaged. Evenr 
day till that one did Lucy walk to the seaside, andf» 
ascending the highest cliff, spend hours, till the evening 
closed, in watching, with seemingly idle gaze, the ves- 
sels that interspersed the sea ; and with every day her 
health seemed to strengthen, and the soft and lucid 
colour she had once worn, to rebloom in her cheek. 

Previous to her departure, Miss Brandon dismissed 
her servants, and only engaged one female (a foreigner) 
to accompany her. A certain tone of quiet command, 
formerly unknown to her, characterized these measures, 
so daringly independent for one of her sex and age. 
The day arrived ; it was the anniversary of her last in- 
terview with Clifford. On entering the vessel it was ob- 
served that she trembled violently, and that her Cace was 
as pale as death; a stranger, who had stood aloof, 
wrapped in his cloak, darted forward to assist her ; — that 
was the last which her discarded and weei.ing ser- 
vants beheld of her, from the pier where they stood to 
gaze. 

Nothing more in this country was ever known of the 
fate of Lucy Brandon, except that to the distant relation 
who had purchased Warlock an order for the sum he 
ha4. pSLid was enclosed, and signed by her ; no farther 
tidings, by letter or by report, transpired ; — and as the 
circle of her acquaintance was narrow, and interest in 
her fate existed vividly in none, save a few .humble 
breasts, conjecture was never keenly awakened, and 
soon cooled into forgetfulness. If it favoured, after the 
lapse of years, any one notion more than another, it was, 
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that flhe had perished among the YietiBiB of the Fie&ch 
jrevolntion. 

Meanwhile, let us grlance over the deatiniea of our nioxe 
snbordinate acquaintances. 

Augustus Tomliiteoii, on parting from Long Ned, had 
succeeded in reaching Calais, and after a rapid tour 
through the Continent, he ultimately betook himself to a 
certain literary city in Germany, where he became dis- 
tinguished for his metaphysical acumen, and opened a 
school of morals on the Grecian model, taught in the 
French tongue. He managed, by the patronage he re- 
ceived, and the pupils he enlightened, to obtain a very 
decent income, ana as he wrote a folio against Locke, 
and proved men had innate ^e/tti^t, and affirmed that we 
should refer every thing not to reason, but to the senti* 
ments of the soul, he became greatly respected tor his ex- 
traordinary virtue. Some little discoveries were made 
after his death, which would perhaps have somewhat 
diminished the general odour of his sanctity, had not the 
admirers of his school carefully hushed up the matter, 
probably out of respect for .^' the sentiments of the souL^ 

Pepper, whom the police did not so anxiously desire 
to destroy as they did his two companions, might have 
. managed, perhaps, many years longer to graze upon the 
public commons, had not a letter, written somewhat im- 
prudently, fallen into wrong hands. This, though after 
creating a little noise it apparently died away, lived in 
the memory of the police, and finally conspired, with 
various peccadilloes, to produce his downfall. He was 
seized, tried, and sentenced to seven years' transporta- 
tion. He so advantageously employed his time at Botany 
Bay, and arranged things there so comfortably to himself, 
that at the expiration of his sentence he refused to ^tum 
home. He made an excellent match, built himself an 
excellent house, and remained in " the land of the blest,'* 
to the end of his days — ^noted to the last for the redun- 
dance of his hair, and a certain ferocious coxcombry of 
aspect. 

As for Fighting Attie and Gentleman George, for 
Scarlet Jem and for Old Bags, we confess ourselves 
destitute of any certain information of their latter ends; 
we can only add with regard to Fighting Attie, **good 
luck be with him wherever he goes!" And for mine 
host of the Jolly Angler, that though we have not the 
physical constitution to quaff a *' bumper of 6liie ruNiy" 
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we 4ukU be Teiy hftppy over any tolerable Wine, and in 
cbmpany with any agreeable conviyiaiists, to bear our 
part in the polished chorus of ^* Here *s to GenUeman 
George ; God bless him !" 

Mrs. Lobkins departed this life like a lamb; and 
Dummie Dunnaker obtained a license to carry on the 
business at Thames Court. He boasted, to the last, 
of his acqnaintance with the great Cuptain Lovett, and 
of the affability with which that distinguished personage 
treated him. Stories he had, too, about Judge Brandon : 
but ha .one believed a syllable of them ; and Dummie, 
indignant at the disbelief, increased out of vehemence 
the marvel of the stories ; so that at length what was 
added, swallowed up what was original, and Dummie 
himself might have been puzzled to satisfy his own con- 
science as to what was false and what was true. 

The erudite Peter MacGrawler returning to Scotland, 
disappeared by the road ; a person singularly resembling 
the sage was afterward seen at Carlisle, where he dis* 
eharged the useful and praiseworthy duties of Jack 
Ketch. But whether or not this respectable functionary 
was oar identical Simon Pure, our ex-editor of the Asi- 
naeum, we will not take it upon ourselves to assert. For 
ourself, we imagined lately that we discovered his fine 
Roman hand (though a little palsied by age) in an excel- 
lent article in Blackwood's Magazine, written to pane- 
gyrize that charming romance in every one's hands, 
called <* The five Knights of St. Alban's." 

Lord Mauleverer^ finally resolving on a single life, 
passed the remainder of his years in indolent tranquillity. 
When he died, the newspapers asserted that His Majesty 
was deeply affected by the loss of so old and valued a 
friend. His furniture and wines sold remarkably high ; 
and a great man$ his particular intimate, who purchased 
his books, startled to find by pencil marks that the noble 
deceased had read some of them, exclaimed, not without 
truth, ** Ah, Mauleverer might have been a deused clever 
fellow— if he had liked it." The Earl was accustomed to 
show as a curiosity a ring of great value, which he had 
received in a singular manner: one morning a packet was 
brought him, wMch he found to contain a sum of moneyi 
the ring mentioned, and a letter from the notorious 
Lovett, m which that person, in begging to return hiM 
Lordship the sums of which he had twice assisted to rob 
him, thanked himt with respectful warmth, fbr the con- 
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gueh war tiie after fate of Oiiflbrd and Liiey« ¥^lio 

wiU condemn us for preferring the moral of that fate, to 
the moral which is extorted from the gibbet and the 
hulks ; which makes scarecrows, not beacons ; terrifies 
our weakness, not warns our reason 1 Who does not 
allow that it is better to repair than to perish; better, 
too, to atone as the citizen, than to repent as the hermit ! 
Oh, John Wilkes ! Alderman of London, andDrawcansir 
of Liberty, your life was not an iota too perfect,— your 
patriotism might have been infinitely purer, — ^your morals 
would have admitted indefinite amendment ; you are no 
great favonrite with us, or with the rest of the world ; 
but you said- one excellent thing, for which we look on 
you with benevolence, nay, almost with respect. We 
scarcely know whether to smile at its wit, or sigh at its 
wisdom. Mark this truth, all ye gentlemen of England, 
who would make laws as the Romans madejiuces^ — a 
bundle of rods with an axe in the middle ; mark it ! and 
remember ! Long may it live, allied with hope in our- 
selves, but with gratitude in our children ; — ^long after 
the book which it now ^ adorns" and *' points" has ^one 
to its dusty slumber ; — ^long^— long after the feverish hand 
which now writes it down can defend or enforce it no 
more ! — ** The very worst use to wmcH you oaw put a 
MAN is to bang mM !" 
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